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PREFACE. 



This 'Senior Course* has been compiled upon the prin- 
ciples stated in the preface to the 'Junior.' The only 
modification we have introduced has been the addition of 
a final part, to which there are no notes at alL The expe- 
rience already gained by the use of the * Junior Course ' in 
our own classes, and in those of many of our colleagues, 
confirms us in oiu: idea that we have undertaken a very 
important task, and that oiu: labours are likely to be usefiil 
both to teachers and to students. 

Ch. C. 
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SENIOR COURSE. 



1. Animal Courage inferior to Moral Bravery. 

Mere animal courage is often associated with the worst 
vices. The most wonderful examples of it may be found in the 
history of pirates and robbers, whose fearlessness is generally 
proportioned to the insensibility of their consciences, and to the 
enormity of their crimes. Military courage is easily attained by 
the most debased and unprincipled men, who may be brave 
from the absence of all reflection ; prodigal of life, because 
their vices have robbed life of its blessings, and especially brave 
because the sword of martial law is hanging over their heads. 
If war be a blessing because it awakens energy and courage, 
then the savage state is peculiarly privileged, for every savage 
is a soldier. On the same principle those early periods of 
society were happy, when men were called to contend, not only 
with one another, but with beasts of prey ; for to these excite- 
ments we owe the heroism of Hercules and Theseus. On the 
same principle the feudal ages were more favoured than the 
present. We need not war to awaken human energy. There is 
at least equal scope for courage and magnanimity in blessing, as 
in destroying mankind. The condition of the human race offers 
inexhaustible objects for enterprise and fortitude and magnani- 
mity. In relieving the countless wants and sorrows of the world, 
in exploring imknown regions, in carrying the arts and virtues 
of civilisation to nntmyroTed ccHxmiunities, in extending the 
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2 Transl(itioH from English into French. 

bounds of knowledge, in diffusing the spirit of freedom, how 
much m>r be dared, how much endured ! Philanthropy invites 
us to services which demand the most intense, and elevated, 
and resolute, and adventurous activity. Let it not be imagined 
that were nations imbued witb the spirit of humanity they would 
(lumber in ignoble ease ; that instead of the Iil«b-mlndad 
murderers who are formed on the present system of war, we 
should have effeminate and timid slaves. Human benevolence 
is as active as it is forbearing. It will give a new extension to 
the heart, open a wider sphere to enterprise, inspire a courage 
of exhaustless resource, and prompt to every sacrifice and ex- 
posure for the improvement and happiness of the human race. 
Aw^ then wltb tlu argument that war is needed as a nursery 
of heroism. — The Globe. 

2. The Good Old Times. 

The condition, even of internal trade, was hardly preferable 
to that of agriculture. There is not a vestige, perhaps, to be dis- 
covered twe several centuries of «pr considerable manufacture ; 
I mean of worUntnp articles of common utihty to an extent 
beyoaa «rhM the necessities of an adjacent district required. 
Rich men kept domestic artisans among their servants. Even 
Icings, in the ninth century, bad their clothes made by the 
women upon their farms. But the peasantry mnst have been 
supplied wltn garments and implements of labour by purchase ; 
and every town, it cannot be doubted, had its weaver and its 
smith. But there were almost insuperable impediments to an 
extended traffic : the InMonrlty of moveable wealth and difS- 
culty of accumulating it; the ignorance of mutual wants; the 
peril of robbery in conveying merchandise, and the certainty of 
extortion. In the domains of every lord a toU was paid in 
passing his bridge, or along his highway, or at his market 
itiese customs, equitable and necessary in their principle, 
came, in practice, oppressive, because they were arbitrary, 
an renewed in every petty territory which the road might 
Dlaiiit f . ^''^ "f Charlemagne's capitularies repeat com- 
ttate ^h e'tactions. One of them rather amusingly illus- 

*-■■ 1!"°*^'**^ and moderation of the landholders. It is 
* "^* *"* one shall be compeUed to go out of his way in 
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order to pay toll at a particular bridge when he can cross the 
river more conveniently at another place. . . . 

It was only the milder species, however, of feudal lords who 
were content wltb the tribute of the merchants. The more 
ravenous descended from their fortresses to pillage the wealthy 
traveller, or shared in the spoils of inferior plunderers, whom 
they both protected and instigated. Proofs occur, even in the 
latter periods of the Middle Ages, when civihsation had made 
considerable progress, of public robberies systematically perpe- 
trated by men of noble rank. — Hcdlam, 

3. Algiers. 

I am certain there is not a healthier, cheerfuiler place 
between Gibraltar and the Dardanelles : but the number of 
English tourists here is wofully limited. The colony of our 
countrymen does not — consul-general, merchants, and all in- 
cluded — exceed forty, if it reaches that number ; and the floating 
English population, even at this exceptional time, does not 
number five-and-twenty persons. There are handsome hotels, 
new, cheap, and scrupulously clean, waiting for English patron- 
age ; there is, or there was lately, and there will be again, an 
excellent English medical man ; there is a fund of amusement 
for idlers, of sketching ground for artists, of materials for study 
and research, for linguists and archaeologists. The country is 
crammed with Roman relics. There is the East again, the 
%Hmililny, mysterious, dreamy East, as glowing and pictu- 
resque as you could wish to have it, but swept and garnished and 
kept in order by an efficient police and a laige European 
garrison, and all wltliin four and a half days' journey from 
Charing Cross. Nothing can be more comfortable than the 
railway from Paris to Marseilles — ^you can break the journey if 
you please at Lyons, and take a mn to Geneva ; the steamers 
of the Messageries Imp^riales are swift and serviceable, 
BnffUsli-lNiIlt and Biiffllili-enflrliied ; the arrangements on 
board are admirable ; the Custom House officers at Algiers, 
when you produce the keys of yotu: trunk, make you a low bow, 
and, lilntinff that you must be fatigued with your journey, dis- 
pense with the ceremony of examining your luggage ; there is 
nobody to worry you about passports. The city is well drained, 
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4 Translation from English into French. 

and lighted with gas. The dogs, though innumerable and 
noisy, are placable and funny, not savage and mangy as they 
are in Constantinople. There are no mosquito nets to the bed; 
so that you can imagine how innocuous are those elsewhere in- 
tolerable little pests here. The sirocco does not blow oftener 
than twice a week, and the locusts and grasshoppers don't 
ravage the country more than once in two years. It is never 
too hot, and never cold. If it rains, the ground dries up witlilB 
twenty minutes after a shower. Cigars are a halfpenny each, 
and less. Oranges are four sous for as many as you like to take. 
What more wovdd you have 1 — Daily Telegraph, 

4. Actions, not Words. 

A youngrster at soliool, more sedate than the rest, 
Had once his integrity put to the test : 
His comrades had plotted an orchard to rob, 
And asked him to go and assist in the job. 

He was very much shocked, and answered, ' Oh no ! 
What, rob our poor neighbour ! I pray you don't go. 
Besides, the man's poor, his orchard's his bread ; 
Then think of his children, for they must be fed.' 

< You speak very fine, and you look very grave ; 
But apples we want, and apples we'll have : 
If you will go with us, we'll give you a share ; 
Xf not, you shall have neither apple nor pear.' 

They spoke, and Tom pondered — * I see they will go ; 
Poor inan, what a pity to injure him so ! 
Poor man, I would save him his fruit if I could. 
But staying behind will do him no good. 

' If this matter depended alone upon me. 
His apples might lianir till they dropped from the tree ; 
But since they will take them, I tliink 111 go too ; 
He will lose none by me, tbonrli z ret a few.' 

His scruples thus •Uenced, Tom felt more at ease, 
And went with his comrades the apples to seize ; 
He blamed and protested, but joined in the plan ; 
tjoined in ihe plunder^ but pitied the man. 
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Conscience slumbered awhile, but soon woke in his breast. 
And in language severe the delinquent addressed : 
' With such empty and selfish pretences away I 
By your actions you're judged be your speech what it may.' 

W, Cowper. 

5. Commonplace Maxims. 

It is curious to reflect upon some of those well-worn plati- 
tudes upon which we used to write themes in our schoolboy 
days. They have a faded and melancholy appearance now. 
We smile rather sadly when a young George Osborne informs 
us, with all gravity, that selfishness is the most odious and con- 
temptible of all the vices which degrade the human character. 
Absurd as that piece of information seems, we remember that 
there was a period in our own lives when we were innocent 
enough to be considerably impressed by the remark, and even 
that there was a period in the world's history when it passed for 
a profound and orig^inal observation. We can never look upon 
a copybook maxim without reflections — not much more original, 
perhaps, than those in the copybook itself— on the sad vicissitudes 
of fortune. The maxim resembles some venerable old lady, in 
whom we dimly discern the traces of youthful beauty. It is a 
kind of memento mori; a proof that not only human beings, 
but even what are called eternal truths, may lose their fresh- 
ness in the lapse of centuries. Just consider, for example, all 
the platitudes that have been uttered about the love of fame. 
There was a time when the advantages and disadvantages of 
that passion were gravely discussed by philosophers and men 
of the world. When they had •qneexed all the freshness oat 
of the subject, it was turned over to the moralists ; and now it 
has sunk in its downward course to the hands of schoolmasters. 
It would apparently be as useless to extract any valuable matter 
from such an antiquated topic as to make soup from bones that 
have been exposed for years upon a dust-heap. — TAe Saturday 
Review, 

6. The Franco-Arab College at Algiers. 

The French professors who speak Arabic do their very 
almost to convince a perverse generation of little Mussulmans 
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of the blessings of centralisation and civilisation. "Wlierenpon 
the little Mussulmans go home to their papas and mammas to 
play about the courtyard, and eat rice ; and are informed — 
frequently with a slipper smartly applied, by way of enforcing 
the argument — that the Christians are sons of dogs. The efforts 
which the French have made to %^x liold of the rising genera- 
tion of Mahometans have been prodigious, most laudable, but 
mainly unsuccessful. They treat the pupils who come to them 
kindly, never striking them, whereas their own parents thrash 
them like sacks ; they give them an excellent education ; but 
the little Mussulmans, or rather their parents, are as sliy as 
the ducklings were in responding to the invitation of Mrs. 
Bond, when, with the endearing appellatives of ' Dilly, dilly,' 
she conjured them to come and be killed. In the interior 
the case is still worse. The Arabs have a notion that their 
children should be taught in their own schools, by their own 
masters, and in their own fashion. To all the mosques there 
are attached Mussulman colleges, called ZaouiaSy and in every 
village there is a Derrar^ which answers to our dame schools, 
only the teacher is of the male sex. Du reste^ the pupils are 
boys. The girls, as a rule, never %et any education at all. 
The economy of an Arab school is a very simple affair indeed. 
In a room wltli plastered walls and an earthen floor, some- 
thing between a baok kltoben and a cowshed, several little 
boys in red caps and baggy breeches squat in a semicircle or 
their haunches, occupied in a languid pursuit of knowledge and 
an indefatigable search for fleas. Between the horns of the 
juvenile horseshoe is enthroned, likewise squatting, on a ragged 
scrap of carpet, a dirty old man with a long stick. He says 
something in Arabic in a slnr-sonir tone, and his pupils repeat 
the words after him. If one of the pupils manifests greater assi- 
duity in flea-hunting or in •kylarklng with his neighbours than 
in droninir out sing-song, the preceptor hits him over the head 
with the long stick. Should that fail to m^.ke him a scholar 
and a gentleman, the rod is changed to the soles of his feet, and 
not unfrequently recourse is had to the ministrations of the 
never-flEdlliir slipper, applied in a succession of staccato move- 
ments. The writing exercises consist In tracing Arabic cha- 
racters in a box full of sand, the attempts at caligraphy being 
rendered interesting by a shower of raps on the knuckles of the 
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student — the whole reminding the spectator of a search for eels 
in a basket where there are no eels. This is a derrar. The 
pleasantest part of the thing is when the youngsters come 
tmnbllnr out of school at the hour of prayer. They are ragged 
and filthy, but oh, they look so happy ! In the ZaouiuSy or 
colleges, a higher class of tuition is dispensed. The master is 
quite a Don. He may leave something to be desired on the 
score of facial cleanliness, but he wears at least a clean turban. 
The boys or youths are taught to gret certain verses of the 
Koran by heart ; and he who knows most Koran at the age of 
adolescence is Senior Wrangler in the schools of Islamism. 
The course of instruction does not, however, stop here. Scorn 
and hatred of Christians in general, and of the French in par- 
ticular, are a branch of ethics sedulously instilled into the 
alunmi of the Zaouias. They are taught that the power of 
France is only transitory ; that the successes of the French 
arms are due simply to the will of Allah, who for some wise 
purpose desires to chastise his elect ; they are informed that 
patience and resignation are the ordeals through which the 
Arab race is bound to pass until the Mahometan Messiah — the 
Moula-saa, or ' Lord of the Hour ' — comes, as he may come at 
any moment, to vindicate the true faith, and hurl the Giaours 
over the quays of £1 Djezzair into the sea. I wonder whether 
any doctrines similar to these are ever taught by oily olive- 
coloured men in turbans to little Mahometans in British India ? 

7. Death of Charles the Bold. 

Charles saw himself stripped of both his wings, assailed at 
once on botli his flanks. He had his choice between a rapid 
flight and a speedy death. Well, then — death ! As he fastened 
his helmet, the golden lion in the crest became detaclied, and 
fell to the ground. He forbad it to be replaced. Hoc est 
signum Dei/ ' It is a sign from God,' he said- From God ? 
Ah yes, he knew now the hand that was laid upon him ! Lead- 
ing his troops, he plunged into the midst of his foes, now elosinr 
in on every side. Among enemies and friends the recollection 
of his surpassing valour in that hour of perdition, after the last 
gleam of hope had vanished, was long preserved. Old men of 
Franche Comt^ were accustomed to tell how their fathers 
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had seen the Duke, his face •treaminv with blood, charging 
and recharging * like a lion/ even in the thick of the combat, 
bringing help where the need was greatest In Lorraine the 
same tradition existed. ' Bad all his men,' says a chronicler of 
that province, ' foaf ht with a like ardour, our army must in- 
fallibly have been repulsed/ But no ; so engaged, so over- 
matched, what courage could have availed ? * The foot stood 
long and manfully,' is the testimony of a hostile eye-witness. 
But the final struggle, though obstinate, was short. Broken 
and dispersed, the men had no resource but flight. Some went 
eastward, in the direction of Essey, •veil as gained the river 
crossing where the ice bore, and breaking it behind them. The 
greater number kept to the west of Nancy, to gain the road to 
Cond^ and Luxembourg. Charles, with the handful that still 
remained around him, followed in the same direction. The 
mass, both of fugitives and pursuers, was already far ahead. 
There was no choice now. Flight, combat, death — it was all 
one. Closing up, the little band of nobles, last relic of chivalry, 
charged into the centre of a body of foot. A halberdier swung 
his weapon, and brought it down on the head of Charles. He 
reeled in the saddle. Citey flung his arms round him, and 
steadied him, receiving while so engaged a thrust from a spear 
through the parted joints of his corslet. Fresslnr on, still 
fighting, still hemmed in, they dropped one by one. Charles's 
page, a Roman, of the ancient family of Colonna, rode a little 
behind, a gilt helmet hanging from his saddle-bow. He kept 
his eye upon his master — saw him surrounded, saw him at the 
edge of a ditch, saw his horse stumble, the rider fall. — yohn 
Foster Kirk (History of Charles the Bold, Duke of Burgundy), 



8. Corrupt State of the Church before the 

Reformation. 

Henry VIII., a mere boy on his accession, trained from 
childhood by theologians, entered on his reign (1509) saturated 
with theological prepossessions. The intensity of his nature 
recognising no half measures, he was prepared to make them 
the law of his life ; and it seemed as if the restoration was to 
lose no part of its completeness, and that in Henry the Church 
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had found a new Alfred or Charlemagne. . . . Unfortunately 
for the Church, institutions rtiay be restored in theory, but 
theory, be it ever so perfect, will not give them back their life. 

If, however, there were no longer saints among the clergy, 
there could still arise among them a remarkable man ; and in 
Cardinal Wolsey the King found an adviser who was able to 
retain him longer than would otherwise have been possible in 
the conrse which he had entered upon ; who, holding a middle 
.place between an English statesman and a Catholic of the old 
order, was essentially a transition minister ; who was qualified 
above all men then living, by a combination of talent, honesty, 
and arrogance, to open questions which could not again be 
closed when they had escaped the grasp of their originator. . . . 
Under Wolsey's influence, Henry made war with Louis of 
France, in the Pope's quarrel, entered the polemic lists with 
Luther, and persecuted the English Protestants. But Wolsey 
could not blind himself to the true condition of the Church. . . . 
He was too wise to be deceived with outward prosperity ; he 
knew well that there lay before it, on the Continent and at lioine, 
the alternative of ruin or amendment ; and therefore he familiar- 
ised Henry with the sense that a reformation was inevitable ; and, 
dreaming that it could be effected from within, by the Church 
itself, inspired with a wiser spirit, he himself fell the first victim 
of a convulsion which he had assisted to create, and which he 
attempted too late to stay. 

His intended measures were approaching maturity, when all 
Europe was startled by the news that Rome had been stormed 
by the Imperial army, that the Pope was imprisoned, the 
churches pillaged, the cardinals insulted, and all holiest things 
polluted and profaned. ... A spectator, judging only by out- 
ward symptoms, would have seen, at .that strange crisis, in 
Charles V. the worst patron of heresy and the most dangerous 
enemy of the Holy See ; while the indignation with which the 
news of these outrages was received at the English court would 
have taught him to look on Henry as the one sovereign in 
Europe on whom that See might calculate most surely for sup- 
port in its hour of danger. ... If he could have pierced below 
the surface, he Would have found that the Pope's best friend was 
the prince who held him prisoner ; that Henry was but doubt- 
fully acquiescing in the policy of an unpopular minister ; and 
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that the English nation would have looked on with stoical in- 
dignation if Pope and Papacy had been wrecked together- 
They were not inclined to heresy ; but the ecclesiastical system 
was not the Catholic faith ; and this system, ruined by pros- 
perity, was fast pressing its excesses to the extreme limit, beyond 
which it could not be endured. . . . Wolsey talked of reforma- 
tion, but delayed its coming ; and in the meantime, the per- 
sons to be reformed showed no fear that it would come at all. 
The monasteries grew worse and worse. The people were 
taught only what they could teach themselves. The consistory 
courts became more oppressive. Pluralities multiplied, and 
non-residence and profligacy. . . . Favoured parish clergy held 
as many as eight benefices. Bishops accumulated sees, and 
unable to attend to all, attended to none. Wolsey himself, the 
church reformer (so little did he really know what a reformation 
meant), was at once Archbishop of York, Bishop of Winchester, 
of Bath, and of Diwham, and Abbot of St. Albans. — Froude. 



9. LiVINGSTONK 

Returning nearly worn out, we proceeded np the bank of 
the Chobe, till we came to the point of departure of the branch 
Sanshureh ; we then went in the opposite direction, or down 
the Chobe, though from the highest tree we could see nothing 
but one vast expanse of reed, with here and tliere a tree on the 
islands. . . . This was a hard day'« work, and when we came to, 
a deserted Bayeiye hut on an anthill, not a bit of wood or any- 
thing else could be rot for a fire, except the grass and sticks of 
the dwelling itself. I dreaded the snakes so common in all old 
huts ; but outside of it we had thousands of mosquitoes, and 
cold dew began to be deposited, so we were fain to crawl be- 
neath its shelter. 

We were close to the reeds, and could listen to the strange 
sounds which are often heard there. By day I had seen water- 
snakes putting up their heads and swimming abont. There 
were great numbers of otters, which had made little spoom 
all over the plains in search of the fishes, amohg the tall grass 
of these flooded prairies ; curious birds, too, jerked among these 
reedy masses, and we heard human-like voices and unearthly 
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sounds^ with splashing, as if rare fun were ffolngr on in their 
uncouth haunts. ... At one time, something came near us, 
making a splashing like that of a canoe or hippopotamus ; 
thinking it to be the Makololo, we pot up, listened and shouted, 
then discharged a gun several times, but the noise continued, 
without intermission, for an hour. After a damp cold night, 
we began, early in the morning, our work of exploring again, 
but left the pontoon in order to lighten our labour. . . . The 
anthills are here very high, some thirty feet, and of a base so 
broad that trees grow on them ; while the lands, annually 
flooded, bear nothing but grass. From one of these anthills, 
we discovered an inlet to the Chobe ; and having gone back to 
the pontoon, we launched ourselves on a deep river, here from 
eighty to one hundred yards wide. ... I gave my companion 
strict injunctions to stick by the pontoon in case a hippopotamus 
should look at us ; nor was this caution unnecessary, for one 
came up at our side and made a desperate plunge. We had 
passed over him. The way he made caused the pontoon to 
glide quickly away from him. 

We paddled on from midday till sunset. There was nothing 
but a wall of reed on each bank, and we saw every prospect of 
spending a supperless night on our float ; but just as the short 
twilight of these parts was commencing, we perceived, on the 
north bank, the village of Moremi, one of the Makololo, whose 
acquaintaince I had made in our former visit, and who was now 
located on the island Mahonta. . , . The villagers looked as we 
may suppose people do who see a ghost, and, in their figurative 
way of speaking, said, * He has dropped among us from the 
clouds, yet came riding on the back of a hippopotamus ! We 
Makololo thought no one could cross the Chobe without our 
knowledge, but here he drops among us like a bird.' 

Next day we returned in canoes across the flooded lands, and 
found that, in our absence, the men had allowed the cattle to 
wander into a very small patch of wood to the west, abounding 
in the insect called the tsetse, so fatally poisonous to cattle ; 
this carelessness cost me ten fine large oxen. . . . After re- 
maining a few days, some of the liead men of the Makololo 
came down from Linyanti, with a large party of Barotse, to 
take us across the river. This they did in fine style, swimming 
and diving among the oxen more like alligators than men, and 
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taking the waggons to pleoMi, and carrying them across on a 
number of canoes lashed together. . . • We were now among 
friends ; so going about thirty miles to the north, in order to 
avoid the still flooded lands on the north of the Chobe, we 
turned westwards towards Linyanti, where we arrived on May 
23, 1853. 

10. TiMOUR, OR Tamerlane. 

From the Irtish and Volga to the Persian Gulf, and from 
the Ganges to Damascus and the Archipelago, Asia was in the 
hand of Timour ; his armies were invincible, his ambition was 
boundless, and his zeal might aspire to conquer and convert 
the Christian kingdoms of the West, which already trembled at 
his name. He touched the utmost verge of the land ; but an 
insuperable though narrow sea rolled between the two continents 
oi Europe and Asia, and the lord of so many tomans^ or myriads 
of horse, was not master of a single galley. The two passages 
of the Bosphorus and Hellespont, of Constantinople and Galli- 
poli, were possessed, the one by the Christians, the other by the 
Turks. On this great occasion they forgot the difference of 
religion, to act with union and firmness in the common cause : 
the double straits were guarded with ships and fortifications ; 
and they separately withheld the transports, which Timour de- 
manded of either nation, under the pretence of attacking their 
enemy. At the same time they soothed his pride with tributary 
gifts and suppliant embassies, and prudently tempted him to 
retreat with the honours of victory. Soliman, the son of Bajazed, 
implored his clemency for his father and himself ; accepted, by 
a red patent, the investiture of the kingdom of Romania, which 
he already held by the sword ; and reiterated his ardent wish, 
of casting himself in person at the feet of the king of the world. 
The Greek emperor — either John or Manuel — submitted to pay 
the same tribute which he had stipulated with the Tiurkish 
sultan, and ratified the treaty by an oath of allegiance, from 
which he could absolve his conscience so soon as the Mogul 
arms had retired from Anatolia. But the fears and fancy of 
nations ascribed to the ambitious Tamerlane a new design of 
vast and romantic compass — a design of subduing Egypt and 
Africa, marching from the Nile to the Atlantic Ocean, entering 
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Europe by the Straits of Gibraltar, and, after imposing his yoke 
on the kingdoms of Christendom, of returning home by the deserts 
of Russia and Tartary. This remote and perhaps imaginary 
danger was averted by the submission of the sultan of Egypt ; 
the honours of the prayer and the coin attested at Cairo the 
supremacy of Timour ; and a rare g^ft of a giraffe, or came- 
lopard, and nine ostriches, represented at Samarcand the tribute 
of the African world. Our imagination is not less astonished 
by the portrait of a Mogul who, in his camp before Sm3rma, 
meditates and almost accomplishes the invasion of the Chinese 
empire. Timour was urged to this enterprise by national honour 
and religious zeaL The torrents which he had shed of Mussul- 
man blood could be expiated only by an equal destruction of the 
infidels ; and as he now stood at the gates of paradise, he might 
best secure his glorious entrance by demolishing the idols of 
China, founding mosques in every city, and establishing the 
profession of faith in one God and his prophet Mohanmied. 

II. Extracts from Sir Robert Peel's Address to 

Glasgow Students. 

Do I say that you can command success without difficulty ? 
No ; diffictdty is the condition of success. ' Difficulty is a 
severe instructor set over us by the supreme ordinance of a 
parental guardian and legislator, who knows us better than 
we know ourselves, as he loves us better too. Be that wrestles 
with us strengthens oiu: nerves, and sharpens our skill. Our 
antagonist is our helper. This amicable conflict with difficulty 
obliges us to an intimate acquaintance with our object, and 
compels us to consider it in all its relations. It will not •uffer 
us to be superficial' These are the memorable words of the 
first philosophic statesman — the illustrious Mr. Burke. Enter 
then into the amicable conflict with difficulty. "Wlieiiever you 
encounter it, turn not aside ; say not ' there is a lion in the 
path ; ' resolve upon mastering it ; and every successive 
triumph will inspire you with that confidence in yourselves, that 
habit of victory, which will make future conquests easy. 
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12. Trumpeter Redbreast. 

I wondered this year, — for the harvest was in, 
The acacias were dark and the linden leaves thin, 
And the south wind in coming and going was loud, 
And odorous, and moist like the breath of a cloud, — 

I wondered, and said, * Then the Autumn is here, — 
God knows how I love the sweet fall of the year ; 
But the joy of the Autumn is not on my brain — 
My God, give me joy in thine Autumn again ! ' 

I woke in the morning, and, out in the air, 

I heard the sweet robin his ditty declare, 

And my passion of Autumn came down from the skies, 

And I leapt from my bed with the tears in my eyes. 

Oh Robin, sweet Robin I do you know the power 
That comes to the heart with the fall of the flower, 
The odour of winds, and the shredding of trees. 
And the deepening of colour in skies and in seas 1 

Liliput Levie, 

13. Hunting on a Great Scale. 

Very great numbers of the large game — buffaloes, zebras, 
giraffes, pallas, rhinoceroses, &c. — congregated at some fountains 
near Kolobeng, and the trap called hopo was constructed in the 
lands adjacent for their destruction. The hopo consists of two 
hedges in the form of the letter V, which are very high and 
thick near the angle. Instead of the hedges being joined there, 
they are made to form a lane of about fifty yards in length, 
at the extremity of which a pit is formed, six or eight feet deep, 
and about twelve or fifteen in breadth and length. Trunks of 
trees are laid across the margins of the pit, and more especially 
over that nearest the lane where the animals are expected to 
leap in, and over that farthest from the lane where it is supposed 
they will attempt to escape after they are in. The trees form 
an overlapping border, and render escape almost impossible. 
The whole is carefully decked with short green rushes, making 
the pit like a concealed pitfalL As the hedges are frequently 
about a mile long and about as much apart at their extremities, 
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a tribe making a circle three or four miles round the country 
adjacent to the opening, and gradually closing up, are almost 
sure to enclose a large body of game. Driving it up with 
shouts to the narrow part of the hopo, men secreted there throw 
their javeUns into the affrighted herds, and on the animals 
nub to the opening presented at the converging hedges, and 
into the pit till that is full of a living mass. Some escape by 
running over the others, as a Smithfield market dog does over 
the sheeps' backs. It is a frightful scene. The men, wild with 
excitement, spear the lovely animals with mad delight : others 
of the poor creatures, borne down by the weight of their dead 
and dying companions, every now and tben make the whole 
mass heave in their smothering agonies. — Dr, Livingstone. 

14. NiEBUHR's Ballad Theory. 

He divides the Roman history into three periods : 1. The 
purely mythical period, including the foundation of the city and 
the reigns of the first two kings. 2. The mythico-historical 
period, including the reigns of the last five kings, and the first 
fourteen years of the republic. 3. The historical period, begin- 
ning with the first secession. The poems, however, which he 
supposes to have served as the origin of the received history, 
are not peculiar to any one of these periods ; they equally 
appear in the reigns of Romulus and Numa, in the time of the 
Tarquins, and in the narratives of Coriolanus, and of the siege 
of Veii. If the history of periods so widely different was equally 
drawn from a poetical source, it is clear that the poems must 
have arisen under wholly dissimilar circumstances, and that they 
can afford no sure foundation for any historical inference. 

For solving the problem of the early Roman history, thei 
great desideratum is, to obtain some means of separating the 
truth from the fiction ; and, if any parts be true, of explain- 
ing how the records were preserved with fidelity, until the tipie 
of the earliest historians, by whom they were adopted, and 
who, through certain intermediate stages, have transmitted 
them to us. 

For example, we may believe that the expulsion of the 
Tarquins, the creation of a dictator and of tribunes, the adven- 
tures of Coriolanus, the Decemvirate, the expedition of the 
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Fabii and the battle of the Cremera, the siege of Veii, the 
capture of Rome by the Gauls, and the disaster of Caudium^ 
with other portions of the Samnite wars^ are events which are 
indeed to a considerable extent distorted, obscured, and cor- 
rupted by fiction, and incrusted with legendary additions ; but 
that they, nevertheless, contain a nucleus of fact, in varying 
degress : if so, we should wish to know bow flur the fact 
extends, and where the fiction begins — and also what were the 
means by which a general historical tradition of events, as they 
really happened, was perpetuated. This is the question to 
which an answer is desired ; and therefore we are not assisted 
by a theory which explains how that part of the narrative which 
is not historical, originated. — Sir G, C, Lewis, 

15. Boston in the Last Century. 

The king set himself, and his ministry, and parliament, and 
all Great Britain, to subdue to his will one stubborn little town 
on the sterile coast of the Massachusetts Bay. The odds 
against it were fearful; but it showed a life inextinguishable, 
and had been chosen to keep guard over the liberties of man- 
kind. 

The Old World had not its parallel. It counted about six- 
teen thousand inhabitants of European origin, all of whom 
had learned to read and \vrite. Good public schools were the 
foundation of its political system ; and Benjamin Franklin, one 
of their grateful pupils, in his youth apprenticed to the art 
which makes knowledge the common property of mankind, had 
ffooe fortli from them to staod before the nations as the repre- 
sentative of the modem plebeian class. 

As its schools were for all its children, so the great body of 
its male inhabitants of twenty-one years of age, when assembled 
in a hall which Faneuil, of Huguenot ancestry, had built for 
them, was the source of all municipal authority. In the meeting 
of the town, its taxes were voted, its affairs discussed and 
settled; its agents and public servants annually elected by 
ballot : and abstract political principles freely debated. A small 
property qualification was attached to the right of suffrage, but 
did not exclude enough to change the character of the institu- 
tion. There had never existed a considerable municipality 
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approaching so nearly to a pure democracy ; and, for so popu- 
lous a place, it was undoubtedly the most orderly and best 
governed in the world. 

Its ecclesiastical polity was in like manner republican. The 
great mass were Congregationalists ; each church was an as- 
sembly formed by voluntary agreement ; seif-oonstltnted, self- 
supported, and independent They were satisfled that no 
person or church had power over another church. There was 
not a Roman Cathohc altar in the place ; the usages of 'papists' 
were looked upon as worn-out superstitions, fit only for the 
ignorant. But the people were not merely the fiercest enemies 
of ' popery and slavery ; ' they were Protestants even against 
Protestantism ; and though the English Church was tolerated, 
Boston kept np its exasperation against prelacy. Its ministers 
were still its prophets and its guides ; its pulpit, in which, now 
that Mayhew was no more. Cooper was admired above all others 
for eloquence and patriotism, by weekly appeals inflamed 
alllEe the fervour of piety and of liberty. In the ' Boston 
Gazette,' it enjoyed a fi*ee press, which gave cmrency to its con- 
clusions on the natural right of man to self-ffovermnent. 

Its citizens were inquisitive ; seeking to know the causes of 
things, and to seardi for the reason of existing institutions in 
the laws of nature. Yet they controlled their speculative turn by 
practical judgment, e^diibiting the seeming contradiction of sus- 
ceptibility to enthusiasm, and calculating shrewdness. They were 
fond of gain, and adventurous, penetrating, and keen in their 
pursuit of it ; yet their avidity was tempered by a well-considered 
and continuing liberality. Nearly every man was struggling 
to make his own way in the world and his own fortune ; and 
yet individually, and as a body, they were pnbllo-sptrited. — 
Bancroft, 

i6. Enthusiasm for Frederic II. 

Even the enthusiasm of Germany in favour of Frederic 
hardly equalled the enthusiasm of England. The birthday of 
our ally was celebrated with as much enthusiasm as that of our 
own sovereign ; and at night the streets of London were in a 
Mame with illuminations. Portraits of the hero of Rosbach, 
with his eooked liat and long pigtail* were in every house. An 
attentive observer will, at this day, find in the parlours of old- 

c 
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ftebioned inns, and in the portfolios of printsellers, twenty 
portraits of Frederic for one of George II. The sign-painters 
were everywhere employed in tonoliUiff^np Admiral Vernon 
into the King of Prussia. This enthusiasm was strong among 
religious people, and especially among the Methodists, who 
knew that the French and Austrians were Papists, and supposed 
Frederic to be the Joshua or Gideon of the Reformed Faith. 
One of Whitfield's hearers, on the day on which thanks for the 
battle of Leuthen were returned at the Tabernacle, made the 
following exquisitely ludicrous entry in a diary, part of which 
has eome down to us : ' The Lord stirred np the King of 
Prussia and his soldiers to pray. They kept three fast-days, and 
spent about an hoiu* praying and singing psalms before they 
engaged the enemy. O ! how good it is to pray and fight ! ' — 
Macaulay. 

17. Lord Clyde. 

Lord Clyde's work spans half a century ; it stretches from 
Vimiera to Lucknow, and takes in all the great military fields 
of this century : the Peninsular war, the American war, the first 
Chinese war, the Sikh war, the Crimean war, and the Indian 
mutiny. The disbearteninr glories of Corunna were a noble 
but a melancholy part of his introduction to a military life, and 
Walcheren gave him nothing but a fever. But a brighter day 
followed, and the laurels of Barossa, Tarifa, Vittoria, San 
Sebastian, and Bidassoa blossomed into a brilliant reputation, 
and sent him back to England a known and distinguished 
officer. A time of peace followed, but he found work to do in 
the servioe. Zn ooorse of time came the first Chinese war; 
then came the Sikh war, with the honours of Ramnuggur, 
Chillianwallah, and Goojerat. A brief interval over, and we see 
hun leading his Highlanders at the Alma and Balaklava ; and 
another short interval over and he is Commander-in-Chief in 
India, demolishing the Indian mutiny. His life thus includes 
all the great military exploits of this century. Everything was 
a work of ove with him in war, because he had the genius of 
war within him, the spark which liffbts np at the thought of 
a campaign and a field of battle. He was an enthusiast, no^ 
an officer merely. — The Times. 
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18. The White, the Red, and the Black Men. 

When the Floridas were erected into a territory of the 
United States, one of the earliest cares of the Governor, 
William P. Duval, was directed to the instruction and civihsa- 
tion of the natives. For this purpose he called a meeting of 
the chiefs, in which he informed them of the wish of their Great 
Father at Washington that they should have schools and 
teachers among them, and that their children should be in- 
structed like the children of white men. The chiefs listened 
with their customary silence and decorum to a long speech, 
settiiiff fortli the advantages that would accrue to them from 
this measure, and when he had concluded, begged the interval 
of a day to deliberate on it 

On the following day, a solemn convocation was held, at 
which one of the chiefs addressed the Governor in the name of 
all the rest ' My brother,' said he, ' we have been tbiaUnc 
oiFer the proposition of our Great Father at Washington, to 
send teachers and set up schools among us. We are very 
thankful for the interest he takes in our welfare; but, after 
much deliberation, have concluded to decline his offer. What 
will do very well for white men, will not do for red men. I 
know you white men say we all come from the same father and 
mother, but you are mistaken. We have a tradition banded 
down from our forefathers, and we believe it, that the Great 
Spirit, when he undertook to make men, made the black man ; 
it was his first attempt, and pretty well for a beginning ; but he 
soon saw he had bandied ; so he determined to try his hand 
again. He did so, and made the red man. He liked him 
much better than the black man, but still he was not exactly 
what he wanted. So he tried once more, and made the white 
nian ; and then he was satisfied. You see, therefore, that you 
were made last, and that is the reason I call you my youngest 
brother. 

' When the Great Spirit had made the three men, he called 
them together and showed them three boxes. The first was 
filled with books, and maps, and papers ; the second with bows 
and arrows, knives and tomahawks ; the third with spades, 
-»xes, hoes and hammers. " These, my sons," said he, ** are the 

c 2 
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means by which you are to live ; choose among them according 
to your fancy." 

' The white man, being the favourite, had the first choice. 
He passed by the box of working-tools without notice ; * but 
when he came to the weapons for war and hunting, he stopped 
and looked bard at them. The red man trembled, for he had 
set his heart upon that box. The white man, however, after 
looking upon it for a moment, passed on, and chose the box of 
books and papers. The red man's turn came next ; and you 
may'be sure he seised with joy npon the bows and arrows and 
tomahawks. As to the black man, he had no choice left but 
to pnt np with the box of tools. 

■* From this it is clear that the Great Spirit intended the 
white man should learn to read and write ; to understand all 
about the moon and stars ; and to make everything, even rum and 
whisky. That the red man should be a llrst-rate hunter and 
a mighty warrior, but he was not to learn anytblnff from books, 
as the Great Spirit had not given him any : nor was he to make 
rum and whisky, lest he should kill himself with drinking. As 
to the black man, as he had nothing but working-tools, it was 
clear he was to work for the white and red man, which he has 
continued to do. 

* We must go according to the wishes of the Great Spirit, 
or we shall ^et into trouble. To know how to read and write 
is very good for white men, but very bad for red men. It makes 
white men better, but red men worse. Some of the Creeks and 
Cherokees learnt to read and write, and they are the greatest 
rascals among all the I ndians. They went to Washington, and said 
they were going to see their Great Father, to talk about the good 
of the nation. And when they got there, they all wrote upon a 
httle piece of paper, without the nation at borne knowing any- 
tblnr about it. And the first thing the nation at home knew of 
the matter, they were called together by the Indian agent, who 
showed them a little piece of paper, which he told them was 
^^P^y^^^ich their brethren had made, in their name, with 
their Great Father at Washington. And as they knew not what 
a treaty was, he held up the little piece of paper, and they looked 
V^ A \ ^^ ^^ ' ^^ covered a great extent of country, and they 
i1h 1^^ ^^^^ brethren, by knowing how to read and write, 
4 sold their houses, and their lands, and the graves of their 
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fELthers ; and that the white man, by knowing how to read and 
write, had gained them. Tell our Great Father at Washington, 
therefore, that we are very sorry we cannot receive teachers 
among us ; for reading and writing, though very good for white 
men, is very bad for Indians.' — Washington Irving^ 

19. The Injustice of War. 

If the existence of war always implies injustice, in one at least 
of the parties concerned, it is also the fruitful parent of crimes. 
It reverses all the rules of morality. It is nothing less than a 
temporary repeal of all the principles of virtue. It is a system 
out of which almost all the virtues axe excluded, and in which 
nearly all the vices are incorporated. "WThmxevvr renders 
human nature amiable or respectable, whatever engages love or 
confidence, is sacrificed at its shrine. In instructing us to con- 
sider a portion of our feUow-ereatiires as the proper objects 
of enmity, it removes, as far as they are concerned, the basis 
of all society, of all civilisation and virtue ; for the basis of 
these is the iroodwill due to every individual of the species 
as being a part of ourselves. From this principle all the rules 
of social virtue emanate. Justice and humanity in their utmost 
extent are nothing more than the practical application of this 
great law. The sword, and that alone, cuts asunder the bond 
of consanguinity which unites man to man. As it immediately 
aims at the extinction of life, it is next to impossible, upon the 
principle that everything may be lawfully done to him whom 
we have a right to kill, to set limits to military license ; for 
when men pass from the dominion of reason to that of force, 
wliatever restraints are attempted to be laid on the passions 
will be feeble and fluctuating. Though we must applaud, there- 
fore, the attempts of the humane Grotius to blend maxims of 
humanity with mihtary operations, it is to be feared they will 
never coalesce, since the former imply the subsistence of those 
ties which the latter suppose to be dissolved. Hence the mora- 
lity of peaceful times is directly opposite to the maxims of war. 
The fundamental rule of the first is to do good ; of the latter 
to inflict injuries. The former commands us to succour the 
oppressed ; the latter to overwhelm the defenceless. The for- 
mer teaches men to love their enemies ; the latter to make 
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themselves terrible even to strangers. The rules of morality 
will not suffer us to promote the dearest interest by falsehood ; 
the maxims of war applaud it when employed in the destruc- 
tion of others. That a familiarity with such maxims must tend 
to harden the heart, as well as to pervert the moral sentiments, 
is too obvious to need illustration. The natmral consequence 
of their prevalence is an unfeeling and an unprincipled ambi- 
tion, with an idolatry of talent and a contempt of virtue ; 
whence the esteem of mankind is tamed from the humble, the 
beneficent, and the good, to men who are qualified by a genius 
fertile in expedients, a courage that is never appalled, and a 
heart that never pities, to become the destroyers of the earth. 
While the philanthropist is devising means to mitigate the evils 
and augment the happiness of the world, a fBUaw-worker to- 
gether with God, in exploring and giving effect to the bene- 
volent tendencies of nature, the warrior is revolving, in the 
gloomy recesses of his mind, plans of future devastation and 
ruin. Prisons crowded with captives, cities emptied of their 
inhabitants, fields desolate and waste, are among his proudest 
trophies. The fkbrio of his fame is cemented witb tears and 
blood ; and if his name is wafted to the ends of the earth, it 
is in the shrill cry of suffering humanity, in the curses and impre- 
cations of those whom his sword has reduced to despair. — Robert 
Hall. 

2a The Protestant Martyrs in Paris. 

The spots which are consecrated to the sufferings of the 
Protestant martyrs are numerous enough, alas ! The Place de 
Grlve witoessed the first execution. The first martyr was a 
poor working man named Leclerc, a nattve of Meaux, where 
Bishop Brigonnet and Farel, the predecessor of Calvin, had 
attracted a small nucleus of reformers. His body was cast into 
the fire, but not before his hand had been cut off, his nose torn, 
his chest pinched by red-hot tongs. The courageous fellow did 
not flinoli ; and during his horrible and protracted tortures he 
cried to the assembled people the words of the Psalm : ' Their 
idols are the work of men's hands. They have mouths, but 
they speak not ;• eyes have they, but they see not They that 
make them are like unto them.' 

The Plcue Matibert saw even a greater number of execu- 
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tions than the Gr^ve. The tonnents were equally revolting, 
and as the victims invariably showed an unconquerable energy 
in confessing the faith for which they died, the judges ordered 
their tongues to be cut out before they left the prison walls. 
An exception was made in favour of Councillor Anne Dubourg, 
and he took advantage of it for preaching the Gospel from the 
gallows. His words were not lost, for a jealous Cathohc writer 
of the time complains that they did more harm than a hundred 
sermons. Weak women and tender children proved as endur- 
ing as the most enthusiastic men. Remembrance has been 
preserved of a pious woman who was buried ahve, and who 
smiled and talked till the earth covered her head. Another, a 
young and beautiful girl, presented her tongue of her own 
aeoord to the knife of the executioner. A worthy predecessor 
of the grotesque Dr. V^ron gives, in his 'Journal d'un Bourgeois 
de Paris,' the list of the Huguenots who were led to the stake 
in the capital during the year 1534. Death was the penalty for 
every religious misdemeanour. A bookseller was executed for 
having ' sold Luther ' {sic) ; a student for having ' posted written 
papers at night ; ' the wife of a shoemaker, who was also a 
schoolmaster, because her husband had 'eaten meat on Fridays 
and Saturdays.' It is not related that the poor woman had 
herself partaken of the forbidden viands ; at all events she had 
cooked them, and that awful transgression was atoned for on 
the scaffold. 

The Place de VEstrapade received its name on account of 
the terrible torments which the Protestants had to undergo. 
The Estrapade was a favourite way of inflicting death, because 
it protracted the sufferings of the victims. Francis and his 
Court often witnessed the horrifying spectacle, and the Jesuits, 
who strictly forbade their pupils to resort to the theatre, allowed 
them free access to the burning of heretics. Cruelty and bigotry 
were but too often synonymous in history. 

21. The French Master. 

Poor fellow ! If he had committed some grievous offence 
against the Criminal Code, and been condemned to slave in 
the pontoons at Toulon or the galleys at Cayenne, he could 
hardly have been drairfflnir on a more miserable existence. To 
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drum elementary grammar into the duD heads of inattentive 
boys is imder no circumstances an enlivening occupation. But 
it is ten times more dreary than usual when, instead of being 
Latin or Greek — languages resuscitated from their graves, as 
boys suppose, for the sole purpose of tormenting them— the 
grammar is of the teacher's own native tongue. What must it 
be when the language to be taught, besides being that of the 
fetherland, is regarded by the teacher as the most logical, the 
most expressive, and the most harmonious in the world, while 
by the learner it is persistently regarded as irrational, ugly, and 
absurd ? 

Juvenal, with his own bold pencil and in his own glowing 
colours, painted the hard case of the Roman pedagogue, a sort of 
male Jane Eyre, struggling for the sake of his miserable pittance 
against the laziness and insolence of piirse«praad and vicious 
aristocratic youth. How far more effective would the satire 
have been if the elegant and refined Athenian sage had sat 
for the portrait \ But the satirist had lashed too severely the 
Greekling's character to be able to consistently make a hero, or 
even a martyr, of him. iror was the degenerate representative 
of Aristotle and Zeno a very worthy object of pity or respect. 
So the little Quirites who learned Greek in Rome treated their 
foreign master, doubtless, in a way very similar to that in which 
schoolboys treat 'Monsieur.' All the €)dium which ignorant 
people naturally attach to the character of an alien — ^which made 
the Greeks treat their Asiatic neighbours as ' barbarians,' and 
makes the Chinese treat Europeans as ' devils ' — is fostered and 
intensified in the rude and unfeeling mind of the ordinary boy ; 
and it affords him a particular pleasure to be able, in ridiculing 
the foreigner, to insult at the same time the master. Accord- 
ingly, he will utilise skilfully all the ample opportunities which 
French pronunciation and French syntax afford for offending 
the susceptibilities of the too patriotic teacher. Is a vowel 
sounded in a manner new and difficult to ratber clumsy 
English lips ? — it is straightway laughed at as a siUy and arbitrary 
perversion of the natural sound of the letter. Are there any 
supposed deficiencies or inaccuracies in the French vocabulary? 
— they are pointed out with ineffable scorn, and made a re- 
proach against the nation in general and its representative in 
particular. Unrestrained, and perhaps sometimes excusable 
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mirth is provoked in the npi^r form by the rales of French 
versification, while to a less advanced class Gil Bias is no cari- 
cature, but a type of the ordinary Frenchman of avera^o in* 
telligence, suffering the mishaps which every Frenchman deserves 
for his innate stupidity. 

To the French master of honourable descent, whose highest 
pride is his country, and only his second thoughts for himself, 
these outrages on the national character are the severest parts 
of his trials. But there are personal insults always impending 
over him, if not always actually outspoken, and which will, it 
is well known, laoli him into a fury both impotent and ridiculous. 
If a weU^wom allusion to snails and frogs as an article of food 
fails to produce the desired effect, the battle of Waterloo is re- 
produced — that unfailing theme for 'getting a rise out of Mossu.' 
The French class is nothing if not insubordinate, and the youth 
who quakes most abjectly before the frown of the head-master 
is the most ready to defy all discipline at the liands of the 
foreigner. But this wretched man has no means of coercion 
except his own powers of selftassertion ; which — ^wliat wltli 
exile, poverty, and the inclemencies of an insular climate — are 
reduced to a minimum. Herein, also, he differs miserably from 
most other pedagogues of ancient and modem times. When 
the Roman schoolmaster taught his own language to the fair- 
haired children of the British chief, he was armed with a solid 
ruler, capable of overawing the most impudent nrcbin. And 
even in the backwoods, although a pupil has been known to 
draw a revolver on his instructor, the latter has generally at 
conunand some means of more than moral supremacy. The 
French master has no such weapon. His sole remedy is an 
appeal to the chief— a man often as ignorant of French as the 
offender himself, and in the memory of whose school days the 
French master is recorded still more as a lanffbiar-stock than 
he is at the present time. So the poor man usually fights his 
own unequal battle, struggling in an undignified position to keep 
np a skew of dignity, and affecting the semblance of dignity 
which he has no real power to enforce. One chance, one only 
chance, he sometimes has of varying his life with a few brighter 
and happier moments. Kind fate may appoint him instructor 
of the neighbouring young ladies' school Here, if he be only 
wise and stout-hearted enough, he may don for a time the 
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mantle of honour and respect Within those vestal precincts 
the manly form is welcomed with unfailing interest, even though 
it appear in the shape of a poor, and perhaps broken-hearted, 
refugee. With the girls, France is the ' grand nation,' not only 
because they are less narrow-minded and have a greater 
smattering of Continental history, but from the hackneyed 
claim it has asserted to superior gallantry. But the bright 
gleams are transient, and a few short hours see the toiler back 
among his tormentors, to whom he is a recognised and almost 
legitimate butt — Globe. 

22. The Lion-killer. 

The lion found in North Africa is a very savage beast In 
some parts of the world lions will tnm away when they meet a 
man, and, unless he touches them, will not attack him. But it 
is not so with the lions of North Africa — they devour botb men 
and cattle whenever they can find them. Sometimes they leap 
at the head of their victim, and kill him at once. At other 
times they amuse themselves with their prey as a cat amuses 
herself with a mouse. They walk a little way off, and then 
spring on him again, pat him, and tumble him over, killing 
him at last, when they are tired, and the poor victim is half 
dead with fear. These lions eat so many cattle that a brave 
French soldier tells us, one lion, in the course of his life, will 
devour as much food as would cost 8,000/. No wonder the 
people who live there both hate and fear lions very much. 

The French soldier whom we have referred to has killed so 
many lions that he well deserves his name of the * Lion-killer.' 
On the first evening of his arrival at the camp in the French 
colony of Algeria, he heard sad complaints of a lion that had 
been devouring the flocks and herds. After listening to the ac- 
count of all that this dreadful beast had done and was doing, the 
brave little Frenchman amazed them by saying very quietly that 
he would go and kill him, if they would find him a guide. They 
all made fun of him on hearing this, telling him if the lion did 
not eat him, it would only be because he was so small But this 
did not turn the brave hunter from his purpose ; so at last they 
agreed to help him. They dug a large hole in the ground, and 
covered it with trees. On these trees they placed large stones. 
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and then covered the whole with damp earth. In this hole the 
Lion-killer was to stand and watch for the lion^ who would 
most likely, as his friends told him, drag him out of it and 
devour him. Wlffbt after nUflkX he spent there, but did not find 
it a very pleasant post, and the lion never came near. At length, 
however, one night he heard the fierce monster's roar. For two 
hours he remained in the neighbourhood, and then went off 
without molesting the hunter. On following his traces, it was 
found that he passed through the open plain, and the Lion-killer 
resolved to watcb for him there. 

To the plain he went, attended by a dozen Arabs. They 
found a fine cluster of trees, standing as thickly together as if 
they had but one root Some of the Arabs ran away from 
fright ; the rest, with the Lion-killer, concealed themselves 
among the thick trees. There were many traces of the Uon, but 
the lion himself they could not see. 

Going back to the camp, firesh complaints of the lion's doings 
were made. He seemed to be everywhere at once, and yet 
when they looked for him he was nowliore. At last, after 
many vain attempts to find him, one night, as they watched, his 
roar was again heard. When it died away, the Lion-killer and 
his two friends placed themselves in a small opening in the 
wood. Soon the crackling of boughs was heard as the beast 
strode towards them. Nearer he came, and his hidden foes 
raised their guns ready to shoot at him. At last a bush close to 
the hunters was stirred by his movement. A few growls were 
heard, and then came a roar that in the nighfs darkness made 
even the brave hunter's heart quake. The lion most likely 
seented the men, for he raised his huge head above the bushes, 
and fixed his eye on the Lion-killer, who seized that moment 
before he could leap on him to shoot him through the side of 
the head. Another tremendous roar shook the wood — then the 
smoke cleared away, and the lion lay dead. It was well for 
the hunters that one shot had been enough, for this lion was so 
large, that the three men together could not turn him over, 
and one man alone could scarcely raise his huge head from the 
ground. 

It was for killing this fierce creature that the gratefiil Arabs 
gave the brave little soldier the name of the Lion-ldller. — 
Ckamder^ Series, 
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23. The Broken Flower-pot. 

My father was seated on the lawn before the house, his 
straw hat over his eyes (it was summer), and his book on his 
lap. Suddenly a beautiful Belft blue-and-white flower-pot, 
which had been set on the window-sUl of an upper storey, fell 
to the ground with a crash, and the fragments spluttered up 
round my father's legs. Snblime in his studies, as Archi- 
medes in the siege, he continued to read. Impavidum ferient 
ruincB. I 

* Bear, dear ! ' cried my mother, who was at work in the 
porch ; ' my poor flower-pot, that I primed so much ! who oould 
have done this ? Primmins, Primmins ! * 

Mrs. Primmins popped her head out of the fatal window, 
nodded to the summons, and came down in a trioe, pale and 
breathless. 

* Oh ! ' said my mother mournfully, 'I would rather have lost 
all the plants in the greenhouse in the great bli^bt last May — 
I would rather the best teasel were broken ! The poor geranium 
I reared myself, and the dear, dear flower-pot which Mr. Caxton 
bought for me my last birthday ! that naughty child must have 
done this ! ' 

Mrs. Primmins was dreadfully afraid of my father, why, I 
know not, except that very talkative socdal persons are usually 
afraid of very silent sby ones. She cast a hasty glance at 
her master, who was beginning to evlnoe signs of attention, 
and cried promptly, ' No, ma'am, it was not the dear boy — it 
was I !' 

' You ? How could you be so careless ? and you knew how 
I prized them botb. Oh ! Prinmiins ! ' 

Primmins began to sob. 

' Don't tell libs, nnrsey/ said a small shrill voice ; and 
Master Sisty (coming out of the house as bold as brass ) con- 
tinued rapidly, * don't scold Primmins, mamma ; it was I who 
pushed out the flower-pot.' 

* Hush ! ' said nurse, more frightened than ever, and looking 
arbast towards my father, who had very deliberately taken 
off his hat, and was regarding the scene with serious eyes 
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accident ; he was standing so, and he never meant it Did 
you, Master Sisty ? Speak ! (this in a wblsper) or pa will be 
so angry/ 

< Well,' said my mother, ' I suppose it was an accident ; 
take care in future, my child* You are sorry, I see, to have 
grieved me. Tbere's a kiss ; don't flret.' 

* No, mamma, you must not kiss me ; I don't deserve it I 
pushed out the flower-pot on purpose.' 

' Ha ! and why ? ' said my father, walklnir np. 

Mrs. Prinunins trembled like a lea£ 

*For fun !' said I, hanging my head — *just to see how 
you'd look, papa ; and that's the truth of it Now beat me, do 
beat me.' 

My father threw his book fifty yards off^ stooped down, and 
eanfflit me to his breast 'Boy,' he said, 'you have done 
wroDflT ; you shall repair it, by remembering all your life that 
your father blessed God for giving him a son who spoke truth 
in spite of fear. Oh ! Mrs. Prinmiins, the next &ble of this 
kind you try to teach him, and we part for ever.' 

Not long after that event, Mr. Squills, who often made me 
little presents, grave me one far exceeding in value those 
usually bestowed on children — it was a beautifiil large domino 
box in cut ivory, painted and gilt This domino-box was my 
dehght I was never weary of playing at dominoes vdth Mrs, 
Primmins, and I slept with the box under my pillow. 

'Ah ! ' said my father one day when he found me ranging 
the ivory parallelograms in the parlour — * ah 1 you like that 
better than all your playthings, eh ? ' 

* Ah ! yes, papa.' 

* You would be very sorry if your mamma were to throw 
that box out of the window and break it for fim.' 

I looked beseedilacriy at my father, and made no answer. 

'But perhaps you would be very glad,' he resumed, 'if 
suddenly one of those good fairies you read of could change 
the domino-box into a beautiful geranium in a beautiful blue- 
and-white flower-pot, and that you could have the pleasure of 
putting it on your mamma's window-sill.' 

' Indeed I would ! ' said I, balf-erytnir. 

' My dear boy, I believe you ; but good wlsbes don't mend 
bad actions — good actions mend bad actions,' 
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So saying, he shut the door and w«Bt out I cannot tell you 
^how puzzled I was to make out what my father meant .by his 
aphorism. But I know that I played at dominoes no more 
that day. The next morning my father found me seated bj- 
myself under a tree in the garden ; he paused and looked at 
me with his grave bright eyes very steadily. 

* My boy/ said he, * I am going to walk to , a town 

about two miles off ; will you come 1 And by the bye, fetch 
your domino-box ; I should like to show it to a person there.' 

I ran In tw the box, and, not a little proud of walking with 
my father on the high road, we set out. 

* Papa,' said I by tbe way, 'there are no fairies now.* 
' "Wliat fben, my child ? ' 

'iviiy, how then can my domino-box be changed into a 
geranium and a blue-and-white flower-pot ? ' 

' My dear,' said my father, leaning his hand on my shoulder, 
'everybody who is in earnest to be good carries two fairies 
about with him — one here,' and he touched my forehead ; 'and 
one here,' and he touched my heart. 

' I don't understand, papa.' 

' I can wait till you do, Pisistratus ! ' 

My father stopped at a nursery gardener's, and, after looking 
over the flowers, paused before a large double geranium. ' Ah, 
this is flner than that which your manuna was so fond ofl What 
is the cost, sir?' 

' Only js. 6d,* said the gardener. 

My father buttoned up his pocket. ' I can't afford it to-day,' 
said he gently, and we walked out. 

On entering the town we stopped again at a china ware- 
house. ' Have you a flower-pot like that I bought some months 
ago ? Ah, here is one marked y. 6d, Yes, that is the price. 
Well, wben your mamma's birthday comes again, we must 
buy her another. That is some months to wait And we can 
wait. Master Sisty. For truth that blooms all the year round is 
better than a poor geranium ; and a word that is never broken 
is better than a piece of Delft.' 

My head, which had drooped before, rose again ; but the 
rush of Joy at my heart almost stifled me. 

* I have called to pay your little bill,' said my father, enter- 
ing the shop of one of those Danoy stationers common in 
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eomitry towns, and who sell all kinds of pretty toys and nlok- 
naoks. ' And by the way/ he added, as the smiling shopman 
looked over his books for the entry, ' I think my little boy 
liero can show you a much handsomer specimen of French 
workmanship than that workbox which you enticed Mrs. 
Caxton into raflUnr for last winter. Show your domino-box, 
my dear.' 

I produced my treasure, and the shopman was liberal in his 
oonunendatlons. ' It is always well, my boy, to know what 
a thing is worth, in case one wishes to part witb it. If my 
young gentleman gets tired of his plaything, what will you give 
him for it ? ' 

' iviiy, sir,' said the shopman, * I fear we could not afford to 
give more than eighteen shillings for it, unless the young gentle- 
man took some of those pretty things in exchange.' 

* Eighteen shillings ! ' said my father; * you would give that. 
Well, my boy, whenever you do grow tired of your box, you 
have my leave to sell it' 

My father paid his bill, and went out. I • Unrered behind 
a few moments, and joined him at the end of the street 

* Papa, papa ! ' I cried, clapping my hands, * we can buy the 
geranium — ^we can buy the flower-pot' And I pulled a hand- 
ful of silver from my pocket 

' Did I not 0ay rUflkt ? ' said my father, passing his hand- 
kerchief over his eyes. * You have found the two fairies ! ' 

Ah ! how proud, how oveijoyed I was, when after placing 
vase and flower on the window-sill, I plucked my mother by the 
gown, and made her follow me to the spot 

* It is his doing and his money ! ' said my father, ' good 
actions have mended the bad.' 

* What ! ' cried my mother, when she had learned all ; * and 
your poor domino-box that you were so fond of ! We will go 
back to-morrow, and buy it back, if it costs us double.' 

* Shall we buy it back, Pisistratus ? ' asked my father. 

* Oh, no— no — no ! — it would spoil all,' I cried, burying my 
face on my father's breast 

* My wife,' said my father solemnly, ' this is my first lesson 
to our child — ^the sanctity and happiness of 0elf-sacrlflee — undo 
not what it should teach him to his dylnc boor.' 
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And that is the history of the broken flower-pot. — Sir E^ 
Bulwer Lytton, 



24. Greville's Sketches of his Contemporaries. 

Sir Robert Peel in 1834, 

PeeFs is an enviable position ; in the prime of life, with 
an immense fortune, facile princeps in the House of Com- 
mons, uBsbackled by party connections and prejudices, 
universally regarded as the ablest man, and with, on the 
wbole, a very high character, free from the cares of office, 
able to devote himself to literature, to politics, or idleness, 
as the fancy takes him. Vo matter bow unruly the House, 
how impatient or fatigued, the moment he rises all is silence, 
and he is sure of being heard with profound attention and 
respect This is the enjoyable period of his life, and he must 
make tlie most of it, for when time and the hour shall brinr 
abont his return to power, his cares and anxieties will begin, 
and with wbatever success his ambition may hereafter be 
crowned he will hardly fail to look back with regret to this 
holiday time of his political career. How free and light he 
must feel at being liberated from the shackles of his old con- 
nections, and at being able to take any part that his sense of 
his own interests or of the public exigencies may point out ! 
And then the satisfactory consciousness of being by far the 
most eminent man in the House of Commons, to see and feel 
the respect he inspires and the consideration he enjoys. It is a 
melancholy proof of the decadence of ability and eloquence 
in that House, when Peel is the first, and, except Stanley, 
almost the only real orator in it He speaks with great energy, 
great dexterity — ^his language is powerfiil and easy ; he reasons 
well, hits hard, and replies with remarkable promptitude and 
effect ; but he is at an immense distance below the great models 
of eloquence — Pitt, Fox, and Canning ; his voice is not melo- 
dious, and it is a little monotonous ; his action is very ungrace- 
ful, his person and manner are vulgar, and he has certain tricks 
in his motion which exhibit that vulgarity in a manner almost 
offensive, and which is only redeemed by the real power of his 
speeches. His great merit consists in his judgment, tact, and 
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discretion, his facility, promptitude, thorough knowledge of the 
assembly he addresses, familiarity with the details of every 
sort of Parliamentary business, and the great eommand he has 
over himself. He never was a great favourite of mine, but I 
am satisfied that he is the fittest man to be Minister, and I 
therefore wish to see him return to power. 

Canning, 

The Duke of Wellington talked of Canning the other day 
a great deal at my mother's. He said his talents were astonish- 
ing, his compositions admirable, that he possessed the art of 
saying exactly what was necessary, and passlnar over those 
topics on which it was not advisable to touch, his fertility and 
resources inexhaustible. He thought him the finest speaker he 
had ever heard : though he prided himself extremely upon his 
compositions, he would patiently endure any criticisms upon 
snoli papers as he submitted for the consideration of the 
Cabinet, and would allow them to be altered in any way that 
was suggested ; he (the Duke) particularly had often ' cut and 
hacked ' his papers, and Canning never made the least objec- 
tion, but was always ready to adopt the suggestion of his 
colleagues. It was not so, however, in conversation and dis- 
cussion. Any difference of opinion or dissent from his views 
threw him into ungovernable rage, and on such occasions he 
flew out with a violence which, the Duke said, had often com- 
pelled him to be silent that he miarlit not be involved in bitter 
personal altercation. He said that Canning was usually very 
silent in the Cabinet, seldom spoke at all, but when he did he 
maintained his opinions with extraordinary tenacity. He said 
that he was one of the idlest of men. This I do not believe, 
for I have always heard that he saw everything and did every- 
thing himself. Not a despatch was received that he did not 
read, nor one written that he did not dictate or correct 

Macaulay and Brougham. 

Brougham — tall, thin, and ernnmandlng in figure, with a 
face which, bowever ugly, is full of expression, and a voice of 
great power, variety, and even melody, notwithstanding his 
occasional prolixity and tediousness — is an orator in every 
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sense of the word. Macaulay — short, fat, and ungraceful, with 
a round, thick, unmeaning face, and with rather a lisp, though 
he has made speeches of great merit, and of a very high style 
of eloquence in point of composition — ^has no pretensions to be 
put in competition with Brougham in the House of Commons. 
Vor is the difference and the inferiority of Macaulay less 
marked in society. Macaulay, indeed, is a great talker, and 
ponm fdrtb floods of knowledge on all subjects ; but the grace- 
fulness, lightness, and variety are wanting in his talk which are 
so conspicuous in his writings ; there is not enough of alloy in 
the metal of his conversation ; it is too didactic, it is all too 
good, and not sufficiently flexible, plastic, and diversified for 
general society. Brougham, on the other hand, is all life, spirit, 
and gaiety, ' from grave to gay, from lively to severe ' — dasbinir 
tbroiiflrli every description of folly and fun, dealing in those 
rapid transitions by which the attention and imagination are 
arrested and excited ; always amusing, always instructive, never 
tedious, elevated to the height of the greatest intellect, and 
familiar with the most abstruse subjects, and at the same 
moment conciliating the humble pretensions of inferior minds, 
by dropplnr into the midst of their pursuits and objects with 
a fervour and intensity of interest which surprises and delights 
his associates, and, above all, which puts them at their ease. 
[ Quantum tnutatus : All this has long ceased to be true of 
Brougham. Macaulay, without having either the wit or the 
charm which constitutes the highest kind of colloquial excel- 
lence or success, is a marvellous, an unrivalled (in his way), and 
a delightful talker. — 1850. ] 

Brougham and Rogers. 

About three weeks ago I passed a few days at Panshanger, 
where I met Brougham ; he came from Saturday till Monday 
morning, and from the hour of his arrival to that of his depar- 
ture he never ceased talking. The party was agreeable enough 
— Luttrell, Rogers, &c. — but it was comical to see how the latter 
was provoked at Brougham's engrossliiflr all the talk, though 
he could not belp listening with pleasure. Brougham is cer- 
tainly one of the most remarkable men I ever met ; to say no- 
tiiiiiflr of what he is in the world, his almost childish gaiety and 
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animal spirits, his hmnoar mixed with sarcasm, but not ill- 
natured, his wonderful information, and the facility with which 
he handles every subject, from the most grave and severe to the 
most trifling, displaying a mind full of varied and extensive in- 
formation and a memory which has suffered nothing to escape 
it, I never saw any man whose conversation impressed me with 
such an idea of his superiority over all others. As Rogers said 
the morning of his departure, * This morning Solon, Lycurgus, 
Demosthenes, Archimedes,. Sir Isaac Newton, Lord Chester- 
field, and a great many more went away in one postchaise.' 

Sir yames Graham. 

Graham's elevation is the most monstrous of alt. He was 
once my friend, a college intimacy revived in the world, and 
which lasted six months, when, thinking he could do- better, he 
<nit me, as he had done others before. I am not. a fair judge 
of him, because the pique which his conduct to me naturally 
gave me would induce me to underrate him, but I take vanity 
and self-sufficiency to be the prominent features of his character, 
though of the extent of his capacity I will give no opinion. Let 
time show ; I think he will fail. [Time did show it to be very con- 
siderable, and the volvenda dies brought back our former friend- 
ship, as will bereafter appear ; he certainly did not fail.] He 
came into Parliament ten years ago, spoke and failed. He 
had been a provincial hero, the Cicero and the Romeo of 
Yorkshire and Cumberland, a present Lovelace and a future 
Pitt He was disappointed in love (the particulars are of no 
consequence), married and retired to digest his mortifications 
of various kinds, to become a country grentleman, patriot, re- 
former, financier, and what not, always good-looking (he had 
been very handsome), pleasing, intelligent, cultivated, agreeable 
as a man can be who is not witty and who is rather pompous 
and slow, after many years of retirement, in the course of which 
he gave to the world his lucubrations on com and currency. 
Time and the hour made him master of a large but encumbered 
estate and member for his county. Armed with the impor- 
tance of representing a great constituency, he started arain 
in the House of Commons ; took up Joseph Hume's line, but 
ornamented it with graces and flourishes which had not usually 
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decorated such dry topics. He succeeded, and in that line is 
now the best speaker in the House. I have no doubt he has 
studied his subjects and practised himself in public speaking. 
Team and years ayo I remember his delight in Hume's com- 
parison between Demosthenes and Cicero, and how he knew 
the passage by heart ; but it is one thing to attack strong 
abuses and fire off well-rounded set phrases, another to administer 
the naval affairs of the country and be ready to tilt against all 
comers, as he must do for the future. 

Wordsworth, 

I am just come home from breakfasting with Henry Taylor 
to meet Wordsworth ; the same party as when he had Southey, 
Mill, Elliot, Charles Villiers. Wordsworth may be border- 
Ingr on sixty ; bard-featured, brown, wrinkled, with prominent 
teeth, and a few scattered grey hairs, but nevertheless not a 
disagreeable countenance ; and very cheerful, merry, cautious, 
and talkative, much more so than I should have expected from 
the grave and didactic character of his writings. He beld fbrtb 
on poetry, painting, politics, and metaphysics, and with a great 
deal of eloquence ; he is more conversable and with a greater 
flow of animal spirits than Southey. He mentioned that he 
never wrote down as he composed, but composed walking, riding, 
or in bed, and wrote down after ; that Southey always composes 
at his desk. He talked a great deal of Brougham, whose 
talents and domestic virtues he greatly admires ; that he was 
very generous and affectionate in his disposition, full of duty and 
attention to his mother, and had adopted and provided for a whole 
family of his brother's children, and treats his wife's children as 
if they were his own. He insisted upon taking them both with 
him to the drawing-room the other day when he went in state 
as Chancellor. They remonstrated witb him, but in vain. 

25. Xenophon's Address to the Army. 

While their camp thus remained unmolested, every man 
wttbin it was a prey to the most agonising apprehensions. Ruin 
appeared impending and inevitable, though no one could tell in 
what precise form it would come. The Greeks were in the 
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midst of a hostile country, ten thousand stadia from borne, 
surrounded by enemies, blocked up by impassable mountains 
and rivers, without guides, without provisions, without cavalry 
to aid their retreat, without generals to give orders. A stupor 
of sorrow and conscious helplessness seized npon all ; few came 
to the evening muster ; few lighted fires to cook their suppers ; 
every man lay down to rest where he was ; yet no man could 
sleep for fear, anguish, and yeamlnr after relatives whom he 
was never again to behold. 

Amidst the many causes of despondency which welgrbed 
down this forlorn army, there was none more serious than the 
fact that not a single man among them had now either authority 
to command or obligation to take the initiative. Vor was any 
ambitious candidate likely to volunteer his pretensions, at a 
moment when the post promised nothing but the maximum of 
difficulty as well as of hazard. A new, self-kindled hght and 
■elf-oriffinated stimulus was required to vivify the embers of 
suspended hope and action in a mass, paralysed for the moment, 
but every way capable of effort ;. and the inspiration now fell, 
happily for the army, upon one in whom a full measure of 
soldierly strength and courage was combined with the education 
of an Athenian, a democrat, and a philosopher. 

Xenophon had eqiiipped himself in his finest military costume 
at tbis bis first official appearance before the army, when the 
scales seemed to tremble between hfe and death. TaUngr np 
the protest of Kleanor against the treachery of the Persians, 
he insisted that any attempt to enta* into convention or trust 
with such liars would be utter ruin, but that if energetic resolu- 
tion were taken to deal with them only at the point of the 
sword, and punish their misdeeds, there was good hope of the 
favour of the gods, and of ultimate preservation. As he pro- 
nounced this last word^ one of the soldiers near him happened to 
sneeze. Immediately the whole army around shouted with one 
accord the accustomed invocation to Zeus the Preserver ; and 
Xenophon, taklngr np the accident, continued : ' Since, gentle- 
men, this omen from Zeus the Preserver has appeared at the 
instant when we were talking about preservation, let us here vow 
to offer the preserving sacrifice to that god, and at the same 
time to sacrifice to the remaining gods as well as we can, in the 
first friendly country which we may reach. Let every man who 
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.^ees with me hold up his hand/ All held up theirhands : all 
Srned in the vow, and shouted the paean.-^ Grate. 

26. HORATIUS OFFERS TO DEFEND THE BRIDGE, 

Then out spake brave Horatius, 

The captain of the gate : 
< To every man upon this earth 
Death cometh soon or late. 
And how can man die better 
Than facing fearful odds, 
For the ashes of his fathers, 
And the temples of his gods, 

^ And for the tender mother 

Who dandled him to rest, 
And for the wife who nurses 

His baby at her breast, 
And for the holy maidens 

Who feed the eternal flame, 
To save them from false Sextus 

That wroaffbt the deed of shame ? 

^ Hew down the bridge, Sir Consul, 

With all the speed ye may ; 
I, with two more to help me, 

Will hold the foe in play. 
In yon straight path a thousand 

May well be stopped by three. 
Now, who will stand on either Hand, 

And keep the bridge with me ? ' 

Then out spake Spurius Lartius ; 
A Ramnian proud was he : 
* Lo, I will stand at thy right hand, 
And keep the bridge with thee.' 
And out spake strong Herminius ; 
Of Titian blood was he : 
' I will abide on thy left side, 

And keep the bridge with thee.* 
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* HoratiCis/ quoth the Consul, 

' As thou sa/st, so let it be.' 
And straight against that great array 

Fortb went the dauntless three. 
For Romans in Rome's quarrel 

Spared neither land nor gold, 
Nor son nor wife, nor limb nor life, 

In the brave days of old. 

Then none was for a party ; 

Then all were for the State ; 
Then the great man helped the poor, 

And the poor man loved the great ; 
Then lands were fairly portioned ; 

Then spoils were fairly sold ; 
The Romans were like brothers 

In the brave days of old. — Macaulay, 



27. Pearls among the Romans. 

^ Of all the articles of luxury and ostentation known to the 
Romans, pearls seem to have been the most esteemed. They 
were worn on all parts of the dress, and such was the diversity 
of their size, purity, and value, that they were found to suit 
all classes, fnmx those of moderate to those of the most colossal 
fortune. The famous pearl earrings of Cleopatra are said to 
have been worth about 160,000/., and Julius Caesar is said to 
have presented Servilia, the mother of Brutus, witb a pearl for 
which he had paid above 48,000/. ; and though no reasonable 
doubt can be entertained in regrard to the extreme exaggeration of 
these and similar statements, the fact that the largest and finest 
pearls brongrbt immense prices is beyond all question. It has 
been said that the wish to become master of the pearls witli 
which it was supposed to abound, was one of the motives which 
induced Julius Caesar to invade Britain. But though a good 
many were met witb in various parts of the country, they were 
of little or no value, being small and ill-coloured. After pearls 
and diamonds, the emerald held the highest place in the esti- 
mation of the Romans.' — M^Culloch, 
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28. Maternal Love. 

Tbey sin who tell us love can die ; 

With life all other passions fly, 

All others are but vanity. 

In heaven ambition cannot dwell. 

Nor avarice in the vaults of hell ; 

Earthly these passions, as of earth. 

They perish where they have their birth, 

But love is indestructible ; 

Its holy flame for ever bumeth ; 

From heaven it came, to heaven retumeth : 

Too oft on earth a troubled guest, 

£LX tiines deceived, at times oppressed. 

It here is tried and purified. 

And hath in heaven its perfect rest : 

It soweth here with toil and care, ' 

But the harvest time of love is there. 

Oh ! when a mother meets on lilgli 

The babe she lost in infancy. 

Hath she not dien for pains and fears. 

The day of woe, the anxious night, 

For all her sorrow, all her tears. 

An oTerpaymeiit of delight. — Southey, 

29. They Manage those things better in Russia. 

An Odessa paper gives a lively illustration of the way certain 
things are managed in Russia. An inspector of forests, who 
did his work very conscientiously, bappened to hear that, in 
one of the governments of his circuit, a hundred trees had been 
felled in violation of the laws. The circumstance was duly 
noted by the honest official, and a visit to the spot immediately 
resolved upon. Accompanied by the forest-master, he was at 
first carefully takeii to those parts only of the wood that were 
all in perfect order. At last they came to a little by-patli. 
The forest-master wished to keep straight on ; the inspector 
insisted upon following the side-way ; and the former had, con- 
sequently, to irlve In, after making numerous objections. In a 
short time they reached the very place that had been pointed 
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out to the inspector. There were the trees sure enongrli, lying 
prostrate upon the ground. ' I thought you told me nothing had 
been felled in your forest,' said the inspector. ' And 00 there 
has been nothing felled,' returned the other. 'Then what is 
that I see yonder ? ' asked the astonished inspector, wazingr a 
little wrotli. ' That — why, that is hay ! ' * You are not in 
your right senses, man,' cried the other ; and turning round to 
the foresters who had attended them, repeated his question. 
* Hay, hay, hay,' was the answer of one and all. It was grettlngr 
late, and the inspector determined to return to the spot the 
following morning, when he could avail lUmself of the ftill 
lifiTlit of day. He came accordingly very early, accompanied 
by a great crowd of persons, who were attracted by curiosity. 
He came, he saw ; but he gained nothing by his motion. The 
felled trees had vanished one and all, and in their stea'd appeared 
half a bay-riok. 

30. The Wreck of the Royal Charter, 1859.— Episode. 

I went to bed at eleven, and lay there till I heard Captain 
Withers say to a lady, ' I shall take your child : come directly.' 
There was some answer to this, and Captain Withers said, * No, 
directly ; there is no time to be lost.' His voice had awakened 
me, and I jumped out of bed. I heard it was half-past two o'clock. 
I then felt the ship as if rubbing along the ground, and then there 
were thre^ or four violent concussions. I immediately ran np 
into the upper saloon. I found ladies and gentlemen in the 
greatest state of consternation. Mr. Hodge, the clergyman, was 
there; and they all prayed together. I went up to look for 
my nurse and child. The saloon was so cramimed that there 
was no chance of my being able to find my child there. I even- 
tually found them. The bompingr of the vessel continued, and 
increased in rapidity and violence, and water began to come in in 
all directions, so that I was wet tbrony b for bonrs before I left 
the ship. I do not know what hour it was when I jumped over- 
board ; but the man who saved me told me it was half-past seven. 
I was on deek when the vessel split. I was knocked down by 
the waves, and . I saw Captain Taylor lying on the deck where 
he had been knocked down by a wave. He had a rope round 
his waist^ and a log tied to the end of it I said, ' O, Captain 
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Taylor, what a fearful scene this is ! ' He did not reply. Another 
wave came In on me. I flnnar off my greatcoat, and jumped 
overboard. I got hold of a log of wood, but was wasbed off it 
twice. I was wasbed to the rock, and grasped the weed, but 
was twice wasbed away with weed in my hands. I was 
carried In a third time, and two or three men caught me by the 
points of the fingers, and prevented me from being carried 
out again. A nfian named Robert Lewis bad me carried to 
his house, where I was treated with the greatest kindness by 
him and his wife. My little daughter and also her nurse were 
lost. 

31. How TO Get on in the World. 

First of all you must have a character. Character is wortb 
more than reputation ; the former will bear any scorching 
blasts of temptation : but the latter miarbt be tainted by the 
world's calumny ; character is wortb, and worth makes the 
man. Garibaldi in his red shirt on the lone rocks of Italy is 
braver — nobler — more kingly than the craven monarch of 
Naples enslaving a people, and cursing a fair nation. Then 
you must work. Some young men talk about luck. Good inck 
is to gret np at six o'clock in the morning — good luck, if you 
have only a shilling a week, is to live upon elevenpence and 
save a penny — ^good luck is to tronble your heads with your 
own business and to let your neighbour's alone — good luck is to 
do unto other people as we wish them to do unto us. You 
must not only work, but wait. You must plod and persevere. 
Pence must be taken care of, because they are the seeds of 
guineas. To aret on in the world you must take care of borne, 
sweep your own doorways clean, try and help other people, avoid 
temptations, and have faith in truth and God — De Fraine, 

32. The Battle of Hastings. 

Immediately before the Duke rode Taillefer, the minstrel, 
singing, with a loud and clear voice, the lay of Charlemagne 
and Roland, and the emprises of the Paladins who had fallen in 
the dolorous pass of Roncevaux. Taillefer, as his guerdon, had 
craved permission to strike the first blow ; for he was a valiant 
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warrior, emnlatlngr the deeds which he sung : his appellation, 
Taille-fery is probably to be considered not as his real name, but 
as an epithet derived from his strength and prowess ; and he 
fully justified his demand, by transfixing the first Englishman 
whom he attacked, and by felling the second to the ground. 
The battle now became general, and ra^ed with the greatest 
fury. The Normans advanced beyond the English lines, but 
they were driven liack, and forced into a trench, where horses 
and riders fell upon each other in fearful confusion. More 
Normans were slain here than in any other part of the field. 
The alarm spread ; the light troops left in charge of the bag- 
gage and the stores thought that all was lost, and were about to 
take flight ; but the fierce Odo, Bishop of Bayeux, the Duke's 
t&alf-brotber, and who was better fitted for the shield than for 
the mitre, succeeded in reassuring them ; and then, returning 
to the field, and rushing into that part where the battle was 
hottest, he fought as the stoutest of the warriors engaged in the 
conflict. 

From nine in the morning till three in the afternoon the 
successes on eltber side were nearly balanced. The charges 
of the Norman cavalry gave them great advantage, but the 
English phalanx repelled their enemies ; and the soldiers were 
so well protected by their targets, that the artillery of the 
Normans was long discharged in vain. The bowmen, seeing 
that they had failed to make any impression, altered the direc- 
tion of their shafts ; and, instead of shooting point-blank, the 
flights of arrows were directed upwards, so that the points came 
down upon the heads of the men of England, and the iron shower 
fell with murderous effect. The English ranks were exceedingly 
distressed by the volleys, yet they still stood firm, and the 
Normans now employed a stratagem to decoy their opponents 
out of their intrenchments. A feigned retreat on their part induced 
the English to pursue them with great heat The Normans 
suddenly wbeeled about, and a new and fiercer battle was 
nrflred. The field was covered with separate bands of foemen, 
each engaged with one another. Here, the English yielded ; 
there they conquered. One English thane, armed with a battle- 
axe, spread dismay amongst the Frenchmen. He was cnt down by 
Roger de Montgomery. The Normans have preserved the name 
of the Norman baron, but that of the Englishman is lost in 
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oblivion. Some other English thanes were also praised as 
having singly, and by their personal prowess, delayed the ruin 
of their countrymen and country. — Sir Francis Palgrave, 

33. The Greek Drama. 

During the century of the Athenian democracy between 
Kleisthen^s and Eukleid^s, there had been produced a develop- 
ment of dramatic genius, tragic and comic, never paralleled 
before or afterwards, -^schylus, the creator of the tragic drama, 
or at least the first composer who rendered it illustrious, had 
been a combatant both at Marathon and Salamis ; while 
Sophokl^s and Euripides, his two eminent followers (the former 
one of the generals of the Athenian armament against Samos in 
440 B.C.), expired both of them only a year before the battle of 
v^gospotami, just in time to escape the bitter humiliation and 
suffering of that mournful period. . . . 

It was under that great development of the power of Athens 
which followed the expulsion of Xerxes that the theatre, with its 
appurtenances, attained full magnitude and elaboration, aiid 
Attic tragedy its maximum of excellence. Sophokl^s gained 
his first victory over -^schylus in 468 B.C. ; the first exhibition 
of Euripides was in 455 B.C The names, though unhappily 
the names alone, of many other competitors have reached us : 
Philokl^s, who gained the prize even over the ^ CEdipus 
Tyrannus ' of Sophokl6s ; Euphorion, son of -^schylus, 
Xenokl^s, and Nikomachus, all known to have triumphed over 
Euripides, Neophron, Achaeus, Ion, Agathon, and many more. 
The continuous stream of new tragedy poured out year after 
year was something new in the history of the Greek mind. — 
Grote. 

34. Age and Youth. 

' You are old. Father William,' the young man cried, 
' The few locks that are left you are grey ; 
You are hale. Father William, a bearty old man : 
Now tell me the reason, I pray ? ' 

* In the days of my youth,' Father William replied, 
' I remembered that youth would fly fast. 
And abused not my health and my vigour at first. 
That I never might need them at last.' 
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' You are old. Father Wniiam/ the young man cried, 

' And pfeasmres with youth pass away. 
And y^ you lament not the days that are gone : 
Now tell me the reason, I pray ?' 

" In the days of my youth,' Father William replied, 
' I rexnemba'd that youth could not last ; 
I thought of the future, w liaie w er I did. 
That I never md^gtx griere for the past.' 



* You are old. Father W illiam/ the young man cried. 

Yon are cheerful, and loTe to converse upon death : 
Now tell me the reason^ I pray ?' 

' I am cheerful, young man,' Fadier WHIiam replied. 
' &et the cause thv attesdon hi iiii ; 
In the days of my youth I remembered my God. 
And He hath not forgotten my age.'' — R. SouiJur. 

35. The Character of Hamlet. 

Hamlet is osie of Shak^ieares plays that we think of the 
oftenest, becanse it abounds maot in striking reflections on 
human life, and becanse his distresses are transfened, by the 
turn of his mind, to the general account cf humanity. iVkat- 
ever happens to him we apply to ourselves, because he applies 
it to himself as a means fA. general reasoning. He is a greai 
moialiser ; and what makes him more ■ iie» dg# to is^ that he 
moralises on his own feelings and esEperience. He is not a 
•MBiBflBplaee pedant. If Lear is distinguished by the 
greatest depth of passion, Hamlet is the most remarkable for 
the n^joiaity, cmginality, and unstudied development of cha- 
racter. Shakspeare has more magnanimity than any other poet, 
and he has shown more of it in this play than in any other. 
There is no attempt to force an interest ; crerything is kit for 
time and circumstances to unfold. The attention is exdtec 
with o ut efibrt ; the incidents succeed each other as mbih ■ ■ ne 
••■■sa ; the characteis think, and ^leak, and act, just as they 
mi^it doif left entir^tothonselves^ There is no act purpose, 
no 5*"™™g at a point. The obsexrations are suggested by the 
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passing scene ; the gusts of passion come and go like sounds of 
music borne on the wind. The whole play is an exact transcript 
of what might be supposed to have taken place at the remote 
period of time fixed upon, before the modem refinements in 
morals and manners were heard of. It would have been interest- 
ing enough to have been admitted as a bystander in such a scene, 
at such a time, to have heard and witnessed something of what 
was groingr on. But here we are more than spectators. We have 
not only * the outward pageants and the signs of grief,' but ' we 
have that within which passes sbow.' We read the thoughts 
of the heart; we 'catch the passions living as they rise.' Other 
dramatic writers give us very fine versions and paraphrases of 
nature, but Shakspeare, together with his own comments, gives 
us the original text, that we may judge for ourselves. This is a 
great advantage. 

The character of Hamlet stands quite by itself. It is not a 
character marked by strength of will, or even of passion, but by 
refinement of thought and sentiment. Hamlet is as little of 
the hero as a man can well be ; but he is a young and princely 
novice, full of high enthusiasm and quick sensibility, the sport 
of circumstances, questioning with fortime, and refining on his 
own feelings, and forced from the natural bias of his disposition 
by the strangeness of his situation. He seems incapable of 
deliberate action, and is only hurried into extremities on the 
spur of the occasion, when he has no time to reflect, as in the 
scene where he kills Polonius ; and again, where he alters the 
letters which Rosencrantz and Guildenstern are taking with them 
to England, purporting his death. At other times, when most 
bound to act, he remains puzzled, undecided, and sceptical, 
dallies with his purposes till the occasion is lost, and finds out 
some pretence to relapse into indolence and thoughtfulness 
again. For this reason he refuses to kill the king when he is at 
his prayers ; and, by a refinement in malice, which in truth is 
only an excuse for his own want of resolution, defers his revenge 
to a more fatal opportunity. — Hazlitt, 

36. Wit and Humour. 

^Jirit and bamour have, I fear, an injurious effect upon the 
character and disposition. I am not speaking of wit where it is 
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kept down by more serious qualities of mind, and thrown into 
the background of the picture, but where it stands out boldly 
and emphatically, and is evidently the master quality in any 
particular mind. Profound wits, though generally courted for 
the amusement they afford, are seldom respected for the qualities 
they possess. The habit of seeing things in a witty point of view 
increases, and makes incursions Ifrom its own proper regions 
upon principles and opinions which are ever held sacred 
by the wise and good. A witty man is a dramatic performer : 
in process of time he can no more exist without applause than 
he can exist without air ; if his audience be small, or if they be 
inattentive, or if a new wit defraud him of any portion of his 
admiration, it is all ower with him — he sickens, and is extin- 
guished. The applauses of the theatre on which he performs 
are essential to him, and he must obtain them at the expense 
of decency, friendship, and good feeling. It must always be 
probable, too, that a mere wit is a person of light and frivolous 
understanding. His business is not to discover relations of 
ideas that are useful and have a real influence upon life, but to 
discover the more trifling relations which are only amusing ; he 
never looks at things with the naked eye of common sense, but 
is always gazing at the world through a Claude Lorrain glass, — 
discovering a thousand appearances which are created only by 
the instrument of inspection, and covering every object with 
factitious and unnatiural colours. In short, the character of a 
mere wit it is impossible to consider as very amiable, very 
respectable, or very safe. 80 ««• the world, in judging of wit 
where it has swallowed up all other qualities, judge aright ; 
but I doubt if they are sufficiently indulgent to this faculty 
where it exists in a lesser degree, and as one out of many other 
ingredients of the understanding. There is an association in 
men's minds between dulness and wisdom, amusement and 
folly, which has a powerful influence in decision upon character, 
and is not overcome without considerable difficulty. The reason 
is, that the outward signs of a dull man and a wise man are the 
same, and so are the outward signs of a frivolous man and a 
witty man ; and we are not to expect that the majority will be 
disposed to look to much more than the outward sign. I believe 
the fact to be that wit is very seldom the only eminent quality 
which resides in the mind of any man ; it is commonly accom- 
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panied by many other talents of every description, and ought to 
be considered as a strong evidence of a fertile and superior 
understanding. Almost all the great poets^ orators, and states- 
men of all times have been witty. Caesar, Alexander, Aristotle, 
Descartes, and Lord Bacon were witty men ; so were Cicero, 
Shakspeare, Demosthenes, Boileau, Pope, Dryden, Fontenelle, 
Jonson, Waller, Cowley, Solon, Socrates, Dr. Johnson, and 
almost every man who has made a distinguished figure in the 
House of Commons. I have talked of the danger of wit ; I do 
not mean by that, to enter into eommonplace declamation 
against faculties because they are dangerous : wit is dangerous ; 
eloquence is dangerous ; a talent for observation is dangerous ; 
everything is dangerous that has efficacy and vigour for its cha- 
racteristics ; nothing is safe but mediocrity. The business is, 
in conducting the understanding well,'to risk something — to aim 
at uniting things that are commonly incompatible. The meaning 
of an extraordinary man is, that he is eight men, not one man — 
that he has as much wit as if he had no sense, and as much 
sense as if he had no wit ; that his conduct is as judicious as if 
he were the dullest of human beings, and his imagination as 
brilliant as if he were irretrievably ruined. But when wit is 
combined with sense and information, when it is softened by 
benevolence and restrained by strong principle, when it is in the 
hands of a man who can use it and despise it, who can be witty, 
and something much better than witty, who loves honour, justice, 
decency, good nature, morality, and religion ten thousand times 
better than wit, wit is then a beautiful and delightful part of our 
nature. There is no more interesting spectacle than to see the 
effects of wit upon the different characters of men, than to 
observe it expanding caution, relaxing dignity, unfreezing cold- 
ness — teaching age, and care, and pain to smile — extorting 
reluctant gleams of pleasure from melancholy, and charming 
even the pangs of grief. It is pleasant to observe how it 
penetrates through the coldness and awkwardness of society, 
gradually bringrinff men nearer together, and, like the combined 
force of wine and oil, giving every man a glad heart and shining 
countenance. Genuine and innocent wit like this is surely the 
flavour of the mind J Man could direct his ways by plain 
reason, and support his life by tasteless food, but God has given 
us wit, and flavour, and brightness, and laughter, and perfumes. 
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to enliven the days of man's pilgrimage^ and to 'charm his 
pained steps over the burning marie.' — Sydney Smith, 



37. Field Sports and Agriculture of the Middle Ages. 

The favourite diversions of the Middle Ages in the intervals 
of war were those of hunting and hawking. The former mnst 
in all countries be a source of pleasure ; but it seems to have 
been enjoyed in moderation by the Greeks and Romans. iRntli 
the northern invaders, however, it was rather a predominant 
appetite than an amusement ; it was their pride and their orna- 
ment, the theme of their songs, the object of their laws, and the 
business of their Uves. Falconry, unkno¥m as a diversion to the 
ancients, became from the fourth century an equally delightful 
occupation. From the Salic and other barbarous codes of the 
fifth century to the close of the period under our review, every 
age would furnish testimony to the ruling passion for these two 
species of chase, or, as they were sometimes called, the mysteries 
of woods and rivers. A knight seldom stirred from his house 
without a falcon on his wrist, or a greyhoimd that followed him. 
Thus are Harold and his attendants represented in the famous 
tapestry of Bayeux. And in the monuments of those who died 
anywliere but on the field of battle it is usual to find the grey- 
hound lying at their feet, or the bird upon their wrist. Nor are 
the tombs of ladies without their falcon ; for this diversion, 
being of less danger and fatigue than the chase, was sluured by 
the deUcate sex. 

It was impossible to repress tlie eagerness with which the 
clergy, especially after the barbarians had been tempted by rich 
bishoprics to take upon them the sacred functions, rushed into 
these secular amusements. Prohibitions of councils, liowever 
frequently repeated, produced Httle efiect. An archbishop of 
York, in 1321, seems to have carried a train of two himdred 
persons, who were maintained at the expense of the abbeys on 
his visitations, and to have hunted with a pack. of hounds from 
parish to parish. The third Council of Lateran, in 11 80, had 
prohibited this amusement on such journeys, and restricted 
bishops to a train of forty or fifty horses. 

Though hunting had ceased to be a necessary means of 
procuring food, it was a very convenient resource on which the 

£ 
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wholesomeness and comfort, as well as the liuniry, of the table 
depended. Before the natural pastures were impraTed, and 
new kinds of fodder for cattle discovered, it was impossible to 
maintain the summer stock during the cold season. Hence a 
portion of it was regularly slaughtered and salted for winter 
provision. We may suppose that when no alternative was 
offered but these salted meats, even the leanest venison was 
devoured with relish. There was somewliat more excuse, 
therefore, for the severity with which the lords of forests and 
manors preserved the beasts of the chase, than if they had been 
considered as merely objects of sport The laws relating to 
preservation of game were in every country uncommonly 
rigorous. They formed in England that odious system of forest 
laws which distinguished the tyranny of our Norman kings. 
Capital punishment for killing a stag or wild boar was frequent, 
and perhaps warranted by law until the charter of John. The 
French code was less severe ; but even Henry IV. enacted the 
pain of death against the repeated offence of chasing deer in the 
royal forests. The privilege of hunting was reserved to the 
nobility till the reign of Louis IX., who extended it in some 
degree to persons of lower birth. 

This excessive passion for the sports of the field produced 
those evils which are apt to result from it — ^a strenuous idleness, 
which disdained all useful occupations, and an oppressive spirit 
towards the peasantry. The devastation committed under the 
pretence of destroying wild animals, which had been already 
protected in their depredations, is noticed in serious authors, 
and has also been the topic of popular ballads. What effect 
this must have had on agriculture it is easy to conjecture. The 
levelling of forests, the draining of morasses, and the extirpation 
of mischievous animals which inhabit them, are the first 
objects of man's labour in reclaiming the earth to his use ; and 
these were forbidden by a landed aristocracy, whose control 
over the progress of agricultural improvement was unlimited, 
and who had not yet learned to sacrifice their pleasures to their 
avarice. 

These habits of the rich, and the miserable servitude of those 
who cultivated the land, rendered its fertility unavailing. Predial 
servitude, indeed, in some of its modifications, has always been 
the great bar to improvement In the agricultural economy of 
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Rome, the labouring husbandman, the menial skcve of some 
wealthy senator, had not even that qualified interest in the soil 
which the tenure of villanage afforded to the peasant of feudal 
ages. Italy, therefore, a country presenting many natural im- 
pediments, was but imperfectly reduced into cultivation before 
the irruption of the barbarians. That revolution destroyed agri- 
culture with every other art, and succeeding calamities during 
five or six centuries left the finest regions of Europe unfruitful 
and desolate. There are but two possible modes in which the 
produce of the earth can be increased — one by rendering fresh 
land serviceable, the other by improving the fertility of that 
which is already cultivated. The last is only attainable by the 
application of capital and of skill to agriculture, neither of which 
could be expected in the ruder ages of society. The former is, 
to a certain extent, always practicable whilst waste lands remain ; 
but it was checked by laws hostile to improvement, such as the 
manorial and commonable rights in England, and by the general 
tone of manners. — Hallam, 

» 

38. The Order of the Key. 

The childish vanity of Sir Sidney Smith, the hero of Acre, 
had at that time passed into a proverb, and some of Wellington's 
aides-de-camp determined to play upon it. A letter was 
accordingly written in hieroglyphics with a French translation 
annexed, and addressed to the admiral as if from the Sublime 
Porte, informing him that His Imperial Highness had been 
pleased to confer upon him the order of the Key ; and the key 
of a door having been carefully wrapped up, with an appropriate 
ribbon attached, it was enclosed in a box and sent to Sir 
Sidne/s lodgings. The key happened to be a very rusty one, 
and the circumstance was accounted for in the letter, which 
stated that the box had unfortunately grot wet with sea-water 
in its passage firom Constantinople. The gallant admiral re- 
ceived the present, as it was anticipated that he would ; and 
being desirous of obtaining some other authority than his own 
for wearing the order, he proceeded to the Duke's house and 
asked his advice. The Duke saw at once into the whole matter ; 
and a sore trial it was, to a man endowed with a keen sense of 
the ridiculous, to keep his gravity. But he put a restraint 

£2 
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upon his feelings, and pretending to be exceedingly angry, 
advised Sir Sidney not to wear the key. He was convulsed 
with laughter when he met the culprits at dinner, and often 
told the story afterwards with admirable humour. — Gleig, 

39. Wealth. 

Wealth usually mtnisten to the baser passions of our nature 
— it engenders selfishness, feeds arrogance, and inspires self- 
seeiuritj', and deadens and stultifies the nobler feelings and 
holier aspirations of the heart. Wealth is a source of endless 
discontent ; it creates more wants than it supplies, and keeps 
its incumbent constantly craving, crafty, and covetous. Lord 
Bacon says, ' I cannot call riches by a better name than the 
"baggage "of virtue : the Roman word is better — "impediment." 
For as baggage is to an army, so are riches to virtue. It 
cannot be spared or left behind, and yet it hindereth the 
march.' ' Misery assails riches, as lightning does the highest 
towers : or as a tree that is heavy laden with fruit, breaks its 
own boughs, so do riches destroy the virtue of their possessor.' 

Goldsmith, referring to the depreciating influence of poverty, 
says — a poor man resembles a fiddler, whose music, though 
liked, is not much praised, because he lives by it ; while a 
irentleinaii performer, though the most wretched seraper 
alive, throws the audience into raptures. 

40. Facts and Figures of Fairyland. 

I. 

In all human beings there exists, more or less intensely deve- 
loped, a craving to know ; a profitless and idle curiosity,it may be ; 
a desire to drag into light whatever is hidden, simply because 
it is hidden ; a wish to go behind the scenes of life and count the 
strings of the puppets. This appetite for ^ informatton ' is so uni- 
versal that it cannot but be accounted natural ; and being natural, 
it must needs be healthy. We shall offer no other apology, then, 
for takingr stock and measurement of the magical scenes which 
dazzle the eyes of children, great and small, who go to the pan- 
tomime ; or for entering into snob calculations as the number 
of yards of muslin required for the dresses of an elfin corps, the 
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quantity of pasteboard necessary to the full development of those 
capacious heads from which the decasyllabic verse of the comic 
dramatist issues as from a tomb, the square feet c^ canvas in a 
fairy dell, the sheets of tinfoil, the books of gold-leaf or Dutch 
metal, and the pounds of paint and spangles used in the service 
of Fun and Fancy. In plain fact, we are atom&t to offer some 
statistics of that enchantment which, seemingly swayed by the 
beneficent and glittering staff of the good fairy, or by the supple 
wand of Harlequin, is in reality dependent on the pulleys and 
cords of the machinist, the skilfully disposed daubs of the scene- 
painter's brush, the quaint conceits of the property-man^ and the 
well- drilled efficiency of the posture-master. 

II. HarUquirfs Dress, The Spangles, 

Nobody who has not been told how a spangle is made would 
ever be able to guess at the process, Arem a sight of the Httle 
flat, circular, shining piece of metal, with a hole in the centre, 
and a scarcely perceptible slit on one side. "WltlilB the 
memory of Hving costumiers spangles used to cost thirty-six 
shillings a pound ; they may now be bought for four shiUings. 
Like most iroeds of a special use, they have a narrow market ; 
and indeed the trade in this country may almost be said to be 
in one pair of hands. They are made from plated copper wire, 
which comes from Germany. It is drawn out to the requisite size, 
and is then twisted, by English workmen, round a steel mandrel 
till it has the same close spiral form as an idd-fiiwliioBed spring, 
before the days of vulcanised indiarubber. From the long 
twist of metal thus shaped rings are eiiopped by a machine ; 
and every ring eloees by the elasticity of the metaL These 
rings, placed on a smooth steel anvil, are struck eae by one 
with a smooth steel hammer, and, being flattened at a blow, are 
spangles. Their poUsh is the combined effect of plating and of 
the smart, dexterous manner in which they are struck. Machi- 
nery is now used for the purpose, and a curious fact is thus exem- 
plified — namely, that any piece of metal, plated ttowever thinly 
with gold or silver, retains the same sur&ce when beaten out. 
A gilt shilling, for instance, may be luunniered to the circum- 
ference of a watch-dial, and it will still have the look of being 
made of gold. We have stated — and we have this fact as well 
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as others on the authority of the chief manufacturer in this 
country of stage dresses, for borne use and for exportation — that 
there are about six pounds of spangles on a Harlequin's dress, 
though the weight has been sometimes said to be twice or thrice 
as much. How many thousands of spangles have to be sewn 
on, with four stitches to each spangle, can of course be cal- 
culated by any person who will weigh out an ounce, count them, 
and then multiply them by 96. They will amount probably 
to 70,000 or 80,000 ; and these are, every one of tbem, sewn 
on with the best white silk -twist that can be bought or made. 
The sewlBgr-maclilBe has not yet been adapted to this tedious 
work ; nor can it very well be, until a most ingenious modification 
may occur to some inventor. The tlffbt-flttinff suit which the 
spangles are made to cover, like the scales of a salmon, is 
fashioned of a particularly strong web-olotb, manufactured ex- 
pressly for the purpose at Nottingham. The triangular, or, more 
properly speaking, balf-diamond shaped patches, are stoutly 
sewn on with the same strong silk-twist used in affixing the 
spangles. The patches are of Leicester and Bradford cloth, so 
fine that it has frequently to be woven for the special purpose. 
Their colours should properly be four — red, blue, yellow, and 
green — typifying, after a roughly scientific fashion, what used 
to be called the four elements, to wit, earth, air, fire, and water. 
The average cost of a Harlequin's dress is 10/. 

III. The Masks. 

Staonld the faithful historian be bidden to discourse of pan- 
tomime masks, he must needs expand with his subject till he 
include the fine arts, painting and sculpture. The first cost of 
a great ugly head which yets knocked about nigrbt after 
niirbt during the run of the favourite Christmas entertainment 
is not easily calculated. When it has been modelled and oast, 
the mere pasteboard manufacture may not be very expensive, 
unless there is some extraordinary mechanical action to be 
combined with the stolid ffoffffle-eyed expression of the face. 
But the first design is costly, as may be soon supposed when 
we state, by way of example, that the masks for a pantomime 
played at Covent Garden were modelled by one of the most 
celebrated sculptors of the age, Signor Raffaelle Monti, whose 
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Eve, Veiled Vestal, and other statues — ^the beanty <^ which 
generally inclines to what is termed the morhidesxa of artistic 
grace — are about as difieient from the huge caricatures of 
human physiognomy introduced into a pantomime as Clown 
himself is different from the Apollo Belvidere. A strangely 
interesting collection might be made frxim sketches in the 
possession of the property-ouiB and the wardrobe-keeper. 
Artists whose names are among the roost honoured of our time 
have not thought it derogatory to their genius to design masks, 
fancifrd costumes for the pantomime. Hid away on dusty 
shdves in * Old Drury ' are folios full of odd nlglitmare notions 
timoea]»le to men who woke to the noblest achievements of 
imaginative art Sometimes, indeed, the designers of panto- 
mime figures and faces devote a lifetime to this Idnd of work, 
unmixed with higher matter ; and the annals of lunacy record 
the dismal case of a monomaniac who was haunted during the 
last years oi his existence by gobltn afiapw that he had con- 
jured into being. 

IV. TTie Transformation Scene, 

Transformation scenes are now the points tPappui of the 
spectacular drama, burlesque or pantomimic ; and many of 
these goigeous exhibitions are distinguished by an originality so 
striking, that tiiousands of people are drawn to each theatre by 
curiosity to see the one grand scene of which they have liearA so 
much. It is difficult to give the palm where the merit seems 
so equal ; and perhaps it ought to be cut into quarters and 
divided among Covent Garden, Drury Lane, Her Majesty's, 
and the Princess's. The stage of the old Opera-house is so 
deficient in depth that the production of anjtlUiiir like a distant 
effect demands all the illusory powers of scenic perspective. 
Covent Garden, on the other hand, boasts a stage of immense 
capacity for spectacle, as opeim-roeiv know full well, when the 
airs from the 'Proph^te ' and the ' Huguenots ' remind them of 
scenes unsurpassed in picturesque grandeur. There is ample 
scope and veige enough for a pantomime on the stage that has 
admitted the grand expanse of mountain and valley echoing 
the name and deeds of William Tell. The workUiff of a trans- 
formation scene is principally from the mezzanine floor below 
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the stage, which space is at such a time a wilderness of ropeS 
mostly running in a vertical position up and down. The 
seemingly slight supports of the fairies, poisingr them in mid-air, 
are iron trufts-grirders, such as would be sufficiently strong to be 
used in a suspension-bridge. All the scenery at Covent Garden 
is either raised from nnderneatli the stage or is lowered from 
atyove. The size of the ' clpths/ as the flat-ftoenes are called, 
is 74 feet in length, by 44 in height. On one of them in the great 
transformation scene of a pantomime a dock-dial is painted, 
and the numerals of the hours being removed §rive way to daz- 
zling fairy forms* This immense dial, of course, appears to be 
many times larger than the face of any real clock ; but it is in 
fact the precise circumference to baif an inch of the illuminated 
dial on the elock-tower of Westminster Palace. A good op- 
portunity is therefore afforded the public of realising the 
stupendous size of that horologe. The transformation scene in 
the Drury Lane pantomime also enlists the aid of powerful 
machinery, the rising and sinking of resplendently draped 
figures being contrived by huge wheels, which as they lift one 
young lady lower another. The ironwork is ingeniously hidden 
by wings at the back of each form, as well as by cloud scenery. 
All the complex arrangements of the transformation scene are 
regulated in practice by a code of signals as complete as that of 
a railway ; and it is in obedience to the motion of a little flag 
that stars open and disclose visions of dazzling delight, which 
bring down the house in a storm of admiring plaudits. 

V. The Miseries of the Performers, 

There are different aspects, some of them sad, some ridicu- 
lous, and some perchance both, in which we may cboose to 
regard a pantomime and those who act in it. We may think 
of Harlequin with a headache, or of Columbine, poor girl, with 
a cough ; we may suppose that Pantaloon has unquiet thoughts 
about his landlord, and that Clown would like to know what 
medicine will cure the sick wife or child at home. A poor 
banner-carrier was once heard to wbeeze out with his 
remnant of a lung, that he feared this would be about the last 
procession he should ever have to take part in, till he himself 
should be carried in one. But perhaps the most grotesquely 
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lugubrious tale ever told of a pantomime company was of a 
troop that, having left New Orleans on a rambling tour, was 
stricken with the plague, when the only survivor, Harlequin, 
fled in his motley suit, which he wo're for many weeks during 
his sojourn with Indians. Did he cut the spangles off? 
Their weight adds six or seven pounds to that of a Harlequin's 
dress, which is something like a suit of cbain-armoor to 
handle. It was in no vain carking mood that we ventured for a 
time to depoetise the holiday dreams of bright and graceful 
childhood. To lay bare the skeleton of sheer tomfoolery is to 
demonstrate its kinship with serious flesh and blood. If any 
of the matter-of-faot gossip here set down shall induce a 
single reader to regard more tolerantly, more considerately, and 
more charitably, the numerous class engaged in the hard work 
of making ftin, we shall have done no harm in letting daylight 
behind the scenes of the theatre — into almost the only spot 
upon earth which the blessed sun does not gladden, but renders 
cheerless, cold, and desolate. 

41. The Siege of Arcot. 

During fifty days the siege went on. During fifty days the 
young captain (Clive) maintained the defence with a firmness, 
vigilance, and ability which would have done honour to the 
oldest marshal in Europe. The breach, however, increased 
day by day. The garrison began to feel the pressure of hunger. 
Vnder such circumstances any troops scantily provided with 
oflicers migrbt have been expected to show signs of insubor- 
dination ; and the danger was peculiarly great in a force com- 
posed of men differing widely from each other in extraction, 
colour, language, manners, and religion. But the devotion of 
the little band to its chief surpassed anytbingr tbat is related of 
the Tenth Legion of Caesar, or of the Old Guard of Napoleon, 
The Sepoys came to Clive, not to complain of their scanty fare, 
but to propose that all the grain should be given to the Euro- 
peans, who required more nourishment than the natives of Asia. 
The thin gruel^ they said, which was strained away from the 
rice, would suffice for themselves. History contains no more 
touching instance of military fidelity, or of the influence of a 
commanding mind. An attempt made by the government of 
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Madras to relieve the place had failed. But there was hope 
from another quarter. Morari Row declared that he had never 
before believed that Englishmen could fight, but that he would 
willingly help them since he saw that they had spirit to help 
themselves. — Macauiay, 

42. Assassination of General Kleber. 

After the battle of Heliopolis the French army seemed to 
be surrounded with the most brilliant circumstances. Kleber 
formed the Greeks and Copts into battalions, whom he trained 
to the use of arms and elotbed in the uniform of his country. 
But Just as the superior abilities of this Alsatian commander 
begun to unfold themselves, he was stabbed whilst walking on 
his terrace in Cairo, and his blood still marks the palings 
against which he stanrered. The assassination of an officer so 
generally beloved, so much respected and esteemed by all 
parties, enemies as well as friends, appears a mystery which 
time has not yet unravelled. His body was conveyed to France 
with the skeleton of the assassin. This wretched slave, Soly- 
man el Aleppi, was empaled alive, and lived in that state for three 
days. Neither when his hand was cut off, nor during the dread- 
ful operation which humanity revolts at, did he betray the least 
fear ; his only cry was for water, and from time to time he 
uttered a bitter curse against those who had persuaded him to 
make a confession, under the promise of a pardon. — Denon, 

43. Napoleon's System of Warfare. 

The art of war, it was maintained, had undergone a won- 
derful change since the advent of Napoleon. Until the appear- 
ance of that great master, whose practical lessons had orer- 
tnmed all former theories, the art, his parasites said, had never 
been perfectly understood. But, in point of fact, there was 
nothing new in the system of Napoleon ; he acted on the sound 
principles adopted by Marlborough, by Frederick, and indeed 
by all the great generals of antiquity, but from which his adver- 
saries had invariably departed. His whole system consisted in 
concentrating his forces on important points, instead of dis- 
seminating them in long lines of posts ; in concealing his inteh- 
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tions by keeping his plans confined within his own breast ; in 
masking his movements by swarms of light troops when dirnvtav 
near his adversaries, and in attacking vigorously when the 
moment for action arrived. ^ITliat litde there was of novelty in 
his nufde of attack was feulty ; for he continued the system 
adopted by his republican predecessors, of pushing forward dense 
columns of raw recruits s^inst the well-formed lines of the 
enemy, totally recardless of the loss of life. — Military Life of 
Wellingiotiy by Jackson and Scott. 

44. Execution of the Duke d'Enghien. 

This sanguinary scene took place at the castle of Vincennes. 
It was General Ordener, commandant of the liarse-grcnadtow 
of the guard, who received orders from the minister of war to 
yg o ce ed to the Rhine, in order to give instructions to the chiefs 
of the gendarmerie of New Brisach, which was placed at his 
disposal This general sent a detachment of gendarmerie to 
Ettenheim, where the Duke d'Enghien was arrested on March 
15. He was immediately conducted to the citadel of Strasburg, 
where he remained until the i8th to give time for orders to be 
received from Paris. These orders were given rapidly, and 
promptly executed ; for the carris^ which conveyed the unfor- 
tunate prince arrived at the barrier of Paris at eleven o'clock on 
the morning of the 20th. It remained there finr five hours, and 
then departed by the exterior boulevard on the road to Vin- 
cennes, where it arrived at night. Every scene of this horrible 
affair took place during the night — ^the sun did not even shine 
upon its tragic close. The soldiers had orders to proceed to- 
A^ncennes during the night ; it was at night that the fatal gates 
were closed upon the prince ; at night the court was assembled 
to try him, or rather to condemn him without trial When the 
clock struck six on the morning of March 21, the order was 
given to ftre, and the prince ceased to live. — Bourrienne. 

45. A Spanish General-in-Chief. 

On the 2 1 St the two commanders-in-chief dined together ; 
and te ■ mm « ftor the military spectacle Cuesta had given Sir 
Arthur, the British troops were drawn out in the evening for 
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his inspection. The monntlna^ on horseback to proceed to the 

review, showed how ill-fitted was Cuesta for the activity of war. 
He was lifted on his horse by two grenadiers, while one of his 
aides-de-camp was ready on the other side to conduct his right 
leg over the horse's croup and place it in the stirrup ! Remarks 
were whispered at this moment that if his mental energy and 
activity did not compensate for his bodily infirmity, Sir Arthur 
would find him but an incapable coadjutor. The general passed 
along the line from the left to the right, just as the night fell ; 
and we saw him put comfortably into an anttqnated sqnare- 
comered coach, drawn by nine mules, and proceed to his 
quarters. — Earl of Munster, 

46. The Spanish Guerrillas. 

The French had never found any difficulty in defeating the 
Spanish armies; but now they were engaged with the nation 
— they stood side by side in the market-places with men who 
were marking them for a prey. The peasant was seen plough- 
ing peaceably in his field ; but in one of the furrows lay his 
long Spanish gun, ready to give aid in any chance contest be- 
tween the partidas, or guerrillas, and the passing detachments 
of the enemy. Not a mountain pass in the romantic land but 
there lay among the rocks and bushes a group of these fierce and 
formidable men, awaiting the expected convoy or the feeble com- 
pany. Even in the plains the posts of correspondence were com- 
pelled to fortify a belfry, or tower, or house ; and the sentinel kept 
his vigilant look-oat from a scaffolding of planks, that he might 
see all that passed in the fields around'; nor could any of the 
soldiers venture beyond the inclosure thus fortified for fear of 
assassination. To lead these guerrilla bands, the priest grirded 
up his black robe, and stuck pistols in his belt — the student 
threw aside his books, and grasped a sword — the shepherd for- 
sook his flock — the husbandman his home. — Moyle Sherer. 

47. The Bedouins. 

By degrees, the numbers of the Bedouins increased, and 
without offerlngr any resistance to the head of the column, they 
hovered round us all day, greeting us with wild yells. They 
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^gallop without any order, and singly, to witlilii eighty or a 
hundred paces of our sharpshooters, and discharge their rifles 
at Aill speed. The horse then turns of his own aoeord, and 
the rider loads his gun as he retreats ; and this is repeated 
a^ain and avain all day lon^. The Bedouins never wait for 
a close encounter hand to hand when charged by our cavalry ; 
they disperse in all directions, but instantly return. The only 
difference between them and the Numidians, of whom Sallust 
says, 'they fight flying and retreat only to return more numerous 
than before,' is, that the Niunidians of old fought with bows and 
the Bedouins have rifles. This kind of fighting is equally 
dangerous and fatiguing to us. It is no joke to be flrtngr in all 
directions from simrise to sunset, and to march at the same time, 
for we seldom halt to fight at our ease. The General only 
orders a halt when the rearguard is so fiercely attacked as to 
require reinforcement. Any soldier of the rearguard who is 
wounded or tired has the pleasant prospect of falling into the 
hands of the Bedouins, and having his head cut off by them. 
One comfort is that this operation is speedily performed : two 
or three strokes with the yataghan are a lasting cure for all pains 
and sorrows. — Tlu French in Algiers, translated by Lady Duff 
Gordon, 

48. The Cost of the Bombardment of Algiers by 

Lord Exmouth. 

There are middle-aged Moors in Algiers who can remember 
very well when Bourmont's cannon were first heard at Sidi- 
Ferruck ; but there are aged Moors whose recollection will canrj- 
them still further back, and who have a distinct remembrance of 
the year 1 81 7, when Lord Exmouth rained sliot and shell from the 
British fleet into Algfiers. The conquest by the French did not 
take place until thirteen years later ; but there is no doubt that the 
assault made by Lord Exmouth broke the neck of the piratical 
power of the Barbary States. The scare in Algiers was awful. 
The terrified mob forced the Dey to come to terms, and the Janis- 
saries strangled him shortly afterwards for having come to thenu 
There is still, among some old people, a droll kind of uncertainty 
as to wliy the English should have knocked the city to pieces 
"without sacking it and murdering the inhabitants. They can't 
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understand why the Engliz should have gone away. * How 
much did it cost your nation to bombard my forts ? ' asked the 
Dey of Lord Exmouth when the treaty of peace was signed. 
The gallant sailor gave him a rova^ta estimate of the Jiumber 
of thousands of pounds sterling the expedition would probably 
cost. * Allah is great ! ' exclaimed the Dey. * If you had only told 
me beforehand and given me half the money, I would have 
saved you all this trouble and bombarded the town myself.' 

49. Sidi-Embarek, the Holy Marabout. 

Before the awful earthquake which in 1825 destroyed both 
Kolea and Blidah, the first-named place was a kind of minia- 
ture Mecca, to which the Arabs, from hundreds of miles round, 
made pilgrimages. The Kolea of the present day is notable 
mainly for a very cosy little inn, a couple of caf^s, and a military 
club ; but a quarter of a century since it was the locale of the 
shrine of Sidi-Embarek. The sainted Marabout came down to 
Milliana with two servants. He could not pay these a^entry 
their wages ; he consequently turned them out of doors. They 
went away to the boarders of the Chelif, where they begat children, 
who became the tribe of the Hachems of the east Sidi-Embarek 
then repaired to Kolea, where he engaged himself as a plough- 
man, to one Ismail, a farmer. The holy man — Sidi, I mean — 
had, however, contracted the habit, not uncommon among his 
countrymen, of going to sleep instead of working. Ismail, like 
a jolly farmer taklngr his walks abroad over his acres, espies 
his lazy ploughman asleep under a fig-tree. Forthwith he 
Bdakes up to him with a big stick, when, wonderftal to tell, he 
saw Sidi's oxen ploughing, with never a hand to guide coulter 
or share, and the furrows were as clean as whistles. The tra- 
dition likewise adds that while Sidi thus slumbered he was 
guarded by a covey of partridges, who, the holy man being 
much tormented by fleas and other small deer even more objec- 
tionable, performed all that was requisite in the way of scratching 
and exterminating for the somnolent saint. After this, nothing of 
course was left for Farmer Ismail save to fall down at the feet of 
3idi-Embarek and worship him. * Oh, my lord ! ' cried this be- 
nighted a^culturist, *thou art clearly the elect of Allah. Hence- 
forward thou shalt be the master, and I the servant.* Whereupon 
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the holy Sidi-Embarek set up ^koubba\ devotees came to worship, 
bringing gifts ; and he gathered great riches. His descendants 
— for he was a married Marabout — ^were respected even by the 
Turks, and the few who still exist continue to exert a consider- 
able though occult influence. 

50. Self-estimate of Progress. 

It is curious, and it is instructive to remark, how heartily 
men, as they grow towards middle age, despise themselves as 
they were a few years since. It is a bitter thing for a man to 
confess that he is a fool ; but it costs little effort to declare that 
he was a fool a good wl&ile agro. Indeed a tacit compliment 
to his present self is involved in the latter confession : it 
suggests the reflection what progress he has made, and how 
vastly he has improved since then. When a man informs us 
that he was a very silly fellow in the year 1857, it is assumed 
that he is not a very silly fellow in the year 1867. It is as when 
the merchant with ten thousand a year, sitting at his sumptuous 
table, and sipping his '41 claret, tells you how, when he came 
as a raw lad from the country, he used often to have to a^o 
witbot&t his dinner. He knows that the plate, the wine, the 
massively elegant apartment, the silent servants, so alert yet so 
impassive, will appear to join in chorus with the obvious sug- 
gestion, * You see he has not to go without his dinner now ! * 
Did you ever, when twenty years old, look back at the diary 
you kept when you was sixteen; or when twenty-five, at the 
diary you kept when twenty ; or at thirty, at the diary you kept 
when twenty-five ? Was not your feeling a singular mixtiu-e of 
humiliation and self-eomplaceney ? What extravagant silly 
stuff it seemed that you had thus written five years before ! 
Oh ! what a fool toe must have been wbo wrote it ! It is a 
difficult question to which the answer cannot be elicited, Who 
is the greatest fool in this world ? But every candid and sensible 
man of middle age knows thoroughly well the answer to the 
question, Who is the greatest fool that he himself ever knew ? 
And after all, it is your diary, especially if you were wont to 
introduce into it poetical remarks and moral reflections, that will 
mainly help you to the humiliating conclusion. — A. K. H. B. 
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51. A New Way of Paying Salaries. 

D. commenced life, after a course of hard study, in the house 
of ' pure Emanuel/ as usher to a knavish, fanatic schoolmaster 

at , at a salary of eight pounds per annum, with board and 

lodging. Of this poor stipend he never received above half in 
all the laborious years he served this man. He tells a pleasant 
anecdote that, when poverty staring^ out at his ragged knees 
has sometimes compelled him, against the modesty of his nature, 

to hint at arrears. Dr. would take no immediate notice, but 

after supper, when the school was called together to even-son|^, 
he would never fail to introduce some instructive homily against 
riches and the corruption of the heart occasioned through the 
desire of them — ending with, ' Lord, keep thy servants above all 
things from the heinous sin of avarice ; ' * having food and 
raiment let them tberewitbal be content ; ' ^ Give me Hagar's 
wish ' — and the like, which to the little auditory sounded like a 
doctrine full of Christian prudence and simplicity, but to poor 
D. was a receipt in full for that quarter's demand at least — 
Charles Lamb, 

52. A Game Pie. 

I will tell you a story at this point of a friend of mine who 
was visiting France the other day, and there was an owl in the 
garden that had only grot one leg. My friend nsed to admire this 
owl ; and two or three days after his arrival he had some gtdier 
(as they call their game) for dinner. The * game ' was very small, 
but he ei^oyed his dinner inunensely, and the next day he 
missed the owl from the garden. * Where is the owl gone to ? * 
he inquired of the landlord. ' Monsieur had a little dish of 
gibier yesterday,' was the answer, to the consternation of the 
traveller. * Why did you kill the owl for your dinner 1 ' he next 
asked. ^ I did not kill the owl, M'sieur ; he died bimself ! ' — 
Frank Buckland, 

53. The Mosque of the Bloody Bafiism at Cairo. 

Sultan Hassan, wishing to see the world, and lay aside for a 
time the anxieties and cares of royalty, committed the charge 
of his kingdom to his favourite minister, and taking with him a 
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large amount of treasure in money and jewels, visited several 
foreign countries in the ebaraoter of a wealthy merchant. 
Pleased witli his tour, and beoomlnflr interested in the occupa- 
tion he had assumed as a disguise, he was absent much longer 
than he originally intended, and in the course of a few years 
greatly increased his already large stock of wealth. His pro- 
tracted absence, however, proved a temptation too strong for 
the virtue of the viceroy, who, gradually forming for himself a 
party among the leadingr men of the country, at length com- 
municated to the common people the intelligence that Sultan 
Hassan was no more, and quietly seated himself on the vacant 
throne. Sultan Hassan returning shortly afterwards from his 
pilgrimage, and, fortunately for himself still in disguise, learned, 
as he approached his capital, the news of his own death, and 
the usurpation of his minister ; finding, on further inquiry, the 
party of the usurper to be too strong to render an immediate 
disclosure prudent, he preserved his incognito, and soon became 
known in Cairo as the wealthiest of her merchants ; nor did it 
excite any surprise when he announced his pious intention of 
devoting a portion of his gains to the erection of a spacious 
mosque. The work proceeded rapidly under the spur of the 
great merchant's gold, and, on its completion, he solicited the 
honour of the sultan's presence at the ceremony of naminar it. 
iknticipatlngr the gratification of hearing his own name bestowed 
upon it, the usurper accepted the invitation, and at the appointed 
hour the building was filled by him and his most attached 
adherents. The ceremonies had duly proceeded to the time 
when it became necessary to give the name. The chief Moolah, 
turning to the supposed merchant, inquired what should be its 
name. 'Call it,' he replied, 'the Mosque of Sultan Hassan.' 
All started at the mention of this name ; and the questioner, as 
tbonffb not believing he could have heard arlybt, or to afford an 
opportunity of correcting whatmigrbt be a mistake, repeated his 
demand. ' Call it,' again cried he, ' the mosque of me. Sultan 
Hassan ! ' and throwing off his disguise, the legitimate sultan 
stood revealed before his traitorous servant. He had no time 
for reflection : simultaneously with the discovery, numerous 
trapdoors, leading to extensive vaults, which had been pre- 
pared for the purpose, were flvnar open, and a multitude of 
armed men issuing from them, terminated at once the reign and 
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life of the usurper. His followers were mingled in the slaughter, 
and Sultan Hassan was once more in possession of the throne 
of his fathers. — C R, Baynes. 

54. Executions in Servia, 

Amongst the customs peculiar to Servia is the manner of 
executing criminals. I should observe that but few executions 
take place, murder being generally punished by bard labour 
in chains for a term of years, considerably abridged when the 
crime has been committed by a man on the person of his wife, 
this being invariably considered an extenuating circumstance. 
However, when somebody is killed about whom a great tass is 
made, either by a consul or a senator, the assassin is conducted, 
if the deed were done in the country, to the place where he slew 
his victim ; or, if in Belgrade, to a piece of ground called * the 
Black Promontory,' and there sbot through the back with a 
pistol bullet The Heyduks, or robbers, have a great predilec- 
tion, when their time comes, for being despatcbed by one of 
tbemselves ; they consider this an honourable death, and in 
every way the rlgbt tblngr to do. So there is a retired brigand 
resident in Belgrade — a stout and merry fellow — who does the 
Job for his erring brethren in consideration of as many piastres 
as their friends can muster together to reward his friendly 
services ; he has even been imown to shoot a Heyduk of ex- 
ceptional renown, but impoverished circumstances, gratis. As 
a rule, however, the relatives of a professional murderer are 
pretty weu off, and the Jolly amateur executioner a^ets well 
paid for his trouble. He is quite an institution here, and is 
very proud of his functions, and will always bet twenty ducats 
to one that he hits his unfortunate colleague in the heart at the 
first shot. 

55. Boyish Scenes and Recollections. 

After living witbin a few hundreds of yards of Westminster 
Hall, and the Abbey Church, and the Bridge, and looking from 
my own windows into St. James's Park, all other buildings and 
spots appear mean and insignificant. I went to-day to see the 
house I formerly occupied. How small ! It is always thus : 
the words large and small are carried about with us in our 
minds, and we forget real dimensions. The idea, such as it was 
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received, remains during our absence. When I returned tso 
England in 1800, after an absence of sixteen years, the trees, 
the hedges, even the parks and woods, seemed so small ! It 
made me laugh to hear little gutters that I could Jump over 
called rivers ! The Thames was but a * creek ' ! But when, in 
about a month after my arrival in London, I went to Famham, 
the place of my birth, what was my surprise ! Everything was 
become so pitifully small ! I had to cross, in my postchaise, 
the long and dreary heath of Bagshot. Then, at the end of it, 
to mount a hill called Hungry Hill ; and from that hill I knew 
that I should look down into the beautiful and fertile vale of 
Famham. My heart fluttered with impatience, mixed with a 
sort of fear, to see all the scenes of my childhood — for I had 
learned before the death of my father and mother. There is a 
hill not far from the town called Cooksbury Hill, which rises up 
in the form of a cone, and is planted with Scotch fir-trees. Here 
I used to take the eggs and young ones of crows and magpies. 
This hill was a famous object in the neighbourhood. It served 
as the superlative degree of height. * As high as Cooksbury 
Hill ' meant, with us, the utmost degree of height. Therefore, 
the first object that my eyes sought was this hill. I could not 
believe my eyes ! literally speaking, I for a moment thought 
the famous hill removed, and a little heap put in its stead ; for 
I had seen in New Brunswick a single rock, or hill of solid rock, 
ten times as big, and four or five times as high ! The postboy, 
going down-bill, and not a bad road, whisked me in a few 
minutes to the Bush Inn, from the garden of which I could see 
the prodigious sand-hill where I had begun my gardening 
works. What a nothing ! But now came rushing into my mind 
all at once my pretty little garden, my little blue smoek-flroek, 
my little nailed shoes, my pretty pigeons that I used to feed out 
of my hands, the last kind words and tears of my gentle and 
tender-hearted and affectionate mother ! I hastened back into 
the room. If I had looked a moment longer I should have 
dropped. When I came to reflect, what a change ! I looked 
down at my dress. What a change ! What scenes I had 
gone through ! How altered my state ! I had dined the 
day before at a secretary of state's, in company with Mr. Pitt, 
and had been waited upon by men in gaudy liveries ! I had 
had nobody to assist me in the world. No teachers of any 
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sort. Nobody to shelter me from the consequence of bad, 
and no one to counsel me to good behaviour. I felt proud. 
The distinctions of rank, birth, and wealth, all became nothing 
in my eyes ; and from that moment — ^less than a month after 
my arrival in England — I resolved never to bend beforethem. — 
William Cobbeti, 

56. The Mouse's Petition. 

Found in a trap, where he had been confined all night. 

Oh ! hear a pensive prisoner's prayer, 

For liberty that sighs ; 
And never let thine heart be shut 

Against the wretch's cries. 

For here forlorn and sad I sit, 

IVltbln the wiry grate ; 
And tremble at th' approaching mom, 

Which brings impending fate. 

If e'er thy breast with freedom glow'd. 

And spum'd a tyrant's chain. 
Let not thy strong oppressive force 

A firee-bom mouse detain. 

Oh ! do not stain with guiltless blood 

Thy hospitable hearth ; 
Nor triumph tbat thy wiles betra/d 

A prize so little wortb. 

The scatter'd gleanings of a feast 

My frugal meals supply : 
But if thine unrelenting heart 

That slender boon deny, 

The cheerful light, the vital air, 

Are blessings widely giv'n ; 
Let nature's commoners enjoy 

The common gifts of heav'n. 

The well-tauffbt, philosophic mind 

To all compassion gives ; 
Casts round the world an equal eye. 

And feels for all that lives. — Mrs, BarbaulcL 
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57. London Bridge. 

The scene at noonday on London Bridge, with the streams 
of traffic passing to and Aro between the City and the Borough, 
is one that seldom fails to make an impression on the minds of 
foreigners or provincial strangers when they see it for the first 
time. In no thoroughfare of this vast metropolis, with its 
ciroult of thirty miles, and its population of three millions, is 
the restless, everchanging multitude of figures, who basten 
alongr the foot-pavement on both sides, accompanied by such a 
variety of carriages in the roadway, heavily-laden waggons, 
carts, as well as cabs, omnibuses, and the equipages of those 
who drive horses of their own. The effect of this diverse as- 
semblage is the more striking, because the attention is not dis- 
tracted from it by the tall fironts of houses and the display of 
tempting wares in shop-windows, as in Cheapside or the Strand. 
The Thames, with its steamers and other shipping, may indeed 
be a pleasant sight for the eye to rest upon in fine sunny weather ; 
and the flow of its waters may invite us to think of holiday 
afternoons at Greenwich or at Richmond, such as we hope to 
enjoy agam next summer, free from the din and turmoil that 
sunbunds our working life in town. Or we may be led to 
bolder thoughts of the autumnal vacation, with its trip by sea to 
some bright and breezy shore of England, Scotland, France, or 
P'landers ; where, during the few days or weeks of our furlough, 
it may be granted us to forget the annoyances of business, and 
the troubles of an established household. But the passenger 
over London Bridge must not allow himself to be wholly en- 
ffroBsed by these agreeable reveries, or he will be rudely 
summoned back to the world of present realities by the rough 
jostling of the crowd in which he has to walk, and which forbids 
any person to stand still, except within the recesses of the stone 
parapets overlookingr the river. Wordsworth, it is true, was 
able to compose a meditative sonnet on Westminster Bridge ; 
but that was at daybreak on a midsummer morning, when he 
could bear witness how placidly and silently 

* The river glideth at his own sweet will ; 
Sear Ood ! the very houses seem asleep, 
And all that mighty heart is lyingr still ! ' 

It is rather different on London Bridge at noon. 
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58. Early London. 

The primitive aspect of the site on which the City of London 
stands was notable for its beauty. It consisted of a range of 
hills covered with verdure, gently rising from the north bank 
of the Thames, divided by two inzariantly wooded vales,, 
through which swift translucent streams, known afterwards as 
the Wallbrook and the Fleet, descended to the river. From 
the eommandina^ summits of the hills, the Thames was seen at 
low water, ebbinar and flowingr clear and transparent at their 
feet, while it appeared at high water spread out into a lake, 
covering the level tract of low ground now occupied by the 
densely populated districts of Rotherhithe, Southwark, and 
Lambeth. Immediately to the north of the City a great morass 
or fen, the site of Moorfields and Finsbury, extended east- 
ward to Bishopsgate, westward to Smithfield, and northward 
towards Islington ; whilst the country stretobingr away to the 
river Lea on the one hand, and to the river Brent on the other, 
and to the picturesque northern heights of Homsey, Highgate, 
and Hampstead, was covered by a dense forest, which was 
afterwards known as the Forest of Middlesex. It abounded 
witb game, deer, wolves, wild boars, and wild bulls ; and 
that portion of it which extended from Islington to the healthy 
uplands of Hampstead, and thence to Highgate and Enfield, 
was for centuries a famous biiBtliia^-§rroiuid. Perennial brooks, 
fed by a thousand crystal streamlets, flowingr off nothing but 
verdure, wandered through the forest, by massy oaks, emerald 
glades, and fern-clad knolls, down. to the river ; for during the* 
existence of the forest the rainfall was greater, and consequently 
much more water passed down the brooks than after it was re- 
moved. Caen and Bishop's woods, Hampstead, and the wood 
on the eastern slope of Highgate, are remnants of this ancient 
forest. In primitive times Celtic tracts traversed it from Lud- 
gate through Fleet Street and the Strand, from Newgate through 
Holbom and Oxford Street, from Cripplegate through Highbury 
and Highgate, and from Aldgate through Bow and Stratford. 
It was, however, gradually cut down for supplying the City with 
timber for house-building and fuel for cooking and warming ; 
and the ground, as it was cleared, was converted into parks, 
gardens, meadows, and cornfields. — Builder, 
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59. Paris. 

The situation in Paris during the last three or four days has 
been such as no pen could adequately describe. It even passes 
the bounds of imagination ; picture to yourself what you will, 
you cannot * realise ' it. Palaces and public buildings in ruins ; 
houses bamed down, or bumliigr ; new fires breaking out 
bere and ttaere ; incessant rolls of musketry and cannon not 
far off; shells whizzing overbead, and killing or maiming 
people, and perforating roofs and houses in tills or tbat quarter ; 
small troops of prisoners, male and female, led along every 
street, guarded by soldiers with fixed bayonets; at this or that 
fnairie a sudden volley of musketry, and to your question, 
* What is it } ' the reply, * They are shooting prisoners ! ' barri- 
cades literally in every street ; pools of blood in abundance ; 
dead bodies in not a few places, and carts crammed with others 
passing along the streets ; shops closed everywhere ; consterna- 
tion on every face; death, incendiarism, ruin, desolation around 
you wberever you go ! And that was only, so to speak, the 
material part of the situation ; the moral was far worse. For 
it was said that men and women, chiefly the latter, were going 
about with incendiary bombs, and matches, and petroleum, to 
throw into the orifices of cellars (houses in Paris are built dif- 
ferently from those of London), into the windows — into each 
spot, in a word, in which there was a chance of lighting up a 
conflagration. It was said, too, that vast quantities of explosive 
materials were collected in the sewers, and that at any moment 
entire districts were in imminent danger of being sent flyingr 
into the air. At the same time it was quite certain that, as 
hundreds of people were being arrested in all directions, with or 
without reason, and as many of them were being shot imme- 
diately afterwards, you, wboever you were, ran the risk of being 
seized, placed against a wall, and fired into. In addition to all 
this you had no certainty that, on returning home, if you did 
return, you would not find that an abominable shell had not 
killed the family dear to you, or demolished your household 
goods. — Globe, 
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60. The Apothecary of Newcastle. 

A man in many a country town, we know, 
Professes openly with Death to wrestle, 

Entering the field against the grimly foe, 
Armed with a mortar and a pestle. 

Yet some affirm, no enemies they are, 
But meet just like prlse-llgrbters in a fair, 
Who first shake hands before they box. 
Then give each other plaguy knocks, 
With all the love and kindness of a brother ; 
So (many a suffering patient saith). 
Though the apothecary fights with Death, 
Still they are sworn friends to one another. 

A member of this iEsculapian line 
Lived at Newcastle-upon-Tyne : 

No man oonld better gild a pill. 

Or make a bill ; 
Or mix a draught, or bleed, or blister ; 
Or draw a tooth out of your head ; 
Or cbatter scandal by your bed, 

Or spread a plaster. 

His fame full six miles round the country ran ; 

In short, in reputation he was solus ; 
All the old women called him * a fine man ; * — 

His name was Bolus. 

Benjamin Bolus, though in trade 
(Which oftentimes will genius fetter). 
Read works of fancy, it is said, 
And cultivated the belles-lettres. 
And why should this be thought so odd ? 

Can't men have taste who cure a phthisic ? 
Of poetry though patron god, 

Apollo patronises physic. 

Bolus loved verse, and took so much delight in 't, 
T»i«* his prescriptions he resolved to write in 't 
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No opportunity he e'er let pass 

Of writing the directions on his labels 

In dapper couplets, like Ga/s fables ; 
Or rather like the lines in Hudibras. 

Apothecary's verse ! and where's the treason, 
'Tis simply honest aeallngT) not a crime ; 

When patients swallow physic without reason ? 
It is but fair to give a little rhyme. 

He had a patient lying at death's aoor, 

Some three miles from the town, it might be four ; 

To whom, one evening, Bolus sent an article. 

In pharmacy that's called catharticcd ; 

And, on the label of the stuff. 

He wrote this verse. 
Which one would think was clear enough 

And terse: — 

* When taken, 
To be well shaken.' 

Next morning early, Bolus rose, 
And to the patient's house he goes 

Upon his pad. 
Who a vile trick of stumbling had. 
It was indeed a very sorry hack ; 

But that's of course : 

For what's expected from a horse 
With an apothecary on his back ? 

Bolus arrived, and gave a doubtful tap, 
Between a single and a double rap. 
The servant lets him in with dismal face, 
Long as a courtier's out of place, 

Portending some disaster ; 
John's countenance as rueful looked and grim. 
As if the apothecary had physick'd him, 

And not his master. 

* Well, how's the patient ? ' Bolus said. 

John shook his head. 

* Indeed ! — hum ! — ha ! — that's very odd ! 
He took the draught ? ' John gave a nod. 
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* Well, how ? what then ? speak out, you dunce ! ' 

* Why then,' said John, ' we shook him once.' 

* Shook him ? how ? ' Bolus stammered out 

* We jolted him about* 
' What ! shake a patient, man ! a shake won't do.' 

* No, sir, and so we gave him two.' 

' Two shakes ! 
'Twonld make the patient worse.' 

* It did so, sir, and so a third we tried.' 

* Well, and what then ? '— « Then, sir, my master died.' 

G, Co/man (i 733-1 794). 

61. A Hunt in a Horse-pond. 

Pray what is there to be found in a horse-pond except mud 
dead dogs and cats, and duck-weed ? the reader may ask. Pray 
what is to be found in that trumpery ball they call the earth ? 
the * man in the moon' may demand of his neighbour Saturn as 
they both come out for their evening stroll. The answer to such 
questions is simply * life ; ' life in all diversity of form, beauti- 
fully and wonderfully arranged, each individual deHvln^ benefit 
from the well-being of the mass ; the mass itself prospering in 
ratio witli the individual. 

To the inhabitants of the pond, the pond is the world ; to 
the inhabitants of the world, the world, as compared to space, is 
but a pond ; and when the adventurous hzard has made a voyage 
of discovery round his pond, he has as much right, comparatively 
speaking, to boast of his performance to his fellow-lizarda, as 
Captain Cook had, when he first sailed round the world, to 
write two thick volumes for the information of his fellow-men. 
Well, let us have a look at the pond-world; choose a dry 
place at the side, and fix our eyes steadily upon the dirty water : 
what shall we see ? Nothing at first ; but wait a minute or two ; 
a little round black nob appears in the middle ; gradually it rises 
blgber and blabber, till at last you can make out a frog's head, 
with his great eyes starlnar bard at you ; not a bit of his body 
do you see, he is much too cunning for that, he does not know 
who or what you are ; you may be a heron, his mortal enemy, 
for auffbt he knows. You move your arm, he thinks it is the 
heron's bill coming ; down he goes again, and you see him not ; 
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a few seconds, he regains courage and reappears, having pro- 
bably communicated the intelligence to the other frogs ; for 
many big heads and many big eyes appear in all parts of the 
pond, looking like so many hippopotami on a small scale. . . 
Soon a conversational * wurk, wurk, wurk ' begins ; you don't 
understand it ; luckily, perhaps, as from the swelling in their 
throats it is evident that the colony is outraged by the intru- 
sion, and the remarks passing are not complimentary to the 
intruder. . . These frogs are all respectable, grown-up, well*to- 
ao frogs, and they have in this pond duly deposited their spawn, 
and then, hard-hearted creatures ! left it to its fate ; it has, how- 
ever, taken care of itself, and is now hatched, at least that 
part of it which has escaped the hands of the gipsies, who not 
unfrequently prescribe baths of this natural jelly for rheumatism. 

The tadpoles are cannibals. Vou ask a proof : last year I 
went with a tin quart pot in my hand, toe-biter hunting on 
Clapham Common, and brought home exactly a quart of tad- 
poles ; these I emptied into a tub in the beer-cellar ; there they 
lived, being fed on meat several days, till one evening, on send- 
ing for a glass of the all-refreshing fluid, up comes John with 
half a smile on his face, and simpers out, ' Zf yon please, sir, I 
have brought the beer, but I have upset the tadpoles.' . . . On 
arriving at the scene of the disaster, there were the poor things 
high and dry on the floor. I restored them to their tub, but 
forgot to put back their meat The next morning, I found some 
had not recovered their accident, and round the bodies of their 
departed brethren were crowded the cannibal survivors, eating 
and pulling away, each for himself 

Come again to the horse-pond a few weeks after the tadpole 
era, and you will find hundreds of lively little frogs, no longer 
black specks, but having lost their gills, and their tails, and 
their ferocious appetites, sent forth to fight their way in the 
world. — Curiosities of Natural History, 

62. The Jews. 

' The Jews, independently of the capital qualities for citizen- 
ship which they possess in their industry, temperance, and 
energy and vivacity of mind, are a race essentially monarchical, 
deeply religious, and, slirinlLiii§r themselves from converts as 
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from a calamity, are ever anxious to see the religious system of 
the countries in which they live, flourish ; yet, since your society 
has become agitated in England, and powerful combinations 
menace your institutions, you find the once loyal Hebrew invari- 
ably arrayed in the same ranks as the leveller and the latitudi- 
narian, and prepared to support the policy which may even en- 
danger his life and property, rather than tamely contiiiiie under 
a system which seeks to degrade him. The Tories lose an 
important election at a critical moment ; 'tis the Jews come 
forward to vote against them. The Church is alarmed at the 
scheme of a latitudinarian university, and learns with relief that 
funds are not forthcoming for its establishment ; a Jew imme- 
diately advances and endows it Yet the Jews are essentially 
Tories. Toryism, indeed, is but copied from the mighty pro- 
totype which has fashioned Europe. And every generation 
they must become more powerful and more dangerous to the 
society which is hostile to them. Do you think that the quiet 
humdrum persecution of a decorous representative of an English 
university can crush those who have successively baffled the 
Pharaohs, Nebuchadnezzar, Rome, and the feudal ages ? The 
fact is, you cannot destroy a pure race of the Caucasian organi- 
sation. It is a physiological fact ; a simple law of nature, which 
has baffled Egyptian and Assyrian Kings, Roman Emperors, 
and Christian Inquisitors. No penal laws, no physical tortures, 
can effect that a superior race should be absorbed in an inferior, 
or be destroyed by it. The mixed persecuting races disappear ; 
the pure persecuted race remains. And at this moment, in spite 
of centuries, of tens of centuries, of degradation, the Jewish mind 
exercises a vast influence on the affairs of Europe. I speak not 
of their laws, which you still obey : of their literature, with which 
your minds are saturated ; but of the living Hebrew intellect. 

* You never observe a great intellectual movement in Europe 
in which the Jews do not greatly participate. The first Jesuits 
were Jews : that mysterious Russian diplomacy which so alarms 
Western Europe is organised and principally carried on by Jews ; 
that mighty revolution which is at this momeut preparing in 
Germany, and which will be, in fact, a second and greater Re- 
formation, and of which so little is as yet known in England, is 
entirely developing under the auspices of Jews, who almost 
monopolise the professorial chairs of Germany. Neander, the 
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founder of Spiritual Christianity, and who is Regius Professor 
of Divinity in the University of Berlin, is a Jew. Benary, 
equally famous, and in the same university, is a Jew. Wehl, the 
Arabic Professor of Heidelberg, is a Jew. Years ago, when I 
was in Palestine, I met a German student who was accumulating 
materials for the History of Christianity, and studying the 
genius of the place ; a modest and learned man. It was Wehl j 
then unknown, since become the first Arabic scholar of the day, 
and the author of the life of Mahomet. But, for the German pro- 
fessors of this race, their name is Legion. I think there are more 
than ten at Berlin alone. 

*A few years back we were applied to by Russia. Now, 
there has been no friendship between the Court of St Petersburg 
and my family. It has Dutch connections, and our representa- 
tions in favour of the Polish Hebrews, a numerous race, but the 
most suffering and degraded of all the tribes, have not been 
y&ry agreeable to the Czar. However, I resolved to go myself 
to St Petersburg. I had, on my arrival, an interview with the 
Russian Minister of Finance, Count Cancrin ; I beheld the son 
of a Lithuanian Jew. The loan was connected with the affairs 
of Spain ; I resolved on repairing to Spain from Russia. I 
travelled without intermission. I had an audience immediately 
on my arrival with the Spanish Minister, Senor Mendizabal ; I 
beheld one like myself, the son of a Nuevo Christiano, a Jew of 
Arragon. In consequence of what transpired at Madrid, I went 
straight to Paris to consult the President of the French Council ; 
I beheld the son of a French Jew, a hero, an imperial marshal, 
and very properly so, for who should be military heroes if not 
those who worship the Lord of Hosts ? ' 

* And is Soult a Hebrew ? ' ' 

*Yes, and others of the French marshals, and the most 
famous ; Massena, for example ; his real name was Manasseh : 
but to my anecdote. The consequence of our consultations was 
that some Northern Power should be applied to in a friendly 
and mediative capacity. We fixed on Prussia ; and the President 
of the Council made an application to the Prussian Minister, 
who attended a few days after our conference. Count Amim 
entered the cabinet, and I beheld a Prussian Jew. So you see, 
my dear Coningsby, that the world is governed by very different 
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personages from what is imagined by those who are not behind 
the scenes.' 

* You startle, and deeply interest me.' 

' You must study physiology, my dear child. Pure races of 
Caucasus may be persecuted, but they cannot be despised, except 
by the brutal ignorance of some mongrel breed, that brandishes 
fagots and howls extermination, but is itself exterminated, with- 
out persecution, by that irresistible law of Nature which is fatal 
to curs.' 

* But I come also from Caucasus,' said Coningsby. 

* Verily ; and thank your Creator for such a destiny : and 
your race is sufficiently pure. You come from the shores of the 
Northern Sea, land of the blue eye, and the golden hair, and 
the frank brow : 'tis a famous breed, with whom we Arabs have 
contended long ; from whom we have suffered much : but these 
Goths, and Saxons, and Normans were doubtless great men.' 

* But so favoured by Nature, why has not your race produced 
great poets, great orators, great writers ? ' 

' Favoured by Nature and by Nature's God, we produced the 
lyre of David ; we gave you Isaiah and Ezekiel ; they are our 
Olynthians, our Philippics. Favoured by Nature we still remain : 
but in exact proportion as we have been favoured by Nature we 
have been persecuted by Man. After a thousand struggles ; after 
acts of heroic courage that Rome has never equalled ; deeds of 
divine patriotism that Athens, and Sparta, and Carthage have 
never excelled ; we have endured fifteen hundred years of super- 
natural slavery, during which, every device that can degrade or 
destroy man has been the destiny that we have sustained and 
baffled. The Hebrew child has entered adolescence only to learn 
that he was the Pariah of that ungrateful Europe that owes to him 
the best part of its laws, a fine portion of its literature, all its 
religion. Great poets require a public ; we have been content 
with the immortal melodies that we sung more than two thousand 
years ago by the waters of Babylon and wept. They record our 
triumphs ; they solace our affliction. Great orators are the crea- 
tures of popular assemblies ; we were permitted only by stealth to 
meet even in our temples. And as for great writers, the catalogue 
is not blank. What are all the schoolmen, Aquinas himself, to 
Maimonides ? and as for modern philosophy, all springs from 
Spinoza. 
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' But the passionate and creative genius, that is the nearest 
link to Divinity, and which no human tyranny can destroy, 
though it can divert it ; that should have stirred the hearts of 
nations by its inspired sympathy, or governed senates by its 
burning eloquence ; has found a medium for its expression, to 
which, in spite of your prejudices and your evil passions, you 
have been obliged to bow. The ear, the voice, the fancy teem- 
ing with combinations, the imagination fervent with picture and 
emotion, that came from Caucasus, and which we have preserved 
unpolluted, have endowed us with almost the exclusive privilege 
of Music ; that science of harmonious sounds, which the ancients 
recognised as most divine, and deified in the person of their most 
beautiful creation. I speak not of the past ; though, were I to 
enter into the history of the lords of melody, you would find it 
tlie annals of Hebrew genius. But at this moment even, musical 
Europe is ours. There is not a company of singers, not an or- 
chestra in a single capital, that is not crowded with our chil- 
dren under the feigned names which they adopt to conciliate 
the dark aversion which your posterity will some day disclaim 
with shame and disgust. Almost every great composer, skilled 
musician, almost every voice that ravishes you with its transport- 
ing strains, spring from our tribes. The catalogue is too vast to 
enumerate ; too illustrious to dwell for a moment on secondary 
names, however eminent. Enough for us that the three great 
creative minds to whose exquisite inventions all nations at this 
moment yield — Rossini, Meyerbeer, Mendelssohn, are of Hebrew 
race ; and little do your men of fashion, your muscadins of Paris, 
and your dandies of London, as they thrill into raptures at the 
notes of a Pasta or a Grisi — little do they suspect that they are 
offering their homage to " the sweet singers of Israel ! " ' — 
Disraeliy Coningsby, 

63. The Saxons. 

This people most probably derive their name, as well as their 
origin, from the Sacae, a nation of the Asiatic Scythia. At the 
time of which we write, they had seated themselves in the 
Cimbric Chersonesus, or Jutland, in the countries of Holstein 
and Sleswick, and thence extended along the Elbe and Weser to 
the coast of the Oerman Ooeaa, as far as the mouths of the 
Rhine. In that tract they hved in a sort of loose military com- 
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monwealth of the ordinary German model under several leaders, 
the most eminent of whom was Hengist, descended from Odin, 
the great conductor of the Asiatic colonies. It was to this chief 
that the Britons applied themselves. They, invited him by a 
promise of ample pay for his troops, a large share of their com- 
mon plunder, and the isle of Thanet for- a settlement. 

The army, which came over under Hengist, did not exceed 
fifteen hundred men. The opinion, which the Britons had enter- 
tained of the Saxon prowess, was well founded ; for they had the 
principal share in a decisive victory, which was obtained over 
the Picts soon after their arrival, a victory which for ever freed 
the Britons from all terror of the Picts and Scots, but in the 
same moment exposed them to an enemy no less dangerous. 

Hengist and his Saxons, who had obtained by the free vote 
of the Britons that introduction into this island they had so long 
in vain attempted by arms, saw that by being necessary they 
were superior to their allies. They discovered the character 
of the king ; they were eye-witnesses of the internal weakness 
and distraction of the kingdom. This state of Britain was re- 
presented with so much effect to the Saxons in Germany, that 
another and much greater embarkation followed the first ; new 
bodies daily crowded in. As soon as the Saxons began to be 
sensible of their strength, they found it their interest to be dis- 
contented ; they complained of breaches of a contract, which 
they construed according to their own designs ; and then fell 
rudely upon their unprepared and feeble allies, who, as they 
had not been able to resist the Picts and Scots, were still less 
in a condition to oppose that force by which they had been 
protected against those enemies, when turned unexpectedly upon 
themselves. Hengist, with very little opposition, subdued the 
province of Kent, and there laid the foundation of the first 
Saxon kingdom. Every battle the Britons fought only prepared 
them for a new defeat by weakening their strength, and display- 
ing the inferiority of their courage. Vortigem, instead of a steady 
and regular resistance, opposed a mixture of timid war and un- 
able negotiation. In one of their meetings, wherein the business, 
according to the German mode, was carried on amidst feasting 
and riot, Vortigem was struck with the beauty of a Saxon virgin, 
a kinswoman of Hengist, and entirely under his influence. 
Having married her, he delivered himself over to her councils. 
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His people harassed by their enemies, betrayed by their 
prince, and indignant at the feeble tyranny that oppressed them, 
deposed him, and set his son Vortimer in his place. But the 
change of the king proved no remedy for the exhausted state 
of the nation, and the constitutional infirmity of the government. 
For even if the Britons could have supported themselves against 
the superior abilities and efforts of Hengist, it migrlit have added 
to their honour, but would have contributed little to their safety. 
The news of his success had roused all Saxony. Five great 
bodies of that adventurous people, under different and indepen- 
dent commanders, very nearly at the same time broke in upon 
as many different parts of the island. They came no longer as 
pirates, but as invaders. — Bi4rke, 

64. Last Words of Celebrated Characters. 

Whoever has not lived well, does not know how to die well. 

Martin Lutker. 

To learn how to die, is certainly one of the most useful 
endeavours in Ufe. It is, therefore, a comfort and a power- 
ful incitation for all of ns to reflect on the way in wbicb some 
of the eminent men, whose names are recorded in the poli- 
tical and literary history of the world, breatl&ed tbeir last, to 
remember the words which fell from their dying lips. 

There is much to be learnt from such recollections, and we 
will, for that purpose, endeavour to describe some of these * last 
scenes.' 

The immortal German poet, the author of * William Tell,' 
*Wallenstein/ and 'Don Carlos,' died (1805) in the bloom of man- 
hood, and at the acme of his glory. He had much to regret in 
life ; yet, as a female friend asked him how he found himself, 
Schiller answered composedly : ' MDore and more calm.' And, 
in fact, calmness seems the death-prerogative of good men, cer- 
tainly a precious reward for a life spent in the fulfilment of 
duties. 

The great Goethe, true to the last to his high mind, already 
in the grasp of death, asks for ' light, more light.' 

Johannes Miiller, who has been named the 'Tacitus of 
Switzerland,' and who possessed really much of the thoughtful 
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brevity, and the ardent love of liberty of the Roman annalist, 
died in 1809, with the words : 'All that exists belongs to God, 
and all that happens comes from God/ The eminent historian 
uttered this remarkable exclamation in the last hour of his life, 
when he knew no longer those who stood around him, in a gentle 
but firm voice ; then he tinned round and was no more. 

We have met somewhere wlUi a curious instance of a very 
earnest man dying in the act of making a joke. Wolfgfang 
Muscidus, a professor of theology at Berne, lay quietly on his 
death-bed (1563). His learned friend Haller spoke to him on 
the vanity of life, and exclaimed : * Ah / quid sumus ? ' The 
professor answered with a smile, ^fumus, and expired. 

Jean Jacques Rousseau, who exercised a great influence over 
France, and, as it were, the world, the father of modem deists, 
author of the ' Contrat Social,' the code of revolutionists, of 
* Emile ' — in spite of many errors a most valuable work on edu- 
cation — of the romantic 'Nouvelle H^lo'ise,' and the curious 
' Confessions' of his own life and feelings, died in 1778. His 
last words were a solemn confirmation of his religious faith : 
' Being of beings, God ! ' 

Addison, at the approach of death (1719), behaved in such a 
remarkable manner that we shall give Dr. Young's own account 
of it : 'After a long and manly, but vain struggle with his temper, 
he dismissed his physicians, and with them all hopes of life. 
But with his hopes of life he dismissed not his eoncem for the 
living, but sent for a youth nearly related and finely accom- 
plished, but not above being the better for good impressions 
from a dying fiiend. He came, the dying friend was silent. 
After a pause, the youth said : " Dear sir, you sent for me ; I 
believe and hope that you have some commands ; I shall hold 
them most sacred. May distant ages not only hear but feel 
tJie reply." Forcibly grasping the youth's hand, he softly said : 
*' See in what peace a Christian can die." He spoke with diffi- 
culty, and soon expired.* 

Hunter, physician in ordinary to the Queen of England, one 

t ^^ ?^^^ learned and celebrated men of his profession, said 

at the hour of his death (1783) : ' I would I could hold my pen 

m ^^^Ijier to write down how easy and agreeable it is to die.' 

1 he distmguished author of the ' Essay on Man,' Alexander 

ODe, said shortly before his death, which happened in May 
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1 744 : ' One of the things that I have always most wondered 
at, is that there should be any such thing as human vanity ; if 
I had any, I saw enough to. mortify it a few days ago, for I lost 
my mind for a whole day.' What could ordinary men say, when 
the writer of the * Essay on the Immortality of the Soul ' ex- 
pressed himself in such a striking manner ? 

]bast, bnt not least, the illustrious author of the ' £$say con- 
cerning Human Understanding,' John Locke, who was, with his 
countryman, Bacon, and the French Descartes, the founder of 
our modem philosophy and method of reasoning, said the day 
before his death (1704), to Lady Masham ; * I have lived enough, 
and thank God for having spent my life so happily.' 

When the good utopist and great scholar, Thomas More, 
was told that the king had graciously cbang^ed his sentence to 
be hanged, drawn, and quartered (1536), into that of being be- 
headed, he observed with his usual cheerfulness : * Ood forbid 
that the king may ever grant the same favour to any of my 
friends.' When he had already put his head on the block, he 
begged the executioner to allow him to put his beard beside, 
observing that it had committed no high treason. 

If we turn now from the sixteenth century to the eighteenth, 
the men and women of the French revolution will teach us an 
equally useful lesson, from Mirabeau, who, when he could no 
longer speak, wrote with his dying hand 'to sleep,' down to 
Danton, w^hoj when the executioner prevented him, on the 
guillotine, from embracing his friend, H^rault de S^chelles, ex- 
claimed in his usual bold manner : * Will you prevent our two 
heads from embracing each other ]>resently in the basket ? ' 
Is there not heroic grandeur in Madame Roland's last invoca- 
tion • ' Oh liberty ! how many crimes are committed in thy 
name ! ' and movingr despair in poor Andr^ Ch^nier's exclama- 
tion, when, at the foot of the scaffold, he touched his noble fore- 
head and sighed, * And, nevertheless, there was something hereP 
And yet the death they suffered was violent and premature. 
Saint Just and Charlotte Corday were both under thirty years 
of age when they concluded their life under the hands of the 
executioner. Royalists and republicans, Girondists and Monta- 
gnards, all showed the same valorous spirit, for each had bound 
his life to a principle which he believed to te true and just. 

And how many ended a noble, youthful, and briUiant career 

G 2 
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on the field of honour, flclitlii§r the battles of their country, and 
shedding their blood for their convictions ! It will be sufficient 
to mention the gifted Marceau, who fell, a general scarcely 
twenty-seven years old, and the high-minded Desaix, who re- 
ceived the death-wound in the midst of the triumph of Marengo, 
to which he contributed so much. ' Tell the first consul, said 
he, that J die regretting not to have done more for the Republic ;' 
and in order not to discourage his soldiers, he added, ' Conceal 
my death.' 

That poor royal vagrant and really good man, Stanislas 
Leczinski, king of Poland, and afterwards father-in-law of Louis 
XV., and duke of Lorraine, where his memory is still held in 
great veneration by the peasantry, died in 1766, at the age of more 
than ninety, by a mournful accident. He set his clothes on fire by 
the hot cinders of tobacco, and said himself jocularly : * There 
was only such a death wanting to an adventurer like J was.' 

If we read the lives of statesmen, we shall find that the Cardi- 
nal d'Amboise, one of the few good ministers which it has been 
the lot of France to possess, and to whom that country was mostly 
indebted for the franchise of its cities, said, a few minutes before 
his end, to a lay brother who attended his sick-bed : ' Frire 
Jean^fr^re yean / why have I not been my whole life nothing 
but Tifr^re Jean f ' 

Everyone is acquainted with the beautiful lines which 
Shakspeare puts in the mouth of the dying Cardinal Wolsey, 
but the words of the great dramatist are but a poetical amplifi- 
cation of those really uttered by the minister of Henry VI 1 1. : 
^ Had ! but served God as diligently as I have served the king, 
he would not have fftven me np in my grey hairs.' 

Now, all the men, the last moments of whom we have recorded, 
teaoli us a useful lesson. They all knew that they were dying, 
and gave, therefore, vent to their real feelings, for there are but 
few who would or could act a part at that solemn moment. 

One general remark we may venture to make is, that the last 
desire of each receives a peculiar direction, mostly in accordance 
with his avocations or his aspirations in life, and that no good 
or great man ever fears death. But we will not extend this sub- 
ject too far. We have said enough to convince our readers 
that, if the records of eminent lives are highly interesting, there 
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is also much attraction in what we may be allowed to name, 

* the annals of death.' — The Cosmopolitan Review, 

65. The Children in the Bush. 

A story comes to us by the Australian mail which will fill 
many a mother's eyes with tears, and touch the sterner hearts 
of all those true men who love little children, and are tender to 
them. The colony was ringing with it when the steamer came 
away. Years benoe, probably, it will §ret into a ballad, and be 

* sung or said ' to the tiny Australians of generations to come, 
like the Children in the Wood' to their small cousins at borne. 
Antiquarians are afraid to pronounce how old that famous 
nursery story is ; but what do the little ones care about antiquity 
and dates ? Haven't they Robin Redbreast hopping about the . 
garden and the window-sill all the winter— 'a palpable witness to 
the narrative ? Doesn't he chirp out, as plainly as a bird can, that 
'it's all true, every word of it'? and isn't he plainly of opinion that 
'it's murder to kill a robin,' and that nobody with a conscience will 
touch him, ever since he chanted, with his musical throat, that 
funeral service over the little people in the wood, and * covered 
them with leaves'? The wicked uncle, and the brother and 
sister, and the ruffians, and the kind birds have become part of 
the pretty religion of the nurseries, which * loves man, and bird, 
and beast,' and only through much tribulation with grammars, 
and many disillusions, enters into the reluctant belief that there 
are bad people in the world besides ' giants.' Our Australian 
story has, indeed, no * Robin Redbreast.' If birds had any part 
in it, they must have been the grass parroquet, or the blue 
bird, or the * bell bird ' — something outlandish to English 
nurseries. But it has the old, old pathos of children's suffering, 
and children's tender truth and courage towards each other ; 
with a happier ending, too, than the English ballad, which is a 
capital thing ; for although the conduct of Robin Redbreast was 
highly laudable, we never yet met the audience of wee faces 
that was consoled by that 'respectable funeral.' They can't see 
why ' the one that was of milder mood ' didn't §ro tturongrh with 
his penitence, and, after ' slaying the other there,' brlnr the 
twins out of the blackberry bushes, and then everybody, except 
the 'wicked uncle,' would have 'lived happily ever after.' Well, 
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that's exactly h©w the Australian story does end, and so we tell 
it with the greater pleasure. 

Its heroes are three little people — two brothers and a sister 
— of whom the eldest boy was nine, and the youngest five, the girl 
being -seven years of age. They were the children of a carpenter 
named Duff, who worked at a place called Horsham. In Australia 
small hands can help ; so these three used to be sent after 
brushwood for brooms and fires. They had gone dozens 
of times, and had come back safely ; but tbis once, when their 
mother sent them, they wandered into the bush, and missed 
their way, and at night there were their little cots empty, and 
their little plates of supper getting cold, but no children. ' Lost 
in the bush !' Think what that means for an Australian mother 
— ^when vigorous men have sometimes wandered but a hundred 
yards from the tract in those labyrinths of gum-trees, and gone 
hopelessly forward and backward, and backward and forward, 
till they laid themselves down to die. Of course there was a 
search for them, all night, all day, all the next night and day, 
many nights and many days, and every hour of the weary time 
stealing the hope slowly out of the poor hearts of the father and 
mother. At last they did what ongrlit to have been done before — 
they called the instinct of the savage to help them to find at least 
the corpses of the wanderers. Nobody can explain that instinct ; 
everybody who has hunted or travelled with wild tribes has 
witnessed it. The face of the ground to them is like the leaf of 
a book to us — they read it. One of these Australian blacks will 
tell you if a kangaroo has crossed a creek, by the displacement 
of a pebble : blindfold him, and bring him into the thick of the 
eucalyptuses, he will point to his * gunya ' miles away ; it is the 
sixth sense of races brought up in a life that could not exist on 
five. The blacks soon found the trail of the poor little three ; 
and to find one end, for them, was to be sure of the other. So 
father, and mother, and friends, on the eighth day after the loss, 
followed the native trackers step by step. * Here littlest one 
tired look, sit down ! ' says one black bloodhound ; and pre- 
sently another grunts, ' Big one carry— see, travel in dark — 
tumble into this bush.' Farther on still, the keenest of the pack 
finds the mark where ' little one put down, too tired— big one 
fall on him face— no can jump up.' So yard by yard through 
the scrub, and round and round the dark tree trunks, the sad 
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hunt went, expecting death at best, perhaps worse. But, on a 
stidden, there they are ! asleep, all the three of them, among the 
broom ! the little toddler of five lying between his * big ' brother 
of nine and his * big ' sister of seven — ^not dead, but asleep ! 
And look [ the smallest, not only tucked for warmth between 
the other two, but wrapped in 'Janie's' frock — that tender 
heroine herself remaining in her petticoat. Not dead ; but oh, 
so near it ! Nine days and eight nights without aasTtbingr 
between their poor little lips but one drink of water ! and when 
they wake the eldest boy, those lips of bis are so thin that they 
won't cover his teeth, nor help him to do anything but moan 
* Father ! ' The smallest takes it coolest : ' Father ! why didn't 
you come sooner ? We cooeyed for you.' But the sister, who 
•tripped her frock off and helped carry ^ Frank,' is almost gone, 
and can only just murmur * Cold, cold ! ' Is there any need to 
say how they were caught up, and warmed at the beating hearts 
of the hunters, and fed with wine, and soup, and sweet bread, 
till the light came slowly back to their eyes so nearly glazed, 
and the roses that were deathly white on their tiny cheeks blos- 
somed back again into jolly Australian red ; for they were saved, 
these small adventurers, to tell their tale ? 

But what a story they will have to tell, if that placid sleep 
together in the big green bed of the Australian bush, with the 
sky for their counterpane and the stars for their chamber-candle, 
and death — pitiful, gentle, merciful death — coming close at last 
to 'tack them up' and kiss them, has not banished all from their 
tender memories. What a tale it will be now — ^what a recollec- 
tion hereafter, to try to piece together again that long, long week 
of weary footsteps and sinking hearts ! Think what it must 
have been for them, hand in hand, amid the vast and pathless 
bush of Australia, to see the sun rise, and glare, and set, and 
rise again, and again, and again, and ' no father, no mother.' 
No father and mother, but only new trees, and new bushes, and 
new flowers, which yet seem old, because they are so all ahke ; 
and no path anywhere out of them — ^always ahke ! Always a 
silent green ring about them; full of birds, perhaps, that 
chattered and chirped about the wanderers. How they must 
have gripped each other's tiny hands when the lizards shambled 
over the grass, or a snake hissed at them, and rusded into the 
bushes ; and how they must have nestled together, and cried 
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for the warm beds at home, when the cold night brought the 
noises of the wide forest ! Eight miserable moming^^-eight 
nights of tears and broken sleep — ^and all the time bitter hunger 
and thirst pinching the little stomachs, and driving them to 
wander farther and farther away in the agony of purposeless 
effort. And yet, in what would have^been in twelve hours more 
their forest death-bed, the little sister wraps the little brother in 
her frock, and lies down to die outside him, while the other one 
has carried him till the nine-year-old knees fail and founder, and 
he falls upon his face. But they were saved, and ' Janie Duff' is 
a heroine in the colony, with ever so many hundred pounds being 
collected to buy her a new frock and something else. By-and- 
by, when they are grown up, will they not come to think and 
prove that their lives were saved for something noble 1 Let us 
hope so, as a sequel to the Australian story of the ' Children in 
the Scrub ; ' and, as all such stories must have an ' application,' 
let it be that good little boys and girls should never wander 
in the bush, natural or moraL 



66. The Passage of the Beresina. 

The Russians, having destroyed in their flight the great 
bridge of Borisow, defended all the right bank of the Beresina, 
and occupied, with four divisions, the principal points where we 
could possibly attempt to pass it During the 25th, Napoleon 
manoeuvred to deceive the vigilance of the enemy, and by 
stratagem obtained possession of the village of Studzianca, 
placed on an eminence that commanded the river which we 
wished to pass. There, in the presence of the Russians, and 
notwithstanding their utmost opposition, he constructed two 
bridges, of which the Duke of Reggio profited, to cross the 
Beresina ; and, attacking the troops which opposed his pas- 
sage, he put them to flight, and pursued them without intermis- 
sion to the head of the bridge of Borisow. During these opera- 
tions, which took place within November 23 and 27, we passed 
four dreadful days, traversing many villages, among which we 
could only learn the names of Bohr and Kraupki, where fatigue 
compelled us to halt. The days were so short that, although 
we made but little progress, we were obliged to march during 
part of the night. It was from this cause that so many unhappy 
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wretches wandered from their regiments and were lost. Arriving 
very late at the encampments, where aU the corps were con- 
founded together, they could not distinguish or learn the 
situation of the regiments to which they belonged. After 
having marched the whole day, they were often compelled to 
wrmader alNiiit all night to find their officers, and rarely were 
they sufficiently fortunate to accompUsh their object ; they laid 
themselves down to sleep, ignorant of the hour of march, and, 
on awaking, found themselves in the power of the enemy. 

As we passed the Borisow, we saw the division of Parthou- 
neaux, forming the rearguard of the ninth corps. We then 
quitted the great road that led to the bridge occupied by the 
Russians, and turned to the right to proceed to Studzianca, 
where we found Napoleon ; the other troops of the ninth 
corps, commanded by the Duke of Belluno, arrived likewise by 
the same road. 

The twelfth and ninth corps, and the Poles, commanded by 
General Dembrowski, not having been at Moscow, had so much 
baggage that from Borisow to Studzianca the road was covered 
with carriages and vraggons. The reinforcements which these 
troops brought us were very acceptable, yet we almost doubted 
whether the junction of so many men in the centre of a vast 
desert mlsbt not increase our misfortunes. Always marching 
in the midst of a confused mass of stragglers, with the divisions 
of the ninth corps, we were two hours afterwards arrested in 
our progress by a great crowd ; and, unable to penetrate it, we 
were compelled to mareli ro«nd it. In the midst of this multi- 
tude were some paltry bams, on the sununit of a little hilL 
Seeing some chasseurs of the imperial guard encamped around 
it, we judged that Napoleon was there, and that we were ap- 
proaching the borders of the Beresina. In fact, it was the very 
spot where Charles XII. crossed that river on his march to 
Moscow. 

What a frightful picture did this multitude of men present, 
overwhelmed with misfortunes of every kind, and hemmed in 
by a morass ; that very multitude which, two months before, 
had exultingly spread itself over half the surface of a \*ast 
empire ! Our soldiers, pale, emaciated, dying with hunger and 
cold, having nothing to defend them from the inclemency of the 
season but tattered peUsses and sheepskins half burnt, and 
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uttering the most mournful lamentations, crowded the banks of 
this unfortunate river. Germans, Polanders, Italians, Spaniards, 
Croats, Portuguese, and French, were all mingled together, 
disputing among themselves, and quarrelling with each other 
in their different languages ; finally, the officers, and even the 
generals, \vrapped in pelisses covered with dirt and filth, con- 
founded with the soldiers, and abusing those who pressed upon 
them or braved their authority, formed a scene of strange con- 
fusion, of which no painter could trace the faintest resemblance. 

They whom fatigue, or ignorance of the impending danger, 
rendered less eager to cross the river, were endeavouring to 
kindle a fire, and repose their wearied limbs. We had too fre- 
quently occasion to observe, in these encampments, to what a 
degree of brutality excess of misery would debase human nature. 
In one place we saw several of the soldiers fighting for a morsel 
of bread. If a stranger, pierced with the cold, endeavoured to 
approach a fire, those to whom it belonged inhumanly drove 
him away ; or if, tormented with raging thirst, anyone asked for 
a single drop of water from another who carried a full supply, 
the refusal was accompanied by the vilest abuse. We often 
heard those who had once been friends, and whose education 
had been liberal, bitterly disputing with each other for a little 
straw, or a piece of horseflesh, which they were attempting to 
divide. This campaign was therefore more terrible, as it 
brutalised the character and stained us with vices to which 
we had before been strangers. Even those who once were 
honest, humane, and generous, became selfish, avaricious, dis- 
honest, and cruel. 

Napoleon having, with the assistance of his guard, forced 
his way through this immense crowd, crossed the river (Novem- 
ber 27) about three o'clock in the afternoon. The viceroy, who 
had passed the whole day with him, announced to his staff that 
what remained of the fourth corps should pass the bridge at 
eight o'clock at night. Although not a moment should have 
been lost in escaping from a place so dangerous, many could not 
prevail on themselves to leave th^ fires round which they were 
sitting. Mt is much better,' said they, *to pass the night on 
this side of the river than the other, where there is nothing but 
marshes ; besides, the bridge is as much encumbered as ever, 
and by waiting till to-morrow the crowd will have lessened, and 
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the passage will be easy.' This unfortunate advice prevailed 
on too many, and, at the hour appointed, only the household 
of the prince, and a few of the officers of the staff, crossed the 
river. 

It was, indeed, necessary to know all the danger that would 
have attended our stay on the left side of the river, to induce us 
to pass to the other. The \'iceroy and his suite, arriving on the 
right bank, encamped on a marshy piece of ground, and endea- 
voured to find out the places which were most frozen, to pass 
the night on them and escape the bogs. The darkness was 
horrible, and the wind tremendous, blowing a thick shower of 
ice and snow foil in our faces. Many of the officers, pierced 
with the cold, did not cease running, and walking, and striking 
their feet during the whole night, to preserve themselves from 
being completely frozen. To complete our misfortunes, wood 
was so scarce that we could with difficulty supply one little fire 
for the viceroy ; and, to obtain some firebrands, were obUged 
to appeal to the Bavarian soldiers, the daughter of whose king 
had been united in marriage to Prince Eugene. 

On November 28, Napoleon, being gone towards Zemblin, left 
behind him this immense crowd standing on the other side of 
the Beresina. The snow fell with violence ; the hills and forests 
presented only some white indistinct masses, scarcely visible 
through the fog. We could only see distinctly the fatal river, 
which, half frozen, forced its way through the ice that impeded 
its progress. 

Although there were two bridges, one for the carriages, and 
the other for the foot soldiers, yet the crowd was so great, and 
the approaches so dangerous, that near the Beresina the passage 
was completely choked up, and it was absolutely impossible to 
move. About eight o'clock in the morning the bridge for the 
carriages and the cavalry breke down ; the baggage and 
artillery then advanced towards the other bridge, and attempted 
to force a passage. Now began a frightful contention between 
the foot soldiers and the horsemen- Many perished by the 
hands of their comrades, but a great number were suffocated at 
the head of the bridge ; and the dead bodies of horses and men 
so choked every avenue, that it was necessary to climb over 
mountains of carcasses to arrive at the river. Some who were 
buried in these horrible heaps still breathed, and, struggling in 
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the agonies of death, caught hold of those who mounted over 
them ; but these kicked them with violence to disengage them- 
selves, and, without remorse, trod them under foot. During this 
contention, the multitude which followed, like a furious wave, 
swept away, while it increased the number of victims. 

Borisow being evacuated, the three Russian armies effected 
their junction ; and the same day (November ^8), about eight 
o'clock in the morning, the Duke of Reggio was attacked on 
the right bank, and half an hour afterwards the Duke of Belluno 
was engaged on the left. Every soldier, who had before been 
wandering in confusion, fell into the ranks. The battle was 
obstinately fouflit, and the Duke of Reggio could only obtain 
the victory at the price of his own blood. He was wounded at 
the beginning of the action, and compelled to quit the field. 
The command then devolved on the Duke of Elchingen. 

In the meantime the enemy, notwithstanding the valour of 
our soldiers and the exertions of their commanders, briskly 
pressed the ninth corps, which formed the rearguard. We 
already heard the roar of the cannon, and the sound dismayed 
every heart. Insensibly it approached, and we soon saw the 
fire of the enemy's artillery on the summit of the neighbouring 
hills ; and we no longer doubted that the engagement would 
soon extend to that spot which was covered with thousands of 
unarmed men, sick and wounded, and with all our women and 
children. 

The Duke of Elchingen having rallied his troops, the battle 
recommenced with new fury. The division of cuirassiers, com- 
manded by General Doumerc, made a very brilliant charge, and 
at the same moment the legion of the Vistula was engaged in 
the woods, endeavouring to force the enemy's centre. These 
brave cuirassiers, although enfeebled by fatigue and privations 
of every kind, performed prodigies of valour. They pierced the 
enemy's squares, took several pieces of cannon, and three or 
four thousand prisoners, which our weakness would not permit 
us to retain — ^for in our cruel situation we fought not for victory, 
but only for life, and the honour of our arms. 

In the heat of the engagement many of the balls fiew over 
the miserable crowd which was yet pressing across the bridge of 
the Beresina. Some shells burst in the midst of them. Terror 
and despair then took possession of every breast. The women 
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and children, who had escaped so many disasters, seemed to 
have been preserved only to suffer here a death more deplorable. 
We saw them rushing from the baggage-waggons, and falling in 
agonies and tears at the feet of the first soldier they met, im- 
ploring his assistance to enable them to reach the other side. 
The sick and the wounded, sitting on the trunks of trees, or 
supported by their crutches, anxiously looked around them for 
some friend to help them. But their cries were lost in the air. 
No one had leisure to attend to his dearest friend. His own 
preservation absorbed every thought. 

At length the Russians, continually reinforced by fresh 
troops, advanced in a mass, and drove before them the Polonese 
corps of General Girard, which till then had held them in check. 
At the sight of the enemy, those who had not already passed 
mingled with the Polanders, and rushed precipitately towards 
the bridge. The artillery, the baggage-waggons, the cavalry, 
and the foot soldiers all pressed od, contendlnr wl&ieli should 
pass the first The strongest threw into the river those who 
were weaker and hindered their passage, or unfeelingly trampled 
under foot all the sick whom they found in their way. Many 
hundreds were crushed to death by the wheels of the cannon. 
Others, hoping to save themselves by swimming, were frozen in 
the middle of the river, or perished by placing themselves on 
pieces of ice, which sunk to the bottom. Tbonsande and 
thousands of victims, deprived of all hope, threw themselves 
headlong into the Beresina, and were lost in the waves. 

The division of Girard made its way, by force of arms, 
through all the obstacles that retarded its march ; and, climbing 
over that mountain of dead bodies which obstructed the way, 
gained the other side. Thither the Russians would soon have 
fr>llowed them, if they had not hastened to bum the bridge. 

Then the unhappy beings who remained on the other side 
of the Beresina alxindoned themselves to absolute despair. 
Some of them, however, yet attempted to pass the bridge, en- 
veloped, as it was, in flames ; but, arrested in the midst of 
tibeir progress, diey were compelled to throw themselves into 
the iwer, to escape a death yet more horrible. At length, the 
Russians being masters of the field of battle, our troops retired ; 
the ufvroar ceased, and a moumfril silence succeeded. — Labaume, 
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PART II. 

67. The FfeTE of August 15 in Paris. 

A. The Marchand de Coco, 

In the midst of the multitude, the laughter, the shouting, the 
dust, the din, the smoke of gunpowder from the theatres, and of 
tobacco from a hundred thousand mouths, I always see one old 
famiUar form, and hear one old, old familiar sound. Alas ! there 
he is, the very same. The little old man who sells coco. Why 
do they call liquorice water * coco ' ? His tin pagoda, with the 
drapery of red cotton velvet, and its tricoloured flag at the back, 
is strappea behind his back as usual The pipe and tap pass 
under his arm. The same array of glasses is slung before him. 
He has the same cry, * Coco I Coco d la glace! d la glace ! 
demandez le Coco/^ To-day he calls it ^ Le Coco ImpMalJ 
He tinkles the same little beU. He trusted me five farthings 
when I was a boy and thirsty,. and had spent a week's pocket- 
money in my first cigar. How sick it made me, and how I lay 
on my back moaning and gasping like an indisposed seal, in a 
thicket of a wilderness, very wild and incult in those days, but 
which is now the Bois de Bologne. Coco, Coco d la glace I I 
will have another five farthings* worth thongli it cost me a 
franc How long will this ancient continue to sell Cocol Till 
the crack of doom. Bourbons, Orleans, Bonapartes, Monarchies, 
Republics, Empires are all one to him. He only wants the 
weather to be warm and people to be thirsty and schoolboys to 
be out for a holiday. Gently, but distinctly, tinkles his peace- 
ful little tocsin. ' Coco ! Coco / ' Surely here is a man who 
deserves well of his country. If ever he ascended a barricade 
It must have been in June '48, to cry ' Coco d la glace? 
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B, Open-air Shops. 

Nothing is complete in France without a considerable ad- 
mixture of the shopkeeping element. Our lively neighbours are 
accustomed to call us * a nation of shopkeepers.' Well may we 
return the compliment by calling them a nation of stall-keepers 
and pedlars. Set a Frenchman, stark naked, in the midst of 
the Great Desert of Sahara, and in a quarter of an hour he 
would make something pretty out of some sand and a sunbeam, 
and begin selling it, and overohargringr for it too, d Vinstar de 
Paris. £kA tbougrli there were not shops and stalls enough oppo- 
site, three sides of the Trocadero had been abandoned to the mar- 
chands forains, or petty dealers and hucksters who are permitted 
to line the boulevards with their booths during the first week 
in January, Taking the Trocadero as a fair, I hold it in every 
way appropriate that there should be stalls for the sale of pastry, 
cool ^inks, tobacco, toys, sausages, and the hke ; but what on 
earth the f^te of the Emperor Napoleon III. can have to do 
with frenzied attempts at the retail sale of photographs of the 
Venus of Milo, and the Grande Duchesse de Gerolstein; of 
porte-monnaies and electro-plated spoons ; of indiarubber go- 
loshes and embroidered garters, of shaving glasses and earthen- 
ware teapots, passes my comprehension. I was passionately 
entreated to purchase, first a reading-lamp with a Japanned 
reflector, silvered inside, and next a packet of * hygienic soap.' 
Now, did I or anybody else come to the Trocadero with a view 
of washing or reading ? Those processes are not recreative. 
They are duties, not pastimes. 

C. Open-air Theatres, 

£kM for the open-air theatres, no sooner was the curtain of 
one down than the curtain of the other one went up. The 
dramas performed were of the spectacular pantomimic order. 
The stage was periodically occupied by strong bodies of regular 
•troops, whose red trousers had a very lively and picturesque 
effect, and who went tkrougrli martial evolutions, and drummed 
and fifed and trumpeted, and fired off their muskets and charged 
with their bayonets to the intense delight of the audience on 
the grass. I was told at one theatre that the piece was * The 
Siege of Puebla ; ' but it could hardly have been about Mexico. 
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My belief is that it was the very same piece I saw in July 1839, 
performea by the sons and daughters of the very same actors. 
As for the plot, I think that in a very few words I can describe 
it. Julius Caesar runs away with the wife of Vercingetorix, a 
Gaulish chief. Timour the Tartar, brother-in-law of the injured 
husband, forthwith invades Cochin China with a strong force of 
Praetorian Guards and Chasseurs de Vincennes. Cambodge is 
taken. But Abd-el-Kader being brought in a prisoner, is deco- 
rated with the Legion of Honour by Marshal Bazaine. General 
volley of musketry. The enemy fly, but are hotly pursued by a 
vivandi^re and a comic corporal of Sapeurs. Then the corps 
de ballet enter and dance a bolero. The comic corporal is named 
lieutenant on the spot. The Kabyles then come down in force. 
The vivandikre treats with scorn the advances of a spy in brown 
pantaloons. Another volley of musketry. The troops form square. 
The comic corporal crosses the stage monntea on the back of 
the spy, whom he belabours with a broomstick. A Bedouin Arab 
appears on the summit of a rock pointing a gun menacingly at 
the vivandilre. General discharge of musketry. Waving of 
tricoloured flags. The drums beat aux champs. The spy turns 
out to be the father of the comic corporal. He has done good 
service to France under the most disadvantageous circumstances. 
He is decorated with the Legion of Honour. The vivandilre 
and the comic corporal kneel to receive his blessing, and are 
forthwith united in the bonds of matrimony. An individual in 
general's uniform appears, on a live horse, at the back of the 
stage. The fiery steed shies and the general is thrown. He 
appears hurt. He rubs himself. Indescribable enthusiasm. 
Final discharge of musketry. Vive lEmpereurl Tableau. 
Curtain. End. This is the drama of the Trocadero. You 
may call it the * Siege of Puebla ' if you choose, but in my time 
it was the * Storming of Constantine and the Capture of Maza- 
gran,' and it has been in its time the * Siege of Corunna,' the 
* Capitulation of Ulm,' the * Bombardment of San Sebastian,' 
the * Defence of Pampeluna,' and the * Battle df the Lake 
Regillus.' 

D. Les Vieux de la Vieille. 

One sight I did like : it was the procession of the remaining 
force of the troops which aetaally did make war for the Con- 
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stilate, and served under the first Emperor. There are about a 
hundred of these veterans left, and after hearmg mass at the 
Invalides^ headed by a drum-major, so old that he might have 
been at Agincourt, they march to pay homage to the first 
Emperor, as now represented on the column of the Place Ven- 
ddme. Alas ! the fine old characteristic statue of the ' Petit 
Caporal' has been exiled to a St Helena called Courbevoie, 
and the great man is represented by a figure in a ' night rail/ in 
his hand a chamber candlestick. As this real veteran corps of 
about a hundred men, dressed in what are now grotesque 
uniforms, but which to our grand&thers were the type of dress 
of ttie.only soldiers for whom they eared, advanced towards the 
square, the drums beat, the Guards turned out and presented 
arms, and private individuals uncovered, as the old soldiers 
of the First Empire marolied past. This morning many a 
memory was earrled Imek, no doubt, to Ulm and Austerlitz, 
to the glories of the East and the calamities of the North. This 
is, of course, conjecture ; but I do know that several eyes were 
dimaned with tears, and that even mere bystanders could not 
witness unmoved the homage of these heroes to the statue of 
that great chief, in whom they believed as in a divinity. As 
the ceremony was going on. Marshal Canrobert in the full 
uniform of to-day, returning from Notre Dame, where he had 
been in company with the Senate, the Corps L^gislatif, and all 
the authorities to lil|r>k mass, came on the ground with all his 
A.D.C.'s, and so the present and the past were curiously con- 
trasted. They differ as to dress truly, indeed a more powerful 
contrast than the 1>e-powdered and pti^talled soldier of the 
First Empire, his body buttoned up as in a case, and his legs en- 
cumbered with gaiters like those abominations we call 'butcher's 
boots,' and the active, light, little Zouave or Chassem* of to-day 
can scarcely be conceived. They differ in dress, but I question 
if there is any other difference between the French soldiers of 
the first and of the second half of the nineteenth century. 

68. Sorrows of Werther. 

Werther had a love for Charlotte 

Such as words could never utter ; 
Would you know how first he met her ? 

She was cutting bread and butter. 

H 
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Charlotte was a married lady, 

And a moral man was Werther, 
And for all the wealth of Indies, 

Would do nothing for to hurt her. 

So he sighed, and pined^ and ogrled, 
And his passion boiled and bubbled, 

Till he blew his silly brains out, 
And no more was by it troubled. 

Charlotte, having seen his body 

Borne before her on a shutter, 
Like a well-conducted person, 

UTent on cutting bread and butter. — Thackeray. 

69. Lord Ellenborough and the Bandbox. 

' Lord Ellenborough was once about to %o on the elrcnity 
when Lady Ellenborough said that she should like to accom- 
pany him. He replied that he had no objection, provided she 
4id not encumber the carriage with bandboxes, which were his 
titter abhorrence. During the first day's journey. Lord Ellen- 
borough, bappeninff to stretch his legs, struck his foot against 
something below the seat. He discovered that it was a band- 
box. Up went the window and out went the bandbox. The 
coachman stopped, and the footmen, thinking that the bandbox 
had tiunbled out of the window by some extraordinary chance, 
were going to pick it up, when Lord Ellenborough furiously 
called out, ^'Brive on!'' The bandbox accordingly was left 
by the dltcli-side. Having reached the county town where 
he was to officiate as judge. Lord Ellenborough prooeeded to 
array himself for his appearance in the Court-house. " Now," 
said he, " where's my wig — ^where is my wig 1 " " My lord," 
replied his attendant, " it was thrown out of the carriage win- 
dow.** ' — Samuel Rogers. 

70. The Duke of Wellington and Dr. Hutton. 

It is related of the Duke of Wellington that, having to select 
an officer of the Corps of Royal Engineers to fill a post requir- 
ing considerable scientific attainments, he determined to take 
the opinion of the late Dr. Hutton as to the qualifications of 
one who had been recommended to him for the vacant situation. 
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justly considering that the Doctor, having been for many years 
the director of studies at the Royal Military Academy at Wool- 
wich, must have had good opportunities of judging of the abih- 
ties of those who had passed through his hands.. The learned 
professor was accordingly summoned to attend his Grace. 
The Doctor, though an eminent mathematician, was prone to 
make long speeches. Having therefore culled a few flowers of 
rhetoric, and placed them in array with geometrical. precision, 
he proceeded to the interview with the utmost punctuality. The 
Duke was equally punctual ; and after his usual brief salutation, 
he proeeeded at once to the point. * I have given you the 

trouble of coming here. Doctor, to ask if is fit for t ' 

The learned professor, having made a profound bow, com- 
menced his well-concocted speech : * No man more so, my Lord 
Duke.' * .. . . *That is quite sufficient/ interrupted his Grace, 
taking up his hat ; * I know how valuable your time is ; mine, just 
now, is equally so ; I will not, therefore, detain you any longer.' 
The Doctor withdrew, disappointed at the cutting short of 
his harangue, but highly gratified with the compliment paid to 
his judgment. — Life of the Duke of Wellington^ by Major Basil 
yackson and Captain R, Scott, 

71. Speech of Rolla. 

My brave associates — partners of my toil, my feelings, and 
my fame ! Can Rolla's words add vigour to the virtuous 
energies which inspire your hearts ? No \—you have judged as 
I bave, the foulness of the crafty plea by which these bold in- 
vaders wonld delude you. Your generous spirit has compared, 
as mine bas, the motives which, in a war like this, can animate 
their minds and ours. They, by a strange frenzy driven, fight 
for power, for plunder, and extended rule ; we, for our country', 
our altars, and our bomes. They follow an adventurer whom they 
fear, and obey a power which they hate ; we serve a monarch 
whom we love, a God whom we adore. "Wbene'er they move 
in anger, desolation tracks their progress ! Whene'er they pause 
in amity, affliction mourns their friendship. They boast, they 
come but to improve our state, enlarge our thoughts, and free 
us from the yoke of error ! Yes, tbey will give enlightened 
freedom to our minds, who are themselves the slaves of passion, 

II 2 
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avarice, and pride. They offer us their protection. Yes, sncli 
protection as vultures give to lambs — covering and devouring 
them. They call on us to barter all of good we have inherited 
and proved, for the desperate chance of something better which 
they promise. Be our plain answer this : The throne we honour 
is the peoples choice \ the laws we reverence are our brave 
fathers' legacy ; the faith we follow teaches us to live in bonds 
of charity with all mankind, and die with hope of bliss beyond 
the grave. Tell your invaders this, and tell them too, we seek 
no change ; and, least of all, such change as they would bring 
us. — SJieridarCs * Pizarro.^ 

72. Curates and Bishops. 

I am surprised it does not strike the mountaineers l&ow^ 
▼ery mnoli the great emoluments of the Church are flnngr open 

to the lowest rai\ks of the community. Butchers, bakers, pub- 
licans, schoolmasters, are perpetually seeing their children ele- 
vated to the mitre. Let a respectable baker drive through the 
City from the west end of the town, and let him cast an eye on 
the battlements of Northumberland House, has his little muffin- 
faced son the smallest chance of getting in among the Percies, 
enjoying a share of their luxury and splendour, and of chasing 
the deer with hound and horn upon the Cheviot Hills 1 But let 
him drive his alum-steeped loaves a little farther, till he reaches 
St. PauPs Churchyard, and all his thoughts are changed when 
he sees that beautiful tebrio ; it is not impossible that his little 
penny-roll may be introduced into that splendid oven. Young 
Crumpet is sent to school — takes to his books — spends the best 
years of his life, as all eminent Englishmen do, in making Latin 
verses — knows that the crutn in crumpet is long, and the pet 
short — goes to the university — gets a prize for an Essay on the 
Dispersion of the Jews — takes orders — becomes a bishop's chap- 
lain — ^has a young nobleman for his pupil — publishes a useless 
classic, and a serious call to the unconverted — and then goes 
through the Elysian transitions of prebendary, dean, prelate, 
and the long train of purple, profit, and power. — Sydney Smith, 

73. DiNING-OUT IN THE COUNTRY. 

Did you ever dine out in the country ! What a misery 
human beings inflict upon each other under the name of plea- 
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sure ! We went to dine last Thursday with Mr. a neigh- 
bouring clergyman, a haunch of venison being the stimulus to 
the invitation. We set out at three o'clock ; drove in a broiling 
sun, on dusty roads, three miles in our best gowns ; foimd squire 
and parsons assembled in a small hot room, the whole house 
redolent with frying ; talked, as is our wont, of roads, weather, 
and turnips ; that done, began to grow hungry, then serious, 
then impatient At last, a stripUiigry evidently oauylit up for 
the occasion, opened the door and beckoned our host out of the 
xoom. After some moments of awful suspense, he returned to 
us with a face of much distress, saying Uhe woman assisting in the 
kitchen had mistaken the soup for dirty water, and had thrown it 
away ; so we must do witboiit it.' We all agreed it was perhaps 
as well we should, under the circumstances. At last, to our joy, 
dinner was announced ; but oh, ye gods ! as we entered the 
dining-room, what a gale met our nose ! the venison was high, 
the venison was imeatable, and was obliged to follow the soup 
with all speed. 

Dinner proceeded, but our spirits flairflred under these 
accumulated misfortimes. There was an ominous pause between 
the first and second course ; we looked at each other in the 
face — ^what new disaster awaited us ? The pause became fear- 
ful . , . We obtained the second course with difficulty, bored 
each other the usual time, ordered our carriages, expecting our 
postboys to be drunk, and were grateful to Providence for not 
permitting them to deposit us in a wet ditch. 80 madi for 
dinners in the country. — Sydney Smith, 

74. Dinner. 

Dinner ! The bare mention of the word suggests an ocean 
of more or less embarrassing questions. * What shall we have 
for dinner ? ' has been the subject of a whole book. * Where 
shall we dine ? ' is a question answered abundantly in our ad 
▼erttsingr colunms. Society has not even made up its mind as 
to the proper time for dining. Medical men tell us that 2 p.m 
is the best hour ; the labourer's dinner hour is noon ; quiet coun- 
try folks like to dine at one, in order that they may enjoy- a 
comfortable meat tea at five ; many eminent solicitors dine at 
three ; there are highly respectable people who dine at four ; 
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others have a preference for five ; the public dinner hour is six ; 
Belgravia and Tybumia dine at seven ; and superlative gentility^ 
together with the officers of her Majesty's land forces, dine at 
eight. We have beard of Sybarites who never think of rising 
till 6 P.M., and who dine at midnight, but these are to be con- 
sidered exceptions. When we have fixed upon a time, we find 
ourselves qiiite as pei*plexed as to the manner in which our dinner 
is to be served. Should we dine d, la Russe, and have nothing 
on the table beyond plate, glass, napery, flowers, and epergftes, 
while solemn servitors band scraps of meat to us over our 
shoulders ; or should we * see our dinner,' and surfeit ourselves, 
even before we have begun to eat, with the contemplation of mon- 
strous joints, cauldrons of soup, and turbot as big as boats ? 
Let those who list eat melon with roast lamb ; or follow their 
second entree and their hermitage with * three black Hambro' 
grapes ; ' or insist that a dinner should be bisected, just before 
the roast, by ^ponche d la romaine and a cigarette of Laferme's 
choicest Eessarabian tobacco. We shrink from the examina- 
tion of the vexed problem. 

75. A Chinese Dinner. 

A traveller recently arrived from Pekin gives the following^ 
description of a Chinese dinner : ' The first course consisted or 
a kind of square tower formed of slices of breast of goose and 
of a fish, which the Chinese call " cow's head," with a large dish 
of hashed tripe and hard eggs of a dark colour preserved in lime. 
Next came grains of pickled wheat and barley, shell-fish im- 
known in Europe, enormous prawns, preserved ginger, and fruits. 
All these are eaten with ivory obopstioks, which the guests 
bring with them. On grand occasions, the first dish is always 
birds'-nest soup, which consists of a thick gelatinous substance. 
Small cups are placed round the tureen, each containing a diffe- 
rent kind of sauce. The second course was a ragout of sea-snails. 
At Macao these are white, but at Ningpo they are green, viscous, 
and slippery, by no means easy to pick up with small sticks. 
Their taste resembles that of the green fat of turtle. The snails 
were followed by a dish of the flesh covering the skull of stur- 
geons, which is very costly, as several heads are required to make 
even a small dish. Next was a dish of sharks' fins mixed with 
slices of pork, and a crab salad ; after these a stew of plums and 
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other fruit, the acidity of which is considered a corrective for 
the viscous fat of the fish ; then mushrooms, pulse, and ducks' 
tongues, which last are considered the ne plus ultra of Chinese 
cookery ; deer's tendons — a royal dish which the Emperor him- 
self sends as a present to his favourites ; and Venus's ears — a 
kind of unctuous shell-fish ; lastly, boiled rice, served in small 
cups, with acanthus seeds preserved in spirits, and other condi- 
ments. Last of all tea was served.' — Galignani* 

76. The Hungarian Hussar. 

There is a story of an Hungarian hussar, who, to his misfor- 
tune, was much too fond of corn brandy. Various punitive 
measures had, quite unavalllngrly) been tried to cure him of this 
fatal affection for the bottle ; but neither stoelu, nor stripes, 
nor the blackhole would wean the hussar from the Circe who 
had enslaved him. At last his captain, who really wlslied the 
man %rell, hit upon a plan, by means of which he thought some 
idea of self-responsibility and some sense of shame might be 
awakened in him. He ordered the inebriate dragoon to present 
himself every morning at his, the captain's, quarters, and there 
faithfully report to him all that he had done during the preced- 
ing four-and-twenty hours. Day after day, however, it was the 
same lamentable history — the same mournful catalogue of 
alcoholic excesses. ^Xf you please, your honour,' the penitent 
but incorrigible trooper would begin, ' I went out with Fritz and 
Johann, and we l&ad schnapps. Then I broke three of the 
widow Fiirst's best glasses. Then I beat Fritz. Then Johann 
kicked me. Then I fell into the river. Then I had some more 
schnapps,' and so forth. One morning the captain happened to 
observe that the penitent's utterance, even while he confessed 
his sins, was suspiciously thick, and that he swayed to and fro 
in a most unmilitary manner. * Why, you rascal,' he cried in a 
passion, * what's the good of your telling me of the things you 
did yesterday? You^re drunk now, sirrah,^ The hussar 
brought his hand with tipsy gravity to the salute, * That fact,* 
he said, * I shall report to your honour to-morrow.' 

77, Money and Labour. 

We must not forget that, while some few abuse wealth, there 
are vastly more who know its appropriate use and worth. 
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With woLfStky money is the procurer of our common blessings. 
Money is then the universal talisman, the mainsprlnr of our 
social system, the lever that moves the world. Some modems, 
like Socrates (who wrote in praise of poverty on a table of solid 
gold), cynically speak against wealth. It is, however, the great 
motive agent in all departments of the social economy ; lioiplBr 
on the civilisation of the world, and mlnlBteiinr not merely to 
the elegances, but also the essentials of life. Money represents 
labour, and who can adequately describe the triumphs of labour, 
Qiirea on by the potent spell of money ? It has extorted the 
secrets of the universe, and trained its powers into myriads of 
forms of use and beauty. From the bosom of the old creation it 
has developed anew the creation of industry and art. It has 
been its task and its glory to overcome obstacles. Moimtains 
have been levelled, and valleys been exalted before it It has 
broken the rocky soil into fertile glades ; it has crowned the hill- 
tops with fruit and verdure, and bound around the very feet of 
ocean, ridges of golden com. vp from the sunless and hoary 
deeps, up from the shapeless quarry, it drags its spotless marbles, 
and rears its palaces of pomp. It tears the stubborn metals 
from the bowels of the globe, and makes them ductile to its will. 
It marclies stenaUy on over the swelling flood, and through the 
mountain clefts. It fhuis its way through the winds of ocean, 
tramples them in its course, surges and mingles them with 
flakes of fire. Civilisation follows in its paths. It achieves 
grander victories, it weaves more durable trophies, it holds wider 
sway than the conqueror. His name becomes tainted and his 
monuments crumble ; but labour converts his red battle-fields 
into gardens, and erects monuments significant of better things. 
It rides in a chariot driven by the wind. It writes with the 
lightning. It sits crowned as a queen in a thousand cities, and 
sentfs up its roar of triumph from a million wheels. It glistens 
in the fabric of the loom, it rings and sparkles from the steely 
hammer, it glories in shapes of beauty, it speaks in words of 
power, it makes the sinewy arm strong with liberty, the poor 
man's heart rich with content, crowns the swarthy and sweaty 
brow with honour, and dignity, and peace. 
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78. Markets and Wages in the Reign of Henry VIII. 

Wheat, the price of which necessarily varied, aTeraped in 
the middle of the fourteenth century tenpence the bushel ; barley 
averaging at the same time three shillings the quarter. With 
wheat the fluctuations were excessive ; a table of its possible 
variations describes it as rangriagr from eighteenpence the quarter 
to twenty shillings ; the average, however, being six-and-eight- 
pence. When the price was above this sum, the merchants 
might import to brinp it down ; when it was below this price, 
the farmers were allowed to export to the foreign markets ; and 
the same average continued to hold, with no perceptible ten> 
dency to a rise, till the close of the reign of Elizabeth. 

Beef and pork were a halfpenny a pound — mutton was three- 
farthings. They were fixed at these prices by the 3rd of the 
24th of Henry VIII. But this Act was unpopular bofliwith 
buyers and with sellers. The old practice had been to sell in 
the i^oflw, and under that arrangement the rates had been 
generally lower. Stowe says : * It was this year enacted that 
butchers should sell their beef and mutton by weight — ^beef for a 
halfpenny the pound, and mutton for three-farthings ; which being 
devised for the great commodity of the realm — ^as it was thought 
— hath proved far otherwise : for at that time fat oxen were sold 
for six-and-twenty shillings andeightpence the piece ; fat wethers 
for three shillings and fourpence the piece ; fat calves at a like 
price ; and fat lambs for twelvepence. The butchers of London 
sold penny pieces of beef for the relief of the poor^^very piece 
two poimds and a half, sometimes three pounds for a penny; and 
thirteen and sometimes fourteen of these pieces for twelvepence ; 
mutton, eightpence the quarter ; and an hundredweight of beef 
for four shillings and eightpence.' The Act was repealed in 
consequence of the complaints against it, but the prices never 
fell again to what they had been, although beef, sold in the 
gross, could still be had for a halfpenny a pound in 1570. 

Strong beer, such as we now buy for eighteenpence a gallon, 
was then a penny a gallon ; and table-beer less than a halfpenny. 
French and German wines were eightpence the gallon. Spanish 
and Portuguese wines a shilling. This was the highest price at 
which the best wines might be sold ; and if there was any fault 
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in quality or quantity, the dealers forfeited four times the amount. 
Sent, another important consideration, cannot be fixed so 
accurately, for Parliament did not interfere with it. Here, how- 
ever, we are not without very tolerable information. *My 
father,' says Latimer, ' was a yeoman, and had no land of his 
own ; only he had difarm of three or four pounds by the year at 
the uttermost, and hereupon he tilled so nknoli as kept half 
a dozen men. He had walk for a hundred sheep, and my 
mother milked thirty kine. He was able, and did find the king 
a harness with himself and his horse. I remembered that I 
buckled on his harness when he went to Blackheath field. He 
kept me to school, or else I had not been able to have preached 
before the king's majesty now. He married my sisters with 
five pounds, or twenty nobles each, having brought them up in 
godliness and fear of God. He kept hospitality for his poor 
neighbours, and some alms he gave to the poor ; and all this he 
did off the said farm.' If 'three or four pounds at the utter- 
most ' was the rent of a farm yielding such results, the rent of 
labourers' cottages is not likely to have been considerable. — 
y. A, Froude, 



79. The Last Minstrel. -- 

The way was long, the wind was cold. 
The minstrel was infirm and old ; 
His withered cheek, and tresses grey, 
Seemed to have known a better day ; 
The harp, his sole remaining joy. 
Was carried by an orphan boy. 
The last of all the bards was he 
Who sung of border chivalry ; 
For, well-a-day ! their date was fled ; 
His tnnefta brethren all were dead ; 
And he, neglected and oppressed. 
Wished to be with them, and at rest 
No more, on prancing palfrey borne. 
He carolled, light as lark at mom ; 
No longer, courted and caressed, 
High placed in hall, a welcome guest, 
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He poured, to lord and lady gay, 
The unpremeditated lay : 

Old times were changed, old manners gone ; 

A stranger filled the Stuarts' throne ; 

The bigots of the iron time 

Had called his harmless art a crime. 

A wandering harper, scorned and poor, 

He begged his bread from door to door, 

And tuned, to please a peasant's ear. 

The harp a king had loved to hear. — Walter Scott, 

80. Cheerfulness. 

Men of truly great powers of mind have generally been 
cheerful, social, and indulgent, while a tendency to sentimental 
whining or fierce intolerance may be ranked among the surest 
symptoms of little souls and inferior intellects. In the whole 
list of our English poets we can only remember Shenstone and 
Savage — two certainly of the lowest — who were querulous and 
discontented. Cowley, indeed, used to call himself melancholy ; 
but it was not in earnest, and at any rate was full of conceits and 
affectations, and has nothing to make us proud of him. Shak- 
speare, the greatest of them all, was evidently of a free and 
joyous temperament ; and so was Chaucer, their common 
master. The same disposition appears to have predominated 
in Fletcher, Jonson, and their great contemporaries. The 
genius of Milton partook something of the austerity of the 
party to which he belonged, and of the controversies in which 
he was involved ; but, even when fallen on evil days and evil 
tongues, his spirit seems to have retained its serenity as well as 
its dignity ; and in his private life, as well as in his poetry, the 
majesty of a high character is tempered with great sweetness, 
genial indulgences, and practical wisdom. In the succeeding 
age our poets were but too gay ; and though we forbear to speak 
of living authors, we know enough of them to say with confi- 
dencey that to be miserable or to be hated is not now, any more 
than heretofore, the common lot of those who excel — Francis 
Jejrey. 
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8 1. Patriotism. 

There is probably no nation in Europe that does not take 
a sort of naive pleasure and pride in believing that it stands 
towards its neighbours in the position of an original inhabitant, 
and that its own manners and customs are far more ancient and 
respectable than the manners and customs it sees on every side 
of it The French democrat flatters himself that he is the re- 
presentative of the Latin race, and that he inherits from imme- 
morial ages a right to take the lead in all tlie affairs of the 
Continent. Mr. Matthew Arnold's Arminius plumes himself 
on a name which is two thousand years old. And the English- 
man is conscientiously persuaded that an honest Briton is not 
only the noblest, but the oldest work of heaven, and that, what- 
ever may be his faults, there is at any rate nothing newfangled 
about him : 

I am the old traditional man bull ; 

And from my ancestors having been Ionian, 

I am called Ion ; which, by interpretation, 

Is John ; in plain Theban, that is to say, 

My name's John Bull. I am a famous hunter. 

And can leap any gate in all Bceotia. 

Some dignified sentiment of this kind is bound up witb and 
forms an unconscious part of the opinions of most of us upon 
every political, moral, and theological subject that presents 
itself. We are pleased to think that there is something about 
all that we say and do which has stood the test of time. The 
most rabid Protestant of the day would be shocked to be told 
that his particular form of creed is no older than the Reforma- 
tion. According to Mr. Whalley and Dr. Gumming, it is the 
Church of Rome that is the novelty and the excrescence, and 
Exeter Hall would repudiate with indignation the idea that its 
favourite tenets only date back to the age of Luther or of Henry 
VIII. In politics it is just the same. In fact, each of us has a 
secret conviction that in some mysterious way or other he is, 
like the Oriental potentate, if not a brother, at any rate some 
sort of lineal descendant, of the Sun and Moon. The last knook- 
down argument which the Briton applies to anything that he 
does not like or that he does not understand is, that it is not 
English. Ritualism and the ballot, French claret and German 
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philosopliy, may be good things in theory, but in practice they 
are mere kickshaws. John Bull will none of them. He pre- 
fers the simple fare and the simple faith which have come down 
to him from his fathers. And it is more from instinct than from 
reason that he makes up his mind to live and die rallying round 
all that his fathers have rallied round, whether it be old port 
■wine, the purchase system of the army, the Union Jack, or the 
Royal family. It is in virtue of this feeling that the country, 
whatever its political movements or its progress in tastes or arts, 
is conservative at heart. The Englishman was bom, and wishes 
to die, plain John Bull. 

It would be a curious and instructive study if we could con- 
trive to trace back this archaic fancy to its very beginning, and 
to watch the enormous effect that so' spontaneous and simple an 
instinct must have had at all times of our history upon our 
moral and political development as a people. In itself the in- 
stinct is of the very rudest and most primitive character. It is 
one which the barbarous tribe possesses quite as strongly as 
the most civilised community. It begins in ignorance and iso- 
lation ; it is the result of a want of common feeling between the 
various groups of the great human family, and yet it is impos- 
sible to say that the instinct, barbarous and archaic as it is in 
its inception, has not done good as well as harm to the world at 
larffe. If ever there was a time when mankind were not dis- 
persed, it must have been a time when patriotism was an un- 
known virtue. Before the Tower of Babel, if there ever was a 
literal Babel, and for a long time after it, there can have been 
no patriots. The love of country, which we are taught from 
childhood to revere as one of the most wholesome and beneficial 
characteristics of a good citizen, is only a slightly refined im- 
provement upon the selfish domestic passion which binds the 
savage to the savages among whom he has been broufbt up, 
and which teaches him to look with suspicion on the savage 
who lives at a little distance, on the other side of the nearest 
river, or across the nearest sea. Want of intercoiurse and 
sympathy with others produces it. As the tribe or the caravan 
becomes a nation, the rough domestic passion becomes larger 
and more tolerant ; but it is a selfish and a separating passion 
still, and constitutes a barrier between man and his fellow-men. 
It is true that it places the State above the individual, but, on 
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the other hand, it no less clearly tends to rank the good of the 
State above the ties of humanity. If the patriot does not live 
for himself, he lives at all events for his inmiediate circle of be- 
longings. As opposed to the mere egotist, he is no doubt a 
paragon of excellence. But, weighed in the balance with the 
cosmopolitan and the philanthropist, he would as certainly be 
found wanttngr. And it is clear that history would furnish 
plenty of instances to justify this criticism. Half the wars that 
have desolated the Continent have ■pmagr from the antipathies 
of nations and of races, and from their incapacity to sympathise 
with each other's interests. The notion of a balance of European 
power has been at the bottom of the greatest and bloodiest con- 
tests of the last two centuries. And even in our own times of 
superior wisdom, patriotism every now and then threatens civili- 
sation with new explosions quite as formidable, and as ruinous 
to peace and progress. \(niatever else comes from patriotism, 
wars and rumours of wars certainly are among its offspring ; and 
one can imagine some philosopher of the future surveying the 
ruins of the Nelson column and of the Landseer lions in Tra- 
falgar Square, and exclaiming of patriotism as the Roman poet 
exclaimed of something still more respectable — 

Tantum religio potuit suadere malomm. 

— Tfie Saturday Review. 

82. Reform — Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Lowe. 

The bonds of paity allegriance are strained until they arc 
ready to crack, in order to keep party together, and we are told 
that we are bound by every tie to act according to the policy of 
Lord Russell. I dispute that. I have never served under him. 
I haye served under two prime ministers, unfortunately, for little 
less than ten years ; one was Lord Aberdeen, and the other 
Lord Palmerston. Both those Governments Lord Russell 
joined ; both those Governments he abandoned. Both those 
Governments he assisted to destroy. I owe him no allegiance. 
I am not afraid of the people of this country ; they have shown 
remarkable good sense — remarkable, indeed, contrasted with 
the harangues that have been addressed to thenu Nor am I 
afraid of those who lead them. Demagogues are the common- 
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places of history ; they are found everywhere where there is 
popular commotion. They have all a &mily likeness, and their 
names float lightly on the stream of time. They generally con- 
trive to be seen scuneliow, but they are as little to be regarded 
as the foam which rides on the crest of the stormy wave, and 
bespatters the rock which it cannot shake. What g^ves me the 
gloomiest misgivings is, when I see many men of rank, property, 
and intelligence, carried away, without being convinced, to sup- 
port what many of them in their inmost hearts detest and abhor. 
Monarchies exist by loyalty, aristocracies by honour, and popular 
assemblies by political virtue. When these things begin to fail, 
it is in tlieir loss, and not in comets, eclipses, and earthquakes, 
that we are to look for the portents that herald the fall of states. 
I am utterly unable to reason with the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, but I am happy to find that there is one common 
ground left to us, and that is the second of the ^Eneid. My 
right hon- friend returned again to the poor old Trojan horse. 
I will add one more excerpt to the story of that noble animal. 
after which I will promise to vara him out to grass for the 
remainder of his life. The passage which I wish to call his at- 
tention to presents a sketch not only of the army, but also of 
the general : 

Arduus armatos mediis in moenibus astans 
Fundit equus, victorque Sinon incendia miscet 
Insultans ; portis alii bipatentibus adsunt, 
Millia quot magnis nunquam venere Mycenis. 

The fatal horse pours forth the human tide, 
Insulting Sinon flings his firebrands wide-; 
The gates are burst — the ancient rampart falls, 
And swarming myriads climb its crumbling walls. 

I have now, sir, traced as well as I can what I believe will be 
the natural results of the measure which seems to my poor im- 
agination destined to absorb and destroy one after the other 
those institutions which have made England what she has 
hitherto been, and what I firmly believe no other country ever 
was or ever will be. Surely the heroic works of so many cen- 
turies, the matchless achievements of so many wise heads and 
strong heads, and strong hands, deserve a wiser and nobler con- 
summation than to be sacrificed to revolutionary passion or to the 
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maudlin enthusiasm of humanity. But if we do fall we shall 
deservedly, imcoerced by any external force, not beaten down 
by any intestine calamity. In the plethora of wealth and 
the overflow of our own too exuberant prosperity we are about 
by our own rash and unconstrained hands to plaek down on 
our own heads the venerable temple of our liberty and our 
laws. History may record other catastrophes as signal and 
disastrous, but none more wanton and more disgraceful. — Mr^ 
Lowe {Peroration of Speech on Reform^ 

Reform — The Last Act, 

I am deeply indebted to gentlemen oppiwite, as well as to 
gentlemen on this side, for their patience and kindness, but may 
I say to honourable gentlemen opposite, as some gentlemen 
have addressed advice to us, 'Will you not oonslder, before you 
embark upon this new crusade, what were the results of the old.*^ 
Three great battles have been foufbt, and you have fought 
them manfully. The battle of maintaining civil disaMllties,. 
the battle of refusing the Reform Bill, and the battle of protec- 
tion. All these great battles have been fought by the party op- 
posite, and I admit my own share of responsibility as to the 
opposition to the Reform Bill. Have they been so satisfactory 
that you are disposed to renew the experiment? Certainly those 
who sit on this side of the House have no reason to find flralt 
with the result, for the result has been that for five years out of 
six and six years out of seven since the Reform Act we have 
been in power. The effect has been to lower, reduce, and con- 
tract your just influence in the country, and your share in the 
public administration. But if you are strong, you can only be 
strong by showing not only personal kindness and generosity 
towards the people, but public and political confidence in them. 
You may listen with kindness to what I now say. We are as- 
sailed. This Bill is in a state of crisis and peril, and the Govern- 
ment along: with it. We stand or fall by it, as was declared 
by my noble friend. We stand with it now — ^we may fall with 
it a short time hence ; but if we fall, we shall rise with it here- 
after. We cannot measure with precision the forces that are to 
be raised in the coming struggle. Perhaps the great division of 
to-night is not the last act of the struggle. You may succeed 
on some point You may drive us from our seats ; you may 
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bury the bill we introduced ; but for its epitaph we will write 
on the gravestone this line with perfect confidence : 

'Exoriare aliquis nostris ex ossibiis ultor.' 

You cannot fight against the future ; time is on our side. The 
great social forces are against you. They are arrayed — they 
are marshalled on our side. The banner which we carry, 
although, perhaps, it may at this moment droop over our 
sinking heads, yet it will soar again, and fioat in the eye of 
heaven, and will be borne in the firm hands of the united people 
of these three kingdoms — not, perhaps, to an easy, but a certain 
and not distant future. — Gladstone {Peroration of Speech on 
Reform), 

[The Programme of Philosophy, 

The honourable member for Westminster is an advocate of 
universal suffirage, but on principles on which I do not know bnt 
-vrliat I should advocate it myself. In the first place, he says 
that the suffrage should not be confined to the darker sex ; and 
really, if you have universal suffrage, I do not see why women 
should not vote. Next he says that no one should be allowed 
to votfe who did not pay direct taxes. That seemed at first 
sight rather to hmit the proposition. But I had confidence. 
I knew the difficulty would be solved. Statesmen are a limited, 
arid race of men — limited by nature, and fettered by experience. 
But a philosopher is an exuberant, imaginative being, and the 
hon. gentleman is at once ready with an admirable expedient. 
He says that we must have a poll-tax. Well, it is a great thing 
to know what is in store for us — ^to know when the philosophical 
Cabinet, which is said to be in oourso of formation, sits on the 
benches opposite we shall have a poll-tax as the basis of our 
finance, combined with a measure of compulsory education and 
another for compulsory cleanliness. That is the programme of 
philosophy. It will be the admiration of cosmopolitan Europe; 
but, before many months have passed, the country will be in a 
state of insurrection. — B. Disraeli, 

83. New Year's Day in Paris. 

Socially speaking, as you know. New Year's Day is the 
great festival of Paris. From dewy mom to shadowy eve, which 

I 
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commences about 3.30 p.m., we are in a perpetual whirl of visits, 
and under a genial and continued rain of presents. Truth, 
however, compels me to say that these dtrennes are of very 
small value, though of great current utility. You see, you must 
not only receive^ but give, on the first day of the year : if, for 
instance, you cluuice to meet — ^and it is not his fault if you do 
not— a man who has done anything for or against you during 
the past twelve months, you must give him a bonus of not less 
than four shillings and two-pence. Among that class of society 
to whom five francs are not a socially legal tender, you must 
offer chocolate bonbons, or little figures of metal, marble, or 
even wax, filled with indigestion, coloured according to taste. 
Now, the best way to settle these polite reciprocities is to give 
unto others what others have given unto you. It is, indeed, a 
sort of eleventh commandment written in the code of Paris ; 
therefore, the wise man or woman — if she is single and helpless 
— orders a cab by the day, has it at her door at a very early 
hour, and sits in her best clothes, waiting for good gifts. They 
come early, those good or indifferent gifts, and by eleven our 
recipient is almost prepared to give in her turn. 80 off she 
pops in a * Remise,' at '2.50 the hour,' and gives not unt© Cccsar 
the things which are Caesar's— notlilngr of that sort, I assure 
you, but rather unto Mrs. Pompey the things which were Mrs. 
Caesar's. For instance, A arrives at Rue de la Sainte-en-Ciel, 
No. 90, with a little box of sweetmeats, which perhaps A has 
bought, perhaps A has received as *Etrennes' from Z— a 
charmingly liberal letter, which gives its compliments early. 
Well, A having paid to B the * compliments of the season,' goes 
o-oes off to give presents to the rest of the alphabet The door 
is no sooner shut than off goes B, and carries the same present 
to iE, a newly-married diphthong, and they, in their turn, pass 
on the bonbons and the compliment, which therefore revolve in 
a polite, but still really vicious circle. Is it a good thing to give 
preserved oranges, pickled pears, nuts * clad' with sugar, almost 
impenetrable to the human tooth, almonds disguised till their 
best friends would not know them flrom the 'rock' they assume 
to be ? Is the diffusion of indigestion a good thing for either 
nations or individuals ? xnese are questions which must arise 
to the mind of any traveller in Paris. Still, perhaps, they are 
scarcely questions to intrude on the population of either me- 
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tropolis, at a time when the residents might well be described 
as ' magna indigestaque moles/ a great population, who have 
indulireA in too many sweets. 

84. The Lodging-house Keeper. 

' Apartments to let I '* It formerly was ' lodgings/ but of 
late years the world has grown vastly grenteel, and the simple 
term * lodgings ' is beld to be vulgar. * Apartments to let ! ' To 
many minds the bare sight of that laconic announcement conveys 
an impression of terror and despair, akin to that awakened by 
the awful inscription over the portals of the Inferno — * All hope 
abandon, ye who enter here.' Who has not been compelled, 
at some period or another of his career, to live in apartments ; 
and who does not preserve the most dismal reminiscences of the 
days he spent in them } It is all very well to be genteel ; but to 
us these penitential places must always be lodgings, and the 
landlady a lodgrlnff-boiise keeper. Horrible female ! Mr. 
Dickens, who is ever striving to bring out the bright side of 
human nature, and who, if need were, would undertake a vindi- 
cation of mothers-in-law or men in possession, has drawn with 
matchless skill an amiable lodging-house keeper, and has 
made Mrs. Lirriper so attractive that we should not be surprised 
to learn that numbers of his readers had given up housekeeping, 
and undertaken a voyage of discovery for some living Mrs. 
Lirriper in Cecil or Salisbury Street, Strand. But when we 
come to contemplate the Lirriper of real life we shudder. The 
genial novelist may whitewash her in fiction, but in fact she will 
remain an ogre, like Nero or Richard III. Her ways are 
dreadful ; her cat is a monster ; her servant a slave ; her ac- 
counts are inscrutable : her rapacity insatiable ; her mendacity 
unfathomable ; her heart deceitful above all things, and despe- 
rately wicked. If there be one thing on earth more intolerable 
than the ebe lodging-house keeper, it is the lodging-house 
keeper's husband — the eea-ftirlngr man who never goes to sea ; 
the corn and coal agent who never gets a commission ; the 
mysterious, lazy, loaflnir, bneby-wlilelLered fellow with the 
deep bass voice, who ' hasn't done a stroke of work these ten 
years/ who is always hanging about with a chisel, or a hammer 
and a flight of steps, and who at night smokes the strongest 

I 2 
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shag tobacco, and drinks cold rum-and-water in the kitchea, 
while his wife makes out her ' little bills,' or meditates fresh 
onslaughts on your tea-caddy or your chiffonier. A Temple 
laundress is not an agreeable specimen of femininity ; a char- 
woman is frequently a naiMuiee ; and, next to the stewardess 
of a Gravesend steamer, or a female searcher at the station- 
house, a pew-opener is about the last person we should care to 
meet at a small party : but all these are Venuses, Psyches, 
Hebes, compared with the regular London or watering-place 
lodging-house keeper. 

85. The Well of St. Keyne. 

A Well there is in the west country, 

And a clearer one never was seen ; 
There is not a wife in the west country 

But has heard of the Well of St Keyne. 

An oak and an elm tree staad beside, 

And behind does an ash tree grow ; 
And a willow from the bank above 

Broops to the water below. 

A traveller came to the Well of St. Keyne, 

Joyfully he drew nlgrb ; 
For from cockcrow he had been travelling, 

And there was not a cloud in the sky. 

He drank of the water so cool and clear. 

For hot and thirsty was he ; 
And he sat down upon the bank, 

Under the willow tree. 

There came a man from the neighbouring town. 

At the Well to fill his pail ; 
By the well- side he rested it. 

And he bade the stranger hail. 

* Now, art thou a bachelor, stranger V quoth he, 

* For an If thou hast a wife, 
The happiest draught thou hast drunk this day • 

That ever thou didst in thy life. 
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* Or has thy good woman, if one thou hast, * 

Ever here in Cornwall been ? 
For an if she have, 111 Tentiire my life, 
She has drank of the Well of St Keyne.' 

* I have left a good woman who never was here,' 

The stranger he made reply ; 
^ But that my draught should be better for that, 
I pray you answer me why.' 

* St Keyne,' quoth the Comishman, * many a time 

Drank of this crystal Well ; 
And, before the angel 011111010064 her, 
She laid on the water a spell : 

* If the husband, of this gifted Well 

Shall drink before his wife, 
A happy man henceforth is he, 
For he shall be master for life. 

* But if the wife should drink of it fjrst, 

God help the husband then ! ' 
The stranger stoop'd to the Well of St Keyne, 
And drank of the water again. 

* You drank of the Well, I warrant, betimes,' 

He to the Comishman said ; 
But the Comishman smiled as the stranger spake, 
And alieeplslily shook his head. 

' I hastened as soon as the wedding was done, 
And left my wife in the porch ; 
But r fUtb she had been wiser than I, 
For she took a bottle to church.' — Southey, 

86. The Bedouins. 

stand in an Arab market-place, and you might fancy your- 
self surrounded by the greatest mf&ans and villains in the world. 
Such wild eyes, such ferocious gestures, such scowling brows 
you never saw out of a picture by Salvator Rosa. But they are 
decent and honest folk notwithstanding. Here is a brawny 
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Bedouin, six feet high, noble, and dignified, and warlike in mien, 
but he bestrides the humblest little donkey you can imagine. 
Neddy is burdened, too, with a pannier full of spring onions, and 
the Bedouin is inciting the meek little beast into a trot, not by 
blows or curses, but by soft terms of Arabic endearment. .You 
might fancy the Bedouin to be Saul, the son of Kish, riding one 
of his father's asses, and quite unwottlnff that he is to be made 
king over Israel But mount this Arab on a fleet barb, and give 
him a long gun, and a sharp yataghan, and a holster full of 
pistols, and see what a terrible man of war he will make. The 
Arab, however, does not seem to make war on his own respon- 
sibilit}'. If the emir or the sheik of bis tribe raises the war-cry, 
he and all his tribe get on horseback, and fight like tigers. He 
will rob and slay in a body, but individually he is neither an as- 
sassin nor a thief. In truth, he is one of nature's nobility, and 
a very dirty, savage nobleman too, like most of the primitive 
peerage. Dissimilar as he is in race, complexion, and garb, I 
am the more and more reminded as I mingle with these wild 
men of the Scottish Highlanders, as Sir Walter describes 
them in the Legend of Montrose — ^true children, if not of the 
Mist, at least of the Sirocco — plunderers and oattle-Ulters, and 
occasionally blood-spillers ; but the target and claymore once 
laid aside, quiet and docile people ; terrible in warfare as Fergus 
^rivor, but gentle and affectionate in repose as Evan Dhu in 
the gaol at Carlisle. 

87. La Grande Ville de Marseille. — La CANNEBifeRE. 

This often-mentioned street is, in truth, handsome enough, 
as wide as the Rue de la Paix, but not much longer. The best 
shops and hotels of Marseilles line its trottoir, and it leads 
directly down to the port and to the sea. There are streets 
quite as noble in Lyons and in Bordeaux ; but its chief charm 
consists in its incessant and characteristic life and bustle, and 
the varied costumes of the people, who seem to have been culled 
indiscriminately from all the nations under the sun. Venice 
used to be the most cosmopolitan-looking place in Europe r 
but, in the sad days of her hopeless bondage, she has prown 
monotonous. But here, in the Cannebi^re, thousands are run- 
ning to and tto^ clothed In different habits, grabblingr different 
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tongues, knowing not, perchance, their right hand from their- 
left. There are Greeks in roomy gralliffatlLUiB and longr- 
tasselled skull-caps — Greeks with small dark eyes and silky 
black moustachios like leeches, and who, if they are not rascals,, 
might certainly bring: actions for libel against their counte- 
nances. There are Wallachs and Bulgares in sheepskin jackets 
and caps, all broiling as is the sun. There are Maltese sailors, 
susploioiu-looklnr varlets with partl-oolonred sashes of many 
folds about their loins — sashes in which I am very much mis- 
taken if knives do not lurk. There are sunburnt sailors and 
engineers — ^many of them English — ^from the Mediterranean 
steamers in port, for Marseilles is the Southampton of France- 
There are Parisians, regarding all things with supercilious glances. 
There is the British paterfamilias and his wife, and his children 
and his man-servant, and his maid-servant, inspecting everything 
with a stem air^ as ttkongh it were, somehow or another, a bnm- 
bvflr smd 'an Infamous attempt at extortion, by Jove.' And, finally, 
there are the Marseillais themselves, who are picturesque 
enough in look and gesture to satisfy the most sedulous dis- 
ciples of Salvator Rosa. Nobody can tell exactly who the 
Marseillais are. They have certainly very little either of the 
Gaul or the Frank in their composition. They say themselves 
that they are Romans, and the oldest families of the Provengal 
aristocracy daim to be descended from Pontius Pilate, who, as. 
the legends tell, settled here, and made a good end of it. Some 
say they spring from a Phoenician colony, and others that in 
origin they are Greek. From a touch of * Yorkshire ' in the 
midst of their ebullient temperament, I should opine that they 
are. 

88. St. Peter's Chapel in the Tower. 

The head and body of Monmouth were placed in a cofHn 
covered with black velvet, and were laid privately under the 
communion-table of St. Peter's Chapel in the Tower. In truth, 
there is no sadder spot on earth than that little cemetery. 
Death is there associated, not, as in Westminster Abbey and 
St. Paul's, with genius and virtue, with pubUc veneration and 
with imperishable renown — ^not, as in our humblest churches and 
churchyards, with everything that is most endearing in social 
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and domestic charities, but with wbatever is darkest in human 
nature and in human destiny, with the savage triumph of im- 
placable enemies, with the inconstancy, the ingratitude, the 
cowardice of friends, with all the miseries of fallen greatness 
and of blighted fame. Thither have been carried, through 
successive ages, by the rude hands of gaolers, without one 
mourner following, the bleeding relics of men who had been the 
captains of armies, the leaders of parties, the oracles of senates, 
and the ornaments of courts. Thither was borne, before the 
window where Jane Grey was praying, the mangled corpse of 
Guildford Dudley. Edward Seymour, Duke of Somerset, re- 
poses there by the brother whom he murdered. There has 
mouldered away the headless trunk of John Fisher, Bishop of 
Rochester and Cardinal of St. Vitalis, a man worthy to have 
lived in a better age. There are laid John Dudley, Duke of 
Northumberland, Lord High Admiral, and Thomas Cromwell, 
Earl of Essex, Lord High Treasurer. There, too, is another 
Essex, on whom nature and fortune had lavished all their boun- 
ties in vain, and whom valour, grace, genius, royal favour, 
popular applause, conducted to an early and ignominious doom. 
Not far off sleep two chiefs of the great house of Howard — 
Thomas, fourth Duke of Norfolk, and Philip, eleventh Earl of 
Arundel. Bere and tbere among the thick graves of unquiet 
and aspiring statesmen lie more delicate sufferers. 

89. Edcjcation. 

What is education ? And, above all things, what is our ideal 
of a thorough liberal education — of that education which, if 
we could begin life again, we would give ourselves — the educa- 
tion which, if we could mould the fates to our own will, we would 
give our children ? Well, I know not what may be your concep- 
tion upon this matter, but I will tell you mine, and I hope I 
shall find that our views are not very discrepant Suppose it 
were perfectly certain that the life and fortune of every one of 
us would one day or other depend upon his winning or losing a 
game of chess. Don't you think that we should all consider it 
to be a primary duty to learn at least the names and the moves 
of the pieces, to have a notion of a gambit, and a keen eye for 
all the means of irivtnr and getting out of check ? Do you not 
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think that we should look with disapprohation amounting to 
scorn up6n the father who allowed his son, or the State which 
allowed its xnemhers, to grow up without luiowliic a- pawn ftom 
a khight ? Now, it is a very plain and elementary truth that 
the life, the fortune, and the happiness of every one of us, and, 
more or less, of those who are connected with us, do depend 
upon our knowing something of the rules of a game infinitely 
more difficult and complicated than chess. It is a game which 
has been played for untold ages, every man and woman of us 
being one of the two players, in a game of laim or lier own. The 
chessboard is the world, the pieces the phenomena of the uni- 
verse, the rules of the game are what we call the laws of nature. 
The player on the other side is hidden from us. All we know 
is, that his play is always fair, just, and patient ; but, also, that 
he never overlooks a mistake, or makes the smallest allowance 
for ignorance. To the man who plays well the highest stakes 
are paid with that sort of everflowing generosity with which the 
strong show delight in strength ; and one who plays ill is check- 
mated without haste, but without remorse. My metaphor will 
remind some of you of the famous picture in which Retzceh has 
depicted Satan playing at chess vnXh man for his soul. Sub- 
stitute for the mocking fiend in that picture a calm, strong 
angel, who is playing for love, as we say, and would ratl&er lose 
than win, and I should accept it as an image of human life. 
Well, now what I mean by education is learning the rules of 
this mighty game. In other words, education is the instruction 
of the intellect in the laws of nature, and the fashioning of the 
affections and of the will into harmony with those laws. — Pro^ 
fessor Huxley, 

90. An Aunt. 

When a girl has a mother, her aunt may be little or nothing 
to her. But when the mother is gone, if there be an aunt un- 
impeded with other family duties, then the family duties of that 
aunt begin, and are assumed sometimes with great vigotu:. Such 
had been the case with Mrs. Winterfield. No woman ever 
lived, perhaps, with more conscientious ideas of her duty as a 
woman than Mrs. Winterfield, of Prospect Place, Perivale. And 
this, as I say it, is intended to convey no scoff against that ex- 
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cellent lady. She was an excellent lady — ^unselfish, iriven to 
self-restraint, generous, pious, looking to find in her religion a 
safe path through life, a path as safe as the facts of Adam's fall 
would allow her feet to find. She was a woman fearing much 
for others, but fearing also much for herself; striving to maintain 
the house in godliness, hating sin, and struggling with the weak- 
ness of her humanity, so that she might not allow herself to hate 
the sinners. But her hatred for the sin she found herself bound 
at all times to pronounce — to show it by some act at all 
seasons. To fight the devil was her work — was the appointed 
work of every living soul, if only living souls could be made to ac- 
knowledge the necessity of the task. Now, an aunt of that kind, 
when she assumes her duties towards a motherless niece, is apt 
to make life serious. — Anthony Trollope (* The Belton Estate '). 

91. The Guards. 

The right of the ist Division was formed by the brigade of 
' Guards.' In its origin, the appellation given to the regiments 
called ' the Guards ' imported that the personal safety of the 
sovereign was peculiarly committed to their charge. Princes 
have imagined that, by specially ascribing this duty to a par- 
ticular portion of their armed forces rather than to the whole, 
and by granting some privileges to troops specially distinguished 
as their chosen defenders, they secure to themselves good means 
of safety in time of trouble ; and that still, upon the whole,. 
they do more good than harm to their military system, by estab- 
lishing a healthy spirit of rivalry between the favoured body and 
the rest of the army. The danger is, that a corps thus set apart, 
will come to be considered as a great reserve of military strength, 
and that, for that very reason, any disaster which it may sustain 
will be looked upon as more ruinous than a disaster of equal 
proportions occurring to other regiments. 

IVith us, the corps of Guards numbers only seven battalions, 
distributed into three regiments, called the Grenadier Guards, 
the Coldstream, and the Scots Fusilier Guards ; and each of 
these three regiments had sent one battalion to form a brigade 
of Guards now serving in the ist Division. The officers of the 
corps ei^oy some privileges tending to accelerate their advance- 
ment in the army. They are, for the most part, men well bom 
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or well connected ; and, being aided by a singularly able body 
of sergeants and corporals, they are not so overburthened in 
peace-time by their regimental duties as to have their minds in 
the condition which too often results from monotonous labour. 
They have deeply at heart the honour of the whole brigade, as 
well as of their respective corps ; and the feeling is quickened 
by a sense of the jealousy which their privileges breed, or rather, 
perhaps, by the tradition of that ancient rivalry which exists 
between the * Guards ' and the * Line.' 

The men of the rank and file have some advantages over 
the line, in the way of allowances and accoutrements. They 
are all of fine stature. Without being overdrilled, they are 
well enough practised in their duties, and wtioever loves war 
sees grandeur in the movement of the stately forms and the 
towering bearskins which mark a battalion of the Guards. It is 
true that these household troops are cut off from the experience 
gained by line regiments in India and the colonies, but when- 
ever England is at war in Europe, or against people of European 
descent, it is the custom and the pride of the Guards to take 
their part. 

The force is deeply prized by the Queen, and the class from 
which it takes its officers connects it with many families of high 
station in the country. Its officers have so many relatives and 
friends amongst those who generate conversation in London, 
that when * the Guards ' are sent upon active service, the war in 
which they engage becomes, as it were, for their sake, a subject 
of interest in circles which commonly yield only a languid at- 
tention to events beyond the seas. Grief for the death of line 
officers is dispersed among the counties of the three kingdoms ; 
and, when they fall in battle, it is the once merry country-house, 
the vicarage, or the wayside cottage of some old Peninsular 
officer that becomes the house of mourning. But, by the loss 
of officers of the household regiments, the central body of 
English society is touched, is shocked, is almost angered ; and 
he who has to sit in his saddle, and see a heavy slaughter of the 
* Guards,' may be almost forced to think ruefully of fathers, of 
mothers, of wives, of sisters, who are amongst his own friends. 

There was nothing in the history or traditions of the famous 
corps of ' the Guards ' to justify the notion that they were to be 
more often kept ont of the brunt of the battle than the troops of 
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the line, and in this very war they were destined to encounter 
the hardest trials of soldiers, and to go on fighting and enduring 
until the glory of past achievements, the strange ascendancy 
which those achievefhents had won, and a few score of wan men 
with hardly the garb of soldiers, should be all that remained of 
*' the Guards.' Still it is certain that the household battalions 
were more or less regarded as a cherished body of troops, and 
that the loss of the brigade of Guards would be looked upon as 
a loss more signal, and in that sense more disastrous, than the 
loss of three other battalions of equal strength. — A, W. King- 
lake {Invasion oftJu Crimea), 

92. The Browns. 

The Browns have become illustrious by the pen of Thackeray 
and the pencil of Doyle, witlilii the memory of the young 
gentlemen who are now matrioulatlnr at the universities. Not- 
withstanding the well-merited but late fame which has now 
fallen upon them, any one at all acquainted with the family must 
feel that much has yet to be written and said before the British 
nation wiU be properly sensible of how much of its greatness it 
owes to the Browns. For centuries, in their quiet, dogrred, 
liome-spim way, they have been subduing the earth in most 
English counties, and leaving their mark in >\merican forests 
and Australian uplands. Wlierever the fleets and armies of 
England have won renown, there stalwart sons of the Browns 
have done yeomen's work. With the yew-bow and oloUi-yard 
•baft at Cressy and Agincourt — with the brown bill and pike 
under the brave Lord Willoughby — with culverin and demi- 
culverin against Spaniards and Dutchmen — with hand-grenade 
and sabre, and musket and bayonet under Rodney and St. 
Vincent, Wolfe and Moore, Nelson and Wellington, they have 
can-ied their lives in their hands, getting hard knocks and hard 
work in plenty, which was, on tbe wbole, what they looked for, 
and the best thing for them, and little praise or pudding, which 
indeed they, and most of us, are better witbont. Talbots and 
Stanleys, St. Maurs and snob-like folk, have led armies and 
made laws time ont of mind ; but those noble families would 
be somewhat astounded — if the accounts ever came to be fairly 
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taken — to find how small their work for England has been by 
the side of that of the Browns. — Thomas Hughes, 



93. On Slavery. 

If we consider the domestic influences of slavery, we must 
ifNdc for a dark picture indeed. Slavery virtually dissolves the 
domestic relations. It ruptures the most sacred ties on earth. 
It violates boiiae. It lacerates the best affections. The do- 
mestic relations precede, and, in our present existence, are 
worth more than all our other social ties. They give the first 
throb to the heart, and unseal the deep fountains of its love. 
Btome is the chief school of hum^n virtue. Its responsibilities, 
joys, sorrows, smiles, tears, hopes, and solicitudes, form the 
chief interests of human life. Go where a man majr, home is 
the centre to which his heart turns. The thought of home 
nenreshis arm, and lightens his toiL For that his heart yearns 
when he is Cmt oft There he gamers up his best treastires. 
God has ordained for all men alUce the highest earthly happi- 
ness, in providing for all the sanctuary of home. But the slave's 
home does not merit the name. To him it is no sanctuary. It 
is open to violation, insult, outrage. His children belong to 
another, are provided toir by another, are disposed of by an- 
other. The most precious burden wttli which the heart can be 
charged, the happiness of his child, he must not bear. He lives 
not for his £cimily, but for a stranger. He cannot improve their 
lot His wife and daughter he cannot shield fi'om insult They 
may be torn from him at another's pleasure, sold as beasts of 
burden, sent he knows not whither, sent where he cannot reach 
them, or even interchange inquiries and messages of love. To 
the slave marriage has no sanctit)'. It may be dissolved in a 
moment at another's will His wife, son, and daughter may be 
lashed before his eyes, and not a finger must be lifted in tfadr 
defence. He sees the scar of the lash on his wife and child. 
Thus the slave's home is desecrated. Thus the tenderest rela- 
tions, iBtoBdod by God equally for all, and intended to be the 
chief springs of happiness and virtue, are ap o if d wfltk wan- 
tonly and cruelly. What outrage so great as to enter a man's 
house, and tear from his side the beings whom God has bound 
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to him by the holiest ties ? Every man can make the case lils 
own. Every mother can bring it borne to her own heart. 

And let it not be said that the slave has not the sensibilities 
of other men. Nature is too strong even for slavery to conquer. 
Even the brute has the yearnings of parental love. But suppose 
that the conjugal and parental ties of the slave may be severed 
without a pang. What a curse must slavery be, if it can so 
blight the heart with more than brutal insensibility, if it can sink 
the human mother below the Polar she-bear, which * howls and 
dies for her snndered cub.' — Channing, 

94. The Last of the Incas. 

Pizarro saw that the hour had come. He waved a white 
scarf in the air, the appointed signal. The fatal gun was fired 
from the fortress ; then, springing into the squares, the Spanish 
captain and his followers sbonted the old war cry of ' St. I ago, 
and at tliem ! ' It was answered by the battle-cry of every 
Spaniard in the city, as, rushing from the avenues of the great 
walls in which they were concealed, they threw themselves into 
the midst of the Indian crowd. The latter, taken by surprise, 
stunned by the report of artillery and muskets, the echoes of 
which reverberated like thunder from the surrounding build- 
ings, and blinded by the smoke, were seized with a panic ; they 
knew not wliitl&er to fly. All were trampled down under the 
fierce charge of the cavalry, who dealt their blows right and left 
without sparing, while their swords carried dismay into the 
hearts of the wretched natives, who now for the first time saw 
the horse and his rider in all their terrors. 

The fight, or rather massacre, continued hot around the Inca, 
whose person was the great object of the assault. His faithful 
nobles, rallying about him, threw themselves in the way of the 
assailants, and strove, by tearing them from their saddles, or, at 
least, by offering their own bosoms, to shield their beloved 
master. . . . The Indian monarch, stunned and bewildered, 
saw his faithful subjects falling round him, without hardly com- 
prehending his situation. 

The struggle now became fiercer than ever round the royal 
litter. It reeled more and more, and at length, several of 
the nobles who supported it having been slain, it was over- 
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turned, and the unhappy monarch, strongly secured, was re- 
moved to a neighbouring building, where he was carefully 
guarded. 

All attempts at resistance now ceased. Every man thought 
only of his own safety. — Prescofs Conquest of Peru, 

95. Death of Goethe. 

The following morning — it was March 22, 1832 — he tried to 
walk a little up and down the room, but, after a turn, he found 
himself too feeble to continue. Reseating himself in the easy- 
chair, he chatted cheerfully with Ottilie (his daughter-in-law) on 
the approaching spring, which would be sure to restore him. 
He had no idea of his end being so near. The name of Ottilie 
was frequently on his lips. She sat beside him, holding his 
hand in hers. It was now observed that his thoughts began to 
wander incoherently. ' See,' he exclaimed, * the lovely woman s 
head, with black curls, in splendid colours — a dark background.' 
Presently he saw a piece of paper on the floor, and asked them 
how they could leave Schiller's letters so carelessly lyingr about. 
Then he slept softly, and, on awakening, asked for the sketches 
he had just seen^the sketches of his dream. In silent anguish 
they awaited the close now so surely approaching. His speech 
was becoming less and less distinct. The last words audible 
were. More light / The final darkness grew apace, and he, 
whose eternal longings had been for more light, gave a partingr 
cry for it as he was passing under the shadow of death. He 
continued to express himself by signs, drawing letters with his 
forefinger in the air while he had strength, and finally, as life 
«Vbed, drawing figures slowly on the shawl which covered his 
l^s. At half-past twelve he eooBposed himself in the comer of 
the chair. The watcher placed a finger on her lip to intimate 
that he was asleep. If deep it was, it w2ls a sleep in which a 
life glided from the worid. He woke no more. — G. H. Jwu-es. 

96. Sydney Smith builds his House. 



I was suddenly caasht ay by the Archbishop of York, and 
traiiq;iortcd to my ttviar in Yorkshire^ uiiere there bad not been 
^ fcsideiit dergyman for a hundred and Mty years. 
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from London, not kaowtngr a turnip from a carrot, I was com- 
pelled to fturm three hundred acres, and without capital to build 
a pamonave-lioiise. 

I asked and obtained three years' leave from the Archbishop, 
in order to effect an exchange, if possible, and fixed myself 
meantime at a small village two miles from York, in which was 
a fine old house of the time of Queen Elizabeth, where resided 
the last of the squires, with his lady, who looked as if she had 
walked straight out of the ark, or had been the wife of Enoch. 
He was a perfect specimen of old ! he smoked, hunted, drank 
beer at his door with his grooms and dogs, and spelt over the 
county paper on Sundays. 

At first he heard I was a Jacobin, and a dangerous person- 
age, and turned aside as I passed .; but at length, when he 
found the peace of the village undisturbed, harvests as usual, he 
first bowed, then called, and at last reached such a pitch of 
eoDiidenoe, that he used to bring the papers, that I mlflit ex- 
plain the difficult words to him ; actnaUy discovered that I 
had made a joke, laughed till I tboaglit he would have died of 
convulsions, and ended by inviting me to see his dogs. 

All my efforts for an exchange having teiled, I asked and 
obtained from my friend the Archbishop anotber year to build 
in. And I then set my shoulder to the wheel in good earnest ; 
sent for an architect — he produced plans which would have 
ruined me. I made him my bow : 'You build for glory, sir ; I 
for use.' I returned him his plans, with five-and-twenty pounds^ 
and sat down in my tbinkinir-cliair, and in a few hours Mrs. 
Sydney and I concocted a plan which has produced what I call 
the model of parsonage-houses. 

I then took to horse, to provide bricks and timber ; was 
advised to make my own bricks of my own clay ; of course^ 
when the kiln was opened, all bad ; mounted my horse again, 
and in twenty-four hours had bought tbonsands of bricks and 
tons of timber. Was advised by neighbouring gentlemen to 
employ oxen; bought four. Tug and Lug, Haul and Crawl; but 
Tug and Lug took to fainting, and required buckets of sal 
volatile, and Haul and Crawl to lie down in the mud. So I did 
as I onffbt to have done at first — took the advice of the farmer 
instead of the gentleman ; sold my oxen, bought a team of 
horses, and at last, in spite of a frost which delayed me six 
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weeks, in spite of walls nmnliiflr down with wet, in spite of the 
advice and remonstrances of friends who predicted our death, 
in spite of an infant six months old, who had never been out of 
doors, I landed my family in my new house nine months after 
laying the first stone, on March 20, and performed my promise 
to the letter to the Archbishop, by issuing forth at midnight with 
a lantern to meet the last cart, with the cook and the cat, 
which had staok in the mud, and fairly established myself and 
them before twelve o'clock at night in the new parsonage-house 
— a feat, taking ignorance, inexperience, and poverty into con- 
sideration, requiring, I can assure you,'no small degree of energy. 

It made me a very poor man for many yejirs, but I never 
repented it. I tamed schoolmaster, to educate my son, as I 
could not afford to send him to school. Mrs. Sydney turned 
schoolmistress, to educate my girls, as I could not afford a 
governess. I turned a farmer, as I could not let my land. A 
man-servant was too expensive, so I eaupbt np a little garden - 
girl, made like a milestone, christened her Bunchy put a napkin 
in her hand, and made her my butler. The girls taught her to 
read, Mrs. Sydney to wait, and I undertook her morals ; Bunch 
became the best butler in the country. 

I had little furniture, so I bought a cartload of deals, took a 
carpenter (who came to me for parish relief), called Jack Robin- 
son, with a face like a full-moon, into my service, established him 
in a bam, and said, ' Jack, furnish my house.' 

At last it was suggested that a carriage was much wanted 
in the establishment. After diligent search, I discovered in the 
1>aok settlements of a York coachmaker an ancient green 
chariot, supposed to have been the earliest invention of the kind. 
I brouffiit it home in triumph to my admiring family. Being 
somewhat dilapidated, the village tailor lined it, the village 
blacksmith repaired it — nay, Imt for Mrs. Sydney's earnest en- 
treaties, we believe the village painter would have exercised his 
genius upon the exterior ; it escaped this danger, however, and 
the result was wonderful. Each year added to its charms ; it 
grew jronnver and yonnirer ; a new wheel, a new spring. I 
christened it the ImmortaL It was known all over the neigh- 
bourhood ; the village boys cheered it, and the village dogs 
barked at it ; but * Faber mecs fortttna ' was my motto, and we 
had no false shame. 

K 
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My house was considered the ugliest in the country, but all 
admitted it was one of the most comfortable ; and we did not 
die, as our friends had predicted, of the damp walls of the 
parsonage. — Sydney Smith. 

97. The Man of many Speeches. 

Mr. Twill is one of those men without whom no society, 
earned or otherwise, is complete. I am afraid to guess the 
number of associations, companies, and debating bodies to 
which he belongs ; but I have never been to a public meeting, 
nor attended at a gathering of shareholders, nor sat down to a 
dinner at which there was likely to be any speeolilfyinv at 
dessert without discovering him in a place of honour, and, 
somewhere in the neighbourhood of him, the pale young man 
with a cargo of notes and the blue bag under his seat. Mr. 
Twill is a director of one railway company and two telegraphic 
companies (one orerlaad, and one submarine). He forms part 
of the governing body of three hospitals and four asylums. He 
is patron of six schools, chairman of a Joint-stook bank, and 
vice-chairman of more financial companies than he can count 
on his ten fingers. I suppose there is not a more honourable 
man in existence. His bond is worth gold, and his word is as 
good as his bond. He has never been accused of pocketing a 
single sixpence that had not been fairly oome by. The public 
respect him. Society esteems him, and so do Z ; but I think he 
is one of the most perfect BtambUnr-bloolui that ever barred a 
straight road. I confess that I am the only one of my opinion, 
and I may add that I have hitherto kept my opinion to myself, 
for belief in the eflficacity of Mr. Twill is so deeply rooted in the 
creed of every man of business I have met, that to have ex- 
pressed dissent would have been to incur energetic censure ; one 
must never look askance at popular idols. Besides, Mr. Twill 
is earnest, no man more so ; and when a man throws himself 
heart and soul into everything he undertakes, when he evinoes 
more zeal and does more talkinir than any other twelve men 
put together, it is very npbUl work trying to convince the public 
that he is all wronp. Men are attracted by warmth ; they will 
have nothing to say to your cold, brief-spoken toilers, who do 
a formidable amount of work in silence, and explain their work 
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in monosyllables. As prices go, one rattUnc tongue is worth a 
hundred pairs of good hands. The advice our forefathers gave 
their children in the fabular days was,/ Dig, dig,' with occasional 
variations of ' Fight, fight' Vow-a-days the provident parent, 
with an eye to his progen}''s welfare, will say, ' Talk, my son, 
talk ; there are none of the prizes of life you cannot obtain by 
talking.'— /'fl// Mall Gazette. 



98. David Copperfield makes himself known to his 

Aunt Betsey. 

I inquired about my aunt among the boatmen first, and 
received various answers. One said she lived in the South 
Foreland Light, and had siaired her whiskers lifj doin^ so ; 
another, that she was made fiut to the great buoy outside the 
harbour, and could only be Tletted at half tide ; a third, that 
she was locked up in Maidstone Jail for ehUd-Atealiiiff ; a 
fourth, that she was seen to moiiBt a broem in last high wind, 
and make direct for Calais. The fljr-driTen, among whom 
I inquired next, were equally jocose and equally disrespectful ; 
and the shopkeepers, not liking my appearance, generaUy 
replied without hearing what I had to say, that they had ^ret 
nothing for me. I felt more miserable and deetitate than I 
had done at any period of my riiwing avay. My money 
was all ffooe, I had nothing left to dispose of ; I was hungr}*, 
thirsty, and wem eat ; and seemed as distant from my end as 
if I had remained in London. 

The morning had wem away in these inquiries, and 1 M^as 
sitting on the step of an empty shop at a street comer, near the 
market-place, when a fly-driver, eemtag by with his carriage, 
dropped a lier«e detfi Something geed aatnred in the man^s 
face, as I liaaded it ap, encouraged me to ask him if he could 
tell me where Miss Trotwbod lived, though I had asked the 
question so often, that it almost died upon my lips. 

' Trotwood,' said he. ' Let me see. I know the name, too. 
Oldladv?' 

* Yes,' I said, ' rather.' 

' Pretty stiff in the back ?' said he, making himself upright. 

* Yes,' I said, * I should think it very likely.' 

K 2 
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* Carries a bag ? ' said he — * bag with a good deal of room ia 
it — is grufHsh, and oomes down upon you, sharp ? ' 

My heart sank within me as I acknowledged the undoubted 
accuracy of this description. 

' iVliy tben, I tell you wbat/ said he, ' if you go up there/ 
pointing with his whip towards the heights, * and keep right on 
till you come to some houses facing the sea, I think you'll bear 
or her. My opinion is she won't stand anytblnr, so here's a 
penny for you.' 

I accepted the gift thankfully, and bought a loaf witli it. 
Despatching this refreshment by tbe way, I went in the direction 
Aiy friend had indicated, and walked on a good distance with- 
out coming to the houses he had mentioned. At length I saw 
some before me ; and, approaching them, went into a little 
shop (it was what we used to call a general shop at home), 
and inquired if they would have the goodness to tell me where 
Miss Trotwood lived. I addressed myself to a man behind the 
counter, who was weighing some rice for a young woman ; 
but the latter, taking the inquiry to herself, turned round 
quickly. 

< My mistress ? ' she said. ' What do you want witb her, 

boy?' 

* I want,' I replied, ' to speak to her, if you please.' 

* To beg of her, you mean,' retorted the damsel. 

* No,' I said, * indeed.' But suddenly remembering that in 
truth I came for no other purpose, I beld my peace in con- 
fusion, and felt my face burn. 

My aunt's handmaid, as I supposed she was from what she 
had said, put her rice in a little basket and walked oat of the 
shop, telling me that I could follow her, if I wanted to know 
where Miss Trotwood lived. I needed no second permission, 
though I was by this time in such a state of agitation that my 
legs shook under me. I followed the young woman, and we 
soon came to a very neat httle cottage with cheerful bow- 
windows : in front of it, a small square gravelled court or 
garden full of flowers, ciirefully tended, and smelling deliciously. 

* TbiH is Miss Trotwood's,' said the young woman. * Now 
you know ; and that's all I have rot to say.' IVltb wbieb 
words she bniried into the house, as if to ebake off the re- 
sponsibility of my appearance ; and left me standingr at the 
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garden-gate, looking disconsolately over the top of it towards 
the parlour-window, where a muslin curtain partly undrawn in 
the middle, a large round green screen or fan fastened on to the 
window-sill, a small table, and a great chair, suggested to me 
that my aunt might be at that moment seated in awful state. 

My shoes were by this time in a woeful condition. The 
soles had abed themselves bit by bit, and the upper leatbers 
had broken and burst until the very shape and form of shoes 
had departed from them. My hat (which had served me for 
a night-cap, too) was so crushed and bent that no old battered 
handleless saucepan on a dunghill need have been ashamed 
to vie with it. My shirt and trousers, stained with heat, dew, 
grass, and the Kentish soil on which I had slept — and torn 
besides — ^might have frightened the birds from my aunt's 
garden, as I stood at the gate. My hair had known no comb 
or brush since I left London. My face, neck, and hands, from 
unaccustomed exposure to the air and sun, were burnt to a 
berry-brown. From head to foot I was powdered almost as 
white with chalk and dust as if I had come out of a lime-kiln. 
In this plight, and with a strong consciousness of it, I waited 
to introduce myself to, and make my first impression on, my 
formidable aunt. 

The unbroken stillness of the parlour-window leading me 
to infer, after awhile, that she was not there, I lifted up my 
eyes to the window above it, where I saw a florid, pleasant- 
looking gentleman, with a grey head, who shut up one eye in 
a grotesque manner, nodded his head at me several times, 
laughed, and went away. 

I had been discomposed enough before ; but I was so much 
the more discomposed by this unexpected behaviour, that I was 
on the point of slinkingr off, to think how I had best proceed, 
when there came out of the house a lady with a handkerchief 
tied over her cap, a pair of gardening gloves on her hands, and 
carrying a great knife. I knew her immediately to be Miss 
Betsey, for she came stalUnr out of the house exactly as my 
X)oor mother had so often described her stalUnr np our garden 
of Blunderstone Rookery. 

* Go away ! ' said Miss Betsey, shaking her head, and making 
a distant obop in the air with her knife. * Go along ! No boys 
here ! ' 
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I watched her as she inarched to a comer of her garden, 
and stooped to dig up some little root there. Then, without a 
scrap of courage, but with a great, deal of desperation, I went 
softly in and stood beside her, touching her with my finger. 

' If you please, ma*am,' I began. 

She started, and looked up. 

* If you please, aunt.' 

*Eh?' exclaimed Miss Betsey, in a tone of amazement 
I have never heard approached. 

* If you please aunt, I am your nephew.' 

* Oh, Lord ! ' said my aunt, and sat flat down in the garden- 
path. — Charles Dickens. 

99. Truth in Scientific Research. 

WlioeTor has once pot knowledge from nature herself by 
truthful reasoning and experiment, must be dull indeed if he 
does not feel that he has acquired a new and noble power, and 
if he does not long to exercise it fUrtber, and make new con- 
quests Arom the realm of darkness by the aid of known truths. 

The habit of systematically searching for truth by the aid 
of known truths, and of testing the validity of each step by 
constant reference to nature, has now been practised for a 
sufficiently long time to enable us to judge of some of its results. 

Every true idea of the order of nature is an instrument of 
thought. It can only be obtained by truthful investigation ; 
and it can only be used effectively in obedience to the same 
laws. But the first idea which is formed of any fhinv oc- 
curring in nature affords only a partial representation of the 
actual reality, by recording what is seen of it from a particular 
point of view. By examining a thing from different points of 
\'iew we vet different ideas of it ; and when we compare these 
ideas accurately with one another, recollecting how each 
one was obtained, we find that they really supplement each 
other. 

Each onward step in the search for truth has made us 
stronger for the work ; and when we look back upon what has 
been done by the efforts of so many workers simply but steadily 
directed by truth towards fbrtber truth, we see that they have 
acbieved, for the benefit of the human race, the conquest of a 
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systematic body of truths which encourages men to similar 
efforts while affording them the most effectual aid and 
guidance. — A, IV. IVilliamsofi, 

ICO. The Antiquary. 

Following the windings of the beach, Sir Arthur and his 
daughter passed one projecting point or headland of rock after 
another, and now found themselves under a huge and continued 
extent of precipices, by which that iroh-bound coast is in most 
places defended. Long projecting reefs of rock, extending 
under water, and only evincing their existence by here and 
there a peak entirely bare, or by the breakers which foamed 
over those that were partially covered, rendered Knock>vinnock 
Bay dreaded by pilots. The crags, which rose between the 
beach and the mainland, to the height of two or three hundred 
feet, afforded in their crevices shelter for unnumbered sea-fowl, 
in situations seemingly secured by their dizzy height from the 
rapacity of man. Many of these wild tribes, with the instinct 
which sends them to seek the land before a storm arises, were 
now wln§rliigr towards their nests with the shrill and dissonant 
clang which announces disquietude and fear. The disc of the 
sun became almost totally obscured ere he had altogether sunk 
below the horizon, and an esrly and lurid shade of darkness 
blotted the serene twilight of a summer evening. The wind 
next began to arise, but its wild and moaning sound was heard 
for some time, and its effects became visible on the bosom of 
the sea, before the gale was felt on shore. The mass of waters, 
now dark and threatening, began to lift itself in larger ridges, 
and sink in deeper furrows, forming waves, that rose high in 
foam upon the breakers, or burst upon the beach with a sound 
resembling distant thunder. 

They were now near the centre of a deep but narrow bay, 
or recess, formed by two projecting capes of high and inac- 
cessible rock, which sliot oat into the sea like the horns of a 
crescent ; and neither durst communicate the apprehension 
which each began to entertain, that, from the unusually rapid 
advance of the tide, they might be deprived of the power of 
proceeding by doubling the promontory which lay before them, 
or of retreating by the road which brought them thither. 
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As they thus pressed forwards, Sir Arthur observed a 
human figure on the beach, advancing to meet them. The 
figure made many signs, which the haze of the atmosphere, 
now disturbed by wind and by a drizzling rain, prevented them 
from seeing or comprehending distinctly. Sir Arthur could 
recognise the old blae-growned beggar, Edie Ochiltree. * Turn 
back ! turn back,' exclaimed Edie ; 'why did you not turn 
when I waved to you ? ' 

*We thought,' replied Sir Arthur, in great agitation, 'we 
thought we could get round Halkethead.' 

* Halkethead ! the tide will be running on Halkethead by 
tills time like the Fall of Fyers ! It was a' I could do to get 
round in twenty minutes, since it was coming in three feet 
abreast. We will, may be, get back by Ballyburgh Ness 
Point yet. The Lord help us ! it is our only chance.' 

It was indeed a dreadful evening. The howling of the 
storm mingled with the shrieks of the sea-fowl, and sounded 
like the dirge of the three devoted beings who, pent between 
two of the most magnificent yet most dreadful objects of nature 
— a raging tide and an insurmountable precipice — ^toiled alongr 
their painful and dangerous path, often lashed by the spray of 
some giant billow, which threw itself higher on the beach than 
those that preceded it. Each minute did their enemy gain 
ground perceptibly upon them ! Still, however, loth to relinquish 
the last hopes of life, the black rock, pointed out by Ochiltree, 
was yet distinctly visible, and continued to be so, until they 
came to a turn in their precarious path, where an intervening 
projection of rock hid it from their sight. Deprived of the 
view of the beacon, on which they had relied, they now ex- 
perienced the double agony of terror and suspense. 

The countenance of the old man fell. Isabella grave a faint 
shriek, and — * God have mercy upon us ! ' which her guide 
solemnly uttered, was piteously repeated by Sir Arthur. 

Sir W. Scott, 

loi. Scene from 'Virginius.' 

My child, she hath been like a child to me 
For fifteen years. If I am not her father, 
I have been like a father to her, Appius, 
For even such a time. They that have lived 
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So long a time together, in so near 

And dear society may be allowed, 

A little time for parting*. Let me take 

The maid aside, I pray you, and confer 

A moment with her nurse ; perhaps she '11 give me 

Some token will unloose a tie so twined 

And knotted round my heart, that, if you break it. 

My heart breaks with it. 

App. Have your wtab. Be brief ! 
Lictors, look to them. 

Virginia, Do you go fttwn me ? 
Do you leave ? Father ! Father ! 

Vir. No, my child — 
No, my Virginia — come along with me. 

Virginia, Will you not leave me ? Will you take me with 
you? 
Will you take me home again ? O, bless you ! bless you ! 
My father ! my dear father ! Art thou not 
My father ? 
<ViR«iNius, perfectly at a lommw/mtto do, looks anxiously around the 

Forum ; at length his eye falls on a butcher^ s stalls with a knife 

upon it. ) 

Vir, This way, my child — No, no ; I am not going 
To leave thee, my Virginia ! I '11 not leave thee. 

App, Keep back the people, soldiers ! Let them not 
Approach Virginius ! Keep the people back ! 

[ Virginius seatres the knife. 
Well, have you done ? 

Vir, Short time for converse, Appius. 
But I have. 

App. I hope you are satisfied. 

Vir, I am — 
I am — that she is my daughter ! 

App, Take her, Lictors ! 

[Virginia shrieks, anti falls half dead upon her father's 

shoulder. 

Vir, Another moment, pray you. Bear witb me 
A little — ^'Tis my last embrace. Twon't try 
Your patience beyond bearingr, if you're a man ! 
Lengthen it as Z may, I cannot make it 
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Long. My dear child ! My dear Virginia ! [Kissing her. 
There is one only way to save thine honour — 
Tis this. 

[Stabs her, and draws out the knife, Icilius breaks f^om 
the soldiers that held him, and catches her 
Lo, Appius, with this innocent blood 
I do devote thee to the infernal gods ! 
Make way there ! 

App, Stop him ! Seize him ! 
Vir, If they dare 
To tempt the desperate weapon that is maddened 
With drinking my daughter's blood, why, let tbem • thus 
It rushes in amongst them. "Way there ! Way ! 

[Exit through the soldiers, 
— Sheridan Knowles, 

102. George Stephenson. 

Though mainly an engineer, he was also a daring thinker on 
many scientific questions, and there was scarcely a subject of 
speculation, or a department of recondite science, on which he 
had not employed his faculties in such a way as to have formed 
large and original views. At Drayton the conversation often 
turned upon such topics, and Mr. Stephenson freely Joined in 
it. On one occasion an animated discussion took place between 
himself and Dr. Buckland, on one of his favourite theories as to 
the formation of coal. But the result was, that Dr. Buckland, a 
much greater master of tongme-fenoe than Stephenson, com- 
pletely silenced him. Next morning, before breakfast, when 
he was walking in the grounds deeply pondering. Sir William 
Follett came up, and asked what he was thinking about? 
* Why, Sir William, I am thinking over that argument I had 
with Buckland last night. I know I am right, and that, if I had 
only the command of words which he has, Pd have beaten him.' 
' Let me know all abont it,' said Sir William, 'and Til see what 
I can do for you.* The two sat down in an arbour, where the 
astute lawyer made himself thoroughly acqnainted with the 
points of the case, entering into it with all the zeal of an advo- 
cate about to plead the dearest interests of his client. After he 
had mastered the subject, Sir William rose up, rubbing his 
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hands with glee, and said : ' Now I am ready for him.' Sir 
Robert Peel was made aoqaainted with the plot, and adroitly 
introduced the subject of the controversy after dinner. The 
result was, that in the argument which followed the man of 
science was overcome by the man of law, and Sir William 
FoUett had at all points the mastery over Dr. Buckland. 
* What do yon say, Mr. Stephenson ? ' asked Sir Robert, laugh- 
ing. 'Why,' said he, 'I will only say this, that of all the powers 
above and under the earth, there seems to me to be no power 
so great as the gift of the grab.' One day at dinner, during the 
same visit, a scientific lady asked him the question, * Mr, 
Stephenson, what do you consider the most powerful force in 
nature ? ' * Oh ! ' said he, in a gallant spirit, ' I will soon 
answer that question : it is the eye of a woman for the man who 
loves her ; for if a woman look with affection on a young man, 
and he should go to the attermost ends of the earth, the recol- 
lection of that look will bring him back ; there is no other force 
in nature that could do that.' One Sunday, when the party had 
just returned from church, they were standing together on the 
terrace near the hall, and observed in the distance a railway 
train flashing along, throwing behind it a long line of white 
steam. 'Now, Buckland,' said Mr. Stephenson, ' I have a poser 
for you. Can you tell me what is the power that is driving that 
train ? ' * Well,' said the other, ' I suppose it is one of your big 
engines.' * But what drives the engine ? ' * Oh, very likely a 
canny Newcastle driver.' * What do you say to the light of the 
sun ? ' * How can that be ? ' asked the doctor. ' 1 1 is nothing else,' 
said the engineer ; * it is light bottled up in the earth for tens of 
thousands of years — light, absorbed by plants and vegetables, 
being necessary for the condensation of carbon during the pro- 
cess of their growth, if it be not carbon in another form — and 
now, after being buried in the earth for long ages in fields of 
coal, that latent light is again brongrlit fortii and liberated, made 
to work, as in that locomotive, for great human purposes.' The 
idea was certainly a most striking and original one : like a flash 
of light, it illuminated in an instant an entire field of science. — 
S. Smiles, 
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103. Description of Jane de Montfort. 

(The following has been pronounced to be a perfect picture of Mrs. Siddons, 

the tragic actress. ) 

Page, Madam, there is a lady in your hall 
Who begs to be admitted to your presence. 

Lady, Is it not one of our invited friends } 

Page, No ; fiur nnlike to them. It is a stranger. 

Lady, How looks her ooontenanoe 1 

Page, So queenly, so commanding, and so noble, 
I slinuik at first in awe ; but when she smiled, 
Metiioagrlit I could have compassed sea and land 
To do her bidding. 

Lady, Is she young or old 1 

Page, Neither, if right I guess ; but she is fair 
For Time hath laid his hand so gently on her 
Am he, too, had been awed. 

Lady, The foolish striplingr ! 
She has bewitched thee. Is she large in stature ? 

Page, So stately and so graceful is her form, 
I thought at first her stature was gigantic ; 
But on a near approach I found, in truth. 
She scarcely does surpass the middle size. 

Lady, What is her garb ? 

Page, I cannot well describe the fashion of it : 
She is not decked in any gallant trim. 
But seems to me clad in her usual weeds 
Of high habitual state ; for as she moves, 
Wide flows her robe in many a waving fold. 
As I have seen unfurled banners play 
With the soft breeze. 

Lady, Thine eyes deceive thee, boy ; 
It is an apparition thou hast seen. 

Freberg, {Starting from his seat, where he has been sitting 
during the conversation between the Lady and the 
Page,) 
It is an apparition he has seen. 
Or it is Jane de Montfort. — Joanna Baillie, 
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104. The English Country Gentleman. 

To be a good old oonntry grentlemaii is to hold a position 
nearest the gods, and at the summit of earthly felicity. To 
have a large, nnenomnbered rent-roll, and the rents paid 
regularly by adoring farmers, who bless their stars at having 
such a landlord as his honour ; to have no tenant boldingr back. 
^vith his money, excepting Just one, perhaps, who does so just 
in order to give occasion to Good Old Country Gentleman to 
show his sublime charity and universal benevolence of soul ; to 
hunt three days a week, love the sport of all things, and have 
perfect good health and good appetite in consequence ; to have 
not only a good appetite, but a good dinner ; to sit down at 
church in the midst of a chorus of blessings from the villagers ; 
the first man in the parish, the benefactor of the parish, with a 
consciousness of consummate desert, saying, ' Have mercy 
upon us miserable sinners,' to be sure, not only for form's sake 
and to give other folks an example : — a G.O.C.G. a miserable 
sinner ! So healthy, so wealthy, so jolly, so much respected by 
the vicar, so much honoured by the tenants, so much beloved 
and admired by his family, amongst whom his story of grouse 
in the run-room causes laughter from generation to generation ; 
this perfect being a miserable sinner ! A lions done! Give any 
man good health and teiyper, five thousand a year, the adoration 
of his parish, and the love and worship of his family, and 111 
defy you to make him so heartily dissatisfied with his spiritual 
condition as to set himself down a miserable ansTthingr* If you 
were a Royal Highness, and went to church in the most perfect 
health and comfort, the parson waiting to begin the service until 
your R.H. came in, would you believe yourself to be a miserable, 
&c. ? You miffbt, when racked with gout, in solitude, the fear 
of death before your eyes, the doctor having cut off your bottle 
of claret, and ordered arrowroot and a little sherry — you might 
then be humiliated, and acknowledge your skortoomlnvs and 
the vanity of things in general ; but in high health, sunshine, 
spirits, that word * miserable ' is only a form. You can't think 
in your heart that you are to be pitied much for the present. If 
you are to be miserable, what is Colin Ploughman with the 
ague, seven children, two pounds a year rent to pay for his 
cottage, and eight shillings a week ? No ; a healthy, rich, jolly 
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country gentleman, if miserable, has a very supportable misery ; 
if a sinner, has very few people to tell him so. — Thackeray, 

105. Commerce. 

Manufacturers and merchants, as a rule, have generally been 
either too modest, or have not been sufficiently acquainted with 
their own true position. In the agrgre^ate, they are gradually be- 
coming more and more important in the world than warriors and 
statesmen, and even than monarchs themselves. It is obvious 
to me that the power of these heretofore great authorities is. 
waning, and that in our part of the world the power of the great 
industrial interests is sensibly waxing. If we were to take down 
the volume of history, which may be called the chart of past 
ages, we should see, I think, clearly that the stream of commerce 
runs close alongside the streams of freedom and of civilisation. 
It is a long time to go back to the age of those old merchants 
and mariners who were said to have come from the coast of 
Asia to this country in parsnit of one of the products of our 
mines. But the Phoenicians were a great people because they 
were merchants, and riven to maritime pnrsnit f , and it needs 
but a superficial knowledge of history to enable us to remember 
that from them came the arts and civilisation and the greatness 
of the Greek States in Europe, and at the same time the great- 
ness and the commercial splendour of the city of Carthage on 
the African continent. From them, and from Greece, came the 
commercial population and colonists of Italy and Sicily ; and 
Carthage, though comparatively early destroyed, yet left its 
traces on France and Spain. Then coming to a period where 
history is more complete and accurate, we find that in the cities 
of the North of Italy commerce is attended by arts, by letters, 
and freedom, and civilisation to an extent which, considering 
the condition of the other parts of the world, is at least beautiful 
to contemplate, and most remarkable. And the great cities — 
the great commercial republics of Genoa and Venice — have left 
their mark in history, which time itself can never efface. 
Coming down to a period somewliat later, we find the com- 
mercial cities of the Netherlands taking a part in the history of 
Kurope equally important, and showing themselves equally 

'oted to the arts, to civilisation, and to freedom. Then, pass- 
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mg the narrow Channel, and coming tov/ards our loved land, 
we find here that, precisely as commerce has extended and in- 
dustry has been respected, towns and cities have grown, and 
populations have congregated. Turn to the southern hemisphere 
— to countries which are still colonies of England, and in some 
degree dependent yet on English authority — we find that wittiin 
a lifetiine almost of the accurate discovery of that great 
southern continent there are flourishing cities, a vast trade, 
states and empires that are to b© are growing up with a 
rapidity unknown to ages which are past. If this be so, I 
should say that the English people ought to take special pride 
in the greatness of those colonies, wbetlier on the American or 
the Australasian continents. They came from us, they have 
taken all that is best of our institutions and of our laws and 
principles. Our ancestors were theirs, and through their in- 
strumentality the English language will be spoken far more 
universally throughout the world than any other European 
language. — y. Bright {Speech at the inauguration of the Ex- 
change at Birmingham), 



106. The Quarrel of Squire Bull and his Son. 

John Bull was a choleric old fellow, who held a good manor 
in the middle of a great mill-pond, and which, by reason of its 
being quite surrounded by water, was generally called Bullock 
Island. Bull was an ingenious man, an exceedingly good 
blacksmith, a dexterous cutler, and a noble weaver besides. 
He also brewed capital porter, ale, and small beer, and was 
in fact a sort of Jack of all trades, and good at each. In 
addition to these he was a hearty fellow, an excellent bottle- 
companion, and passably honest as times go. 

But what tarnished all these qualities was a quarrelsome 
over^bearlngr disposition, which was always grettlngr him into 
some scrape or otber. The truth is, he never heard of a 
quarrel groins on among his neighbours, bat his fingers itched 
to be in the thickest of them ; so that he hardly ever was seen 
without a broken head, a black eye, or a bloody nose. Such 
was Squire Bull, as he was commonly called by the country 
people his neighbours — one of those odd, testy, grumbling. 
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boasting old oodf ers, that never fret credit for what they are^ 
because they are always pretending to be what they are not. 

The squire was as tight a hand to deal with In-doors as 
oat ; sometimes treating his family as if they were not the 
same flesh and blood, when they happened to differ with him 
in certain matters. One day he grot into a dispute with his 
youngest son Jonathan, who was familiarly called Brother 
Jonathan, about whether churches ought to be called churches 
or meeting-houses ; and whether steeples were not an abomina- 
tion. The squire either having the worst of the argument, or 
being naturally impatient of contradiction (I can't tell which), 
fell into a great passion, and swore he would ptaysic such 
notions out of the boy's noddle. So he went to some of his 
doctors and grot them to draw ap a prescription, made up of 
thirty-nine different articles, many of them bitter enough to 
some palates. This he tried to make Jonathan swallow ; and 
finding he made villanous wry faces, and would not do it, fell 
upon him and beat him like fury. After this, he made the house 
so disagreeable to him that Jonathan, though as hard as a pine- 
knot and as tough as leather, could bear it no longer. Taking 
his gun and his axe, he put himself in a boat and paddled 
over the mill-pond to some new land to which the squire pre- 
tended some sort of claim, intending to settle there, and build 
a meeting-house without a steeple as soon as he grew rich 
enough. 

When he got over, Jonathan found that the land was quite 
in a state of nature, covered with wood, and inhabited by nobody 
but wild beasts. But, being a lad of mettle, he took his axe 
on one shoulder, and his gun on the other, marched into the 
thickest of the wood, and, clearing a place, built a log hut. 
Pursuing his labours, and handling his axe like a notable 
woodman, he in a few years cleared the land, which he laid 
out into thirteen good farms ; and building himself a fine 
farmhouse, about half finished, began to be quite snug and 
comfortable. 

But Squire Bull, who was getting old and stingy, and, 
besides, was in great want of money on account of his having 
lately had to pay swinging damages for assaulting his neighbours 
and breaking their heads — the squire, I say, finding Jonathan 
was getting well to do in the world, began to be very much 
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troabled about his welfare; so he demanded that Jonathan 
should pay him a good rent for the land which he had cleared 
and made good for something. He trumped ap I know not 
what claim against him, and under different pretences managed 
to pocket all Jonathan's honest gains. In fact, the poor lad 
had not a shilling left for holiday occasions ; and, had it not 
been for the filial respect he felt for the old man, he would 
certainly have refused to submit to such impositions. 

But for all this, in a little time Jonathan grew up to be 
very large of his age, and became a tall, stout, double-Jointed, 
broad-footed fellow, awkward in his gait and simple in his 
appearance ; but showing a lively shrewd look, and having the 
promise of great strength when he should pet his full growth. 
He was rather an odd-lookingr obap, in truth, and had many 
queer ways ; but everybody tbat had seen John Bull saw a 
great likeness between them, and swore he was John's own 
boy, and a true obip of tlie old block. Like the old squire, 
he was apt to be blustering and saucy, but in the main was a 
peaceable sort of careless fellow, that would quarrel with nobody 
if you would only let him alone. He used to dress in bome- 
•pun trousers. He always wore a coat that did not above 
half cover his breech, and the sleeves of which were so short 
that his hand and wrist came out beyond them, looking like a 
shoulder of mutton, all which was in consequence of his growing 
so fast that he outgrrew his clothes. 

While Jonathan was outgrrowinv his strength in this way, 
Bull kept on picking* his pockets of every penny he could 
scrape togrether ; till at last one day, when the squire was even 
more than usually pressing in his demands, which he accom- 
panied with threats, Jonathan started up in a furious passion, 
and threw the teft-kettle at the old man's head. The choleric 
Bull was hereupon exceedingly enraged, and, after calling the 
poor lad an undutiful, ungrateful, rebellious rascal, seized him 
by the collar, and forthwith a furious scuffle ensued. This 
lasted a long time, for the squire, though in years, was a 
capital boxer. At last, however, Jonathan grot him under, and 
before he would let him up made him sign a paper giving' up 
all claim to the farms, and acknowledging the fee-simple to be 
in Jonathan for ever. — J, K, Paulding, 
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107. Vanity Fair. 

Before long, Beckey received not only * the best ' foreigners 
(as the pbrase is in our noble and admirable society slangr)? but 
some of the best English people too. I don't mean the most 
virtuous, or indeed the least virtuous, or the cleverest, or the 
stupidest, or the richest, or the best bom, but ' the best ' — in a 
word, people about whom there is no question — such as the 
great Lady Fitz- Willis, that patron saint of Almack's, the great 
Lady Slowbore, the great Lady Grizzel Macbeth (she was Lady 
G. dowry, daughter of Lord Grey of Glowry), and the like. 
When the Countess of Fitz- Willis (her ladyship is of the King 
Street family, see Debrett and Burke), takes up a person, be or 
•lie is safe. There is no question aboat them any more. Not 
that my Lady Fitz- Willis is any better than anybody else, 
being, on the contrary, a faded person, fifty- seven years of age, 
and neither handsome, nor wealthy, nor entertaining ; but it is 
agreed on all sides that she is of the ^ best people.' Those who 
go to her are of the best ; and from an old yrndgre, probably to 
Lady Steyne (for whose coronet her ladyship, then the youthful 
Georgina Frederk:a, daughter of the Prince of Wales's favourite, 
the Earl of Portansherry, had once tried), this great and famous 
leader of the fashion obese to acknowledge Mrs. Rawdon 
Crawley : made her a most marked curtsey at the assembly 
over which she presided, and not only encouraged her son, 
St. Kitts (his lordship got his place through Lord Steyne's 
Interest), to frequent Mr. Crawley's house, but asked her to 
her own mansion, and spoke to her twice in the most public 
and condescending manner during dinner. The important fact 
was known all over London that night. People who had been 
crying fie about Mrs. Crawley were silent Wenham, the wit 
and lawyer, Lord Steyne's riffbt-band man, went about every- 
where praising her : some, who had hesitated, came forward at 
once and welcomed her. Little Tom Toady, who had warned 
Southdown abont visiting such an abandoned woman, now 
besought to be introduced to her. In a word, she was admitted 
to be among the * best ' people. Ah, my beloved readers and 
brethren, do not envy poor Beckey prematurely— glory like 
this is said to be fugitive. It is currently reported that even 
in the very inmost circles they are no happier than the poor 
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wanderers outside the zone ; and Beckey, who penetrated into 
the very centre of fashion, and saw the gpreat George IV. face 
to face, has owned since that there too was vanity. 

We must be brief in descanting upon this part of her career. 
As I cannot describe the mysteries of freemasonry, although 
I have a shrewd idea that it is a taambagr ; so an uninitiated 
man cannot take upon himself to» pourtray the great world 
accurately, and had best keep lus opinions to himself^ wliat- 
ever they are. 

Beckey has often spoken in subsequent years of this season 
of her life, when she moved among the very ^eatest circles of 
the London fashion. Her success excited^ elated, and then 
bored her. At first no occupation was more pleasant than to 
invent and procure (the latter a work of no small trouble and 
ingenuity, by the way^ in a person of Mrs. Rawdon Crawley's 
very narrow means)— to procure, we say, the prettiest new 
dresses and ornaments ; to drive to fine dinner-parties, where 
she was welcomed by great people ; and from the fine dinner- 
parties to fine assemblies, whither the same people came with 
whom she had been dining, whom she had met the night 
before, and would see on the morrow— the yornig men fault- 
lessly appointed, handsomely cravatted, with the neatest glossy 
boots and white gloves — the elders portly, brass-buttoned, 
noble-looking, polite, and prosy — the young ladies blonde, 
timid, and in pink — ^the mothers grand, beautiful, sumptuous, 
solemn, and in diamonds. They talked in English, not in bad 
French, as they do in the novels. They talked about each 
other's houses, and characters, and families, just as the Joneses 
do about the Smiths. Becke/s former acquaintances hated 
and envied her ; the poor woman herself was yawning in spirit. 
' I wish I were out of it,' she said to herself. * I would rather 
be a parson's wife, and teach a Sunday school, than this ; or 
a sergeant's lady, and ride in the regimental waggon ; or, oh, 
how much gayer it would be to wear spangles and trousers, and 
dance before a bootb at a fair/ 

* You would do it very well,' said Lord Steyne, laughing. 
She used to tell the great man her ennuis and perplexities in 
her artless way — they amused him. 

* Rawdon would make a very good Ecuyer — master of the 
ceremonies — what do you call him— the man in the large boots 

L 2 
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and the uniform, who goes round the ring cracking the whip ! 
He is large, heavy, and of a military figure. I recollect/ Beckey 
continued pensively, * my father took me to see a show at Brook 
Green Fair, when I was a child, and when we came home I 
made myself a pair of stilts, and danced in the studio, to the 
wonder of all the pupils.' 

* I should have liked to see it,' said Lord Steyne. 
< I should like to do it now,' Beckey continued. 'How 
Lady Blinkey would open her eyes, and Lady Grizzel Macbeth 
would stare ! Hush, silence ! there is Pasta beginning to sing.' 
Beckey always made a point of being conspicnoasly polite to 
the professional ladies and gentlemen who attended at these 
aristocratic parties — of following them into the corners, where 
they sat in silence, and shaking hands with them, and smiling 
in the view of all persons. She was an artist herself, as she 
said very truly. There was a frankness and humility in the 
manner in which she acknowledged her origin, which provoked, 
or disarmed, or amused lookers-on, as the oa«e might be. 
* How cool that woman is,' said one ; ^ what airs of independence 
she assumes, where slie ought to sit still, and be thankful if 
anybody speaks to her.* * What an honest and good-natured 
soul she is,' said another. 'What an artful little minx,' said 
a third. They were all right, very likely ; but Beckey went 
her own way, and so fascinated the professional personages 
that they would leave off their sore throats in order to sing at 
her parties, and give "her lessons for nothing. 

Yes, she gave parties in the little house in Curzon Street 
Many scores of carriages, with blazing lamps, blocked up the 
street, to the disgust of No. 100, who could not rest for the 
thunder of the knocking:) and of 102, who could not sleep for 
envy. The gigantic footmen who accompanied the vehicles 
were too ,big to be contained in Beckey's little hall, and were 
billeted off in the neighbouring public-houses, whence, when 
they were wanted, call-boys summoned them from their beer. 
Some of the great dandies of London squeezed and trod on 
each other on the little stairs, laughing to find themselves 
there ; and many spotless and severe ladies of ton were seated 
in a little drawing-room, listening to the professional singers, 
who were singing according to their wont, and as if they wished 
to blow the windows down. And the day after there appeared, 
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among the fashionable reunions in the ' Morning Post/ a para- 
graph to the following effect : — 

' Yesterday, Colonel and Mrs. Crawley entertained a select 
party at dinner at their house in May Fair. Their Excellencies 
the Prince and Princess of Peterwarachin, H.E. Papoosh Pasha, 
the Turkish Ambassador (attended by Kibeb Bey, dragoman of 
the mission), the Marquess of Steyne, Earl of Southdown, Mr. 
Pitt, and Lady Jane Crawley, Mr. Wag, &c. After dinner Mrs. 
Crawley had an assembly, which was attended by the Duchess 
(Dowager) of Stilton, Due de la Gruy^re, Marchioness of 
Cheshire, Marchese Alessandro Strachino, Comte de Brie, 
Baron Schapzuger, Chevalier Tasti, Countess of Slingstone, 
and Lady F. Macadam, Major-General and Lady G. Macbeth, 
and (2) Misses Macbeth, Viscount Paddington, Sir Horace 
Fogey, Hon. Sands Bedwin, Bobbachy Bahawder,' and an etc., 
which the reader may fill at his pleasure through a dozen close 
lines of small type. 

How the Crawleys got the money which was spent upon 
the entertainments with which they treated the polite world 
was a mystery which gave rise to some conversation at the 
time, and probably added zest to these little festivities. Some 
persons averred that Sir Pitt Crawley gave his brother a 
handsome allowance ; if he did, Beckey's power over the 
baronet must have been extraordinary indeed, and his character 
greatly changed in his advanced age. Other parties hinted 
that it was Becke/s habit to levy contributions on all her 
husband's friends : going to this one in tears with an account 
that there was an ezeontion in the house ; falling on her knees 
to that one, and declaring that the whole family must go to 
gaol, or commit suicide, unless such and such a bill could be 
paid. Lord Southdown, it was said, had been induced to give 
manyliandreds tliroai:]i these pathetic representations. Young 
Feltham, of the — th Dragoons (and son of the firm of Tiler 
and Feltham, hatters and army accoutrement makers), and 
whom the Crawleys introduced into fashionable life, was also 
cited as one of Beckey's victims in the pecuniary way. People 
declared that she got money from various simply disposed 
persons, under pretence of getting them confidential appoint- 
ments under Government. Who knows what stories were or 
were not told of our dear and innocent friend ? Certain it is^ 
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that if she had had all the money which she was said to have 
begged or borrowed, or stolen, she might have capitalised, and 
been honest for life, whereas — but this is advanoln§r matters. 

The truth is, that by economy and good managrement — ^by 
a sparing use of ready money, and by paying scarcely anybody 
— people can manage, for a time at least, to make a great show 
with very little means : and it is our belief that Beckey's mucta- 
taiked-of parties, which were not, after all was said, very 
numerous, cost this lady very little more than the wax candles 
which lighted the walls. Stillbrook and Queen's Crawley sup- 
plied her with game and fruit in abundance. Lord Steyne's 
cejlars were at her disposal, and that excellent nobleman's 
famous cook presided over her little kitchen, or sent by my 
lord's order the rarest delicacies from their own. I protest it 
is quite shameful in the world to abase a simple creature, as 
people of her tim« abuse Beckey, and J warn the public against 
believing one-tenth of the stories against her. If every person 
is to be banished from society who runs into debt and cannot 
pay — if we are to be peering into everybody's private life, 
speculating upon their income, and euttln§r them if we don't 
approve of their expenditure — why, what a howling wilderness 
and intolerable dwelling Vanity Fair would be. Every man's 
hand would be against his neighbour in this case, my dear sir, 
and the benefits of civilisation would be done away wifb. We 
should be quarrelling, abusing, avoiding one another. Our 
houses would become caverns : and we should go in rags 
because we cared for nobody, Sents would go down. Parties 
wouldn't be given any more. All the tradesmen of the town 
would be bankrupt. Wine, wax-lights, comestibles, rouge, 
crinoline petticoats, diamonds, wigs, Louis-Quatorze g:lmoraoks 
and old china, park hacks and splendid talffli-steppin§r carriage 
horses — all the delights of life, I say, would go to the deuce if 
people did but act upon their silly principles, and avoid those 
whom they dislike and abuse. Whereas, by a little charity and 
mutual forbearance, things are made to §ro on pleasantly enough : 
we may abuse a man as much as we like, and call him the greatest 
rascal untaun§r — ^but do we wish to hang him therefore ? No ; 
we shake hands when we meet. If his cook is good, we for- 
give him, and go and dine with him ; and we expect he will do 
the same by us. Thus trade flourishes— civilisation advances ; 
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peace is kept ; new dresses are wanted for new assemblies 
every week ; and the last year's vintage of Lafitte will remune- 
rate the honest proprietor who reared it. — Thackeray, 

108. English Dwellings in the Fifteenth Century. 

It is an error to suppose that the English gentry were lodged 
in stately or even in weii-sixed houses. Generally speaking, 
their dwellings were as much inferior to those of their descend- 
ants in capacity as they were in oonvenienoe. The usual ar- 
rangement consisted of an entrance passage, rannin§r fbronffb 
the house, with a hall on one side, a parlour beyond, and one or 
two chambers above ; and on the opposite side a kitchen, pantry, 
and other ollloes. Such was the ordinary manor-house of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, as appears, not only from the 
documents and engravings, but, as to the latter period, from the 
buildings themselves, sometimes, though not very frequently, 
occupied by families of consideration. 

But if the domestic buildings of the fifteenth century would 
not seem very spacious or convenient at present, far less would 
this luxurious generation be content with their internal accom- 
modation. A gentleman's house containing three or four beds 
was • extraordinarily well provided ; few, probably, had more 
than two. The walls were commonly bare, without wainscot, or 
even plaster,. except that some great houses were ftarnlsbed 
with hangings, and that, perhaps, liardly so soon as the reign 
of Edward IV. It is unnecessary to add that neither libraries 
of books nor pictures could have found a place among furniture. 
— Hallam, 

109. The Dog-Show at Islington, 

Cowper complained that for the merry music of a pack of 
hounds his destiny gave him no ear ; and undoubtedly the bard 
of Olney was far from singular in his non-appreciation of canine 
melody. , . . Collect fourteen hundred noble animals under a 
single roof, lacerate their tenderest feelings by separating them 
from their masters and mistresses, vex the honest pride of some 
by associating them with plebeian puppies, and excite the envy 
of others by placing them in disadvantageous juxtaposition to 
curled and silken darlinirs of the boudoir, and the inevitable 
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result will be a clironic chorus of dissatisfaction. In tones both 
loud and deep the canine tribes will bewail their imprisonment. 
.... No one can wonder if their tender remembrances inspire 
a pathetic and continuous lament ; and, writing at a distance 
from merry Islington, it is natural to feel a certain sympathy for 
the dogs. It would, however, be scarcely fair to expect that this 
feeling can be shared by those British householders whose lot it 
is to be awakened in the middle of the night by a sudden out- 
burst of barking, howling, yelping, and moaning from a vast 
host of four-footed serenaders. . . . Vresb from intricate appli- 
cations of mental arithmetic pertaining to his daily work, the 
exhausted man of business has but just dropped off into his 
quiet slumbers, when his gentle dreams are rudely broken by the 
interruptions in question. Answering to the call, the cats of the 
neighbourhood add their quota to the clamour, and bright 
chanticleer, knowing that it is too early for him to proclaim the 
dawn, but anxious to take part in so general a concert, crows 
with a strength peculiar to the poultry of Cochin-China. — Daily 
Telegraph. 

no. The Assault of Badajos. 

The columns moved out of the parallels at the same moment 
in silent order, and darkness canopied the city. Led by their 
steady guides, the columns destined to storm the breaches no 
sooner crowned the glacis, and came upon the ditch, than a light 
brighter than that of day, but of another sort, illumined all 
things, and they could see distinctly the armed walls and the 
ready foe. A line of levelled muskets and the cannon of the 
ramparts, already pointed, vomited forth a deadly fire. The 
men advanced ; they leaped into the covered way where the 
palisades had been destroyed by the batteries. Bags filled with 
hay were cast into the ditch ; ladders were lowered, and the 
brave assailants burried down the counterscarp into the ditch. 
It was soon crowded with troops. Suddenly an. incredible 
number of fougasses, shells, and other combustibles, which had 
been laid along the foot of the breach and in the ditch, were 
fired by the garrison. They exploded with an appalling effect. 
The destruction was terrific, and the confusion unavoidable ; 
yet there was no pause in the attack. The main breach was 
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found strongly intrenched : planks, studded with iron spikes, 
like harrows, had been laid down after dark, and chevaux de 
frise, formed of sword-blades, were fixed strongly along the 
summit. The boldest hearts, the strongest arms, were unable 
to force a way past obstacles like these. Volleys of musketry 
were showered upon the troops from the ramparts, and they all 
fell slain or disabled upon the rubbish. — Moyle Sherer, 



III. The Greenland Glacier. 

There is an unusual dearth of birds and seals ; everything 
around us is painfully still, excepting when an occasional ice- 
berg ■puts off from the parent glacier; then we hear a rumbling 
crash like distant thunder, and the wave oooasloned by the 
launch reaches us in six or seven minutes, and makes the ship 
roll lazily for a similar period. The glacier serves to remind 
one at once of time and of eternity — of time, since we see 
portions of it break off to drift and melt away, and of eternity, 
since its downward march is so extremely slow, and its aug- 
mentations behind so regular, that no change in its appearance 
is perceptible ftrom agre to a§re. If even the untaught savages 
of luxuriant tropical regions regard the earth merely as a tem- 
porary abode, surely all who gaze upon this ice-overwhelmed 
region, this wide expanse of 'terrestrial wreck,' must be similarly 
assured that here ' we have no abiding place.' Some attempts to 
cross the glacier in South Greenland have failed, yet, by study- 
ing its character and attending to this remark, I think places 
may be found where an attempt would succeed. — Captain 
McClintock, 

112. The Downfall of Bonaparte. 

The downfall of Bonaparte is an impressive lesson to ambi- 
tion, and affords a striking illustration of the inevitable tendency 
of that passion to bring to ruin the power and the greatness 
which it seeks so madly to increase. No human being, per- 
haps, ever stood on so proud a pinnacle of worldly grandeur as 
Napoleon at the beginning of his Russian campaign. He had 
done more, he had acquired more, and he possessed more, as to 
actual power^ influence, and authority, than any individual that 
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ever figured on the scene of European story. He had visited, 
with a victorious army, ahnost every capital of the Continent, 
and dictated the terms of peace to their astonished princes. He 
had consolidated under his immediate dominion a territory and 
population apparently sufficient to meet the combination of all 
that it did not include, and interwoven himself with the govern- 
ment of almost all that was left. He had cast down and erected 
thrones at his pleasure, and surrounded himself with tributary 
kings and principalities of his own creation. He had connected 
himself by marriage with the proudest of the ancient sovereigns, 
and was at the head of the largest and the finest army that was 
ever assembled to desolate or dispose of the world. Bad he 
lm6wn where to stop in his aggressions upon the peace and in- 
dependence of mankind, it seems as if this terrific sovereignty 
might have been permanently established in his person. But 
the demon by whom he was possessed nrgrea him on to his fate. 
He could not bear that any power should exist which did not 
confess its dependence on him. Without a pretext for quarrel, 
he attacked Russia, insulted Austria, trod contemptuously on 
the fallen fortunes of Prussia, and, by new aggressions, and the 
menace of more intolerable evils, drove them into that league 
which rolled back the tide of ruin on himself, and ultimately 
bnrled him into the insignificance from which he originally 
sprung. — Jeffrey. 

113. French. 

If you take with you a friend who is * up to the language, 
and all that sort of thing,' be sure he is up to it What quacks 
we all are in this matter! I etaame to think of the many people 
I have taken in with Stratford French. Every one of us pre- . 
tends to know all about the French language, and so few of us- 
do. It is not alone in the caff or on the boulevard that you find 
the Englishman who calls moi 'moa,' and thinks that *• postman ' 
is the literal translation of homme de lettres. Go to the private 
houses, where Wigley the barrister, on Continental oironit, meets 
Syntax the parson on his tour ; where men who have been at 
Cambridge meet men who have been at Oxford ; where the 
author and the painter slide side by side over the polished floors ; 
and you shall hear very painful French — French that would, 
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perhaps, be more comprehensible to Rabelais than to Lamar- 
tine. ^ Oh, the language ! ' as a certain youth about town of 
my acquaintance used to say. You see, we are all of us obliged 
to affect to understand it ; not to know it would show we hadn't 
travelled, hadn't read, hadn't been rightly educated, perhaps. 
One may say one doesn't care about Italian, or even German 
literature ; doesn't like the people ; but in the matter of French 
such pleas are not admitted. * If you please, I haven't a taste 
for music — I like the sewing-machine better.' What young lady 
would dare say so if you asked her to nm over Mr. Godfrey's 
last waltz? The same moral cowardice makes me, on returning 
from my travels, say to my friends, * I had a long conversation 
with General Jumbo's aide-de-camp, and found him a very 
pleasant fellow.' I tell no lib, for I did speak to the aide-de- 
camp, and the aide-de-camp smiled, and what he said in reply 
seemed to be excessively good-natured, so he must have been a 
very pleasant fellow. 

Half of the art of war lies in the management of retreats. 
When my cousin from rural Dorsetshire comes to Paris, and 
asks me to take charge of him for the language, I accept the 
office with the best grace in the world, trusting to my own 
readiness to gret me out of possible scrapes. I take him to 
dinner, and run over the carte with an air, rapidly translating as 
I go. * Veau marengOy I say, ^that's stewed veal. Bceuf brais^, 
pommes — that's beef and potatoes, you know ; haricot de moutotty 
that's mutton, with beans.' 'Ah, I guessed that,' says he, 
quietly ; ' and what's that ? ' pointing to vol au vent financiered 
< That ? ' says I. < Yes,' says he. < Oh 1 ' says I, ' that ?— that 
— ^why, that's rare rubbish, you know — I'm certain you won't like 
it a bit' * Yes, but what is it ? ' says he. (Country people are 
all like that) * Why,' says I, eparrlnff a bit for wind, * haven't 
you ever heard of that before ?' * No,' says he. * Oh ! ' says I. 
* You don't eat such things in Dorsetshire.' ' No,' says he, *but 

what ?' 'It wouldn't suit old Peter, eh?' I dasb in 

rapidly. ' By ttae way, how is the poor old boy ? I remember 

the last time I was down ' ' Oh, Peter's well enough,' he 

says ; ' but you haven't told me what that is. Do'ee know thy- 
self ?' he asks bluntly, boorishly, brutally. (But they are all lik&» 
that.) * Know ! ' I laughed hysterically — ' know ! ha, ha, that's 
capitaL I ought to know, I think. Look here — vol, you know. 
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is " robbery," and venfs " wind/' and JlnanciMs " financier ; " 
like Gladstone, you know, and Dizzy — Chancellor of the Ex 
chequer — and all that. It means, there's a financial robbery in 
the wind, and you'll be the victim of it if you order this stnff. 
It's their funny way of putting things — they're very witty, you 
know ; almost irreverent. No organ of veneration. Dare say 
you've heard.' 

* They be great fools,' says he. And we dine. I think he 
thinks I understood it I hope he does ; but where should I 
have been without my ready wit ? 

If a person addresses me, and I don't understand him, I find 
out that he's a Gascon, and tell my cousin so. * Mere dialect, 
you know ; same relation to French as Welsh to English.' Ten 
to one my cousin will believe me. — ' Readings by Starlight,^ in 
the Evening Star. 

114. Storming the Temple of Mexico. 

Cortes, having cleared a way for the assault, sprung up the 
lower stairway, followed by Alvarado, Sandoval, Ordaz, and the 
other gallant cavaliers of his little band, leaving a file of arque- 
busiers and a strong corps of Indian allies to hold the enemy in 
check at the foot of the monument. On the first landing, as 
well as on the several galleries above, and on the summit, the 
Aztec warriors were drawn np to dispute his passage. From 
their elevated position they staowered down volleys of lighter 
missiles, together with heavy stones, beams, and burning raftersj 
which, tbanderlnff along the stairway, overturned the ascending 
Spaniards, and carried desolation through their ranks. The 
more fortunate, eluding or springing over these obstacles, suc- 
ceeded in gaining the first terrace, where, throwing themselves 
on their enemies, they compelled them, after a short resistance,, 
to fall back. The assailants pressed on, effectually supported 
by a brisk fire of the musketeers from below, which so much 
galled the Mexicans in their exposed situation, that they were 
glad to take shelter on the broad summit of the teocalli. 

Cortes and his comrades were close npon their rear, and 
the two parties soon found themselves face to face on this aerial 
battle-field, engaged in mortal combat in presence of the whole 
city, as well as of the troops in the courtyard, who paused, as if 
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by mutual consent, from their own hostilities, gazing in silent 
expectation on the issue of those above. The area, though 
somewliat smaller than the base of the teocalli, was large enough 
to afford a fair field of fight for a thousand combatants. It was 
paved with broad fiat stones. No impediment occurred over its 
siuface, except the huge sacrificial block and the temples of 
stone, which rose to the height of forty feet, at the farther ex- 
tremity of the arena. One of these had been consecrated to the 
cross ; the other was still occupied by the Mexican war-god. 
The Christian and the Aztec contended for their religions under 
the very shadow of their respective shrines, while the Indian 
priests, running to and fro, with their hair wildly streaming over 
their sable mantles, seemed hovering in mid-air, like so many 
demons of darkness nrflrinff on the work of slaughter. 

The parties closed with the desperate fury of men who had 
no hope but in victory. Quarter was neither asked nor given ; 
and to fly was impossible. The edge of the area was unpro- 
tected by parapet or battlement The least slip would be fatal ; 
and the combatants, as they struggled in mortal agony, were 
sometimes seen to roll over the sheer sides of the precipice 
together. Cortes himself is said to have had a narrow escape 
from this dreadful fate. Two warriors, of strong, muscular 
frames, seized upon him, and were dragging him violently 
towards the brink of the pyramid. Aware of their intention, 
he struggled with all his force, and, before they could accom- 
pUsh their purpose, succeeded in tearing himself from their 
grasp, and hurling one of them over the walls with his own arm. 
The story is not improbable in itself, for Cortes was a man of 
uncommon agility and strength. It has been often repeated, 
but not by contemporary history. 

The battle lasted Mrith nnintermitting fury for three hours. 
The number of the enemy was double that of the Christians, 
and it seemed as if it were a contest which must be determined 
by numbers and brute force, rather than by superior science. 
But it was not so. The invulnerable armour of the Spaniard, 
his sword of matchless temper, and his skill in the use of it gave 
him advantages which far ontwel§rtaed the odds of physical 
strength and numbers. After doing all that the courage of 
despair could enable men to do, resistance grew fainter and 
fainter on the side of the Aztecs. One after another they had 
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fallen. Two or three priests only survived to be led away in 
triumph by the victors. Brerr otb«T combatant was stretched 
a corpse on the bloody arena, or had been hurled from the 
giddy heights. Yet the loss of the Spaniards was not incon- 
siderable : it amounted to forty-five of their best 
nearly all the remainder were more or less injured 
perate conflict. 

Thevictorious cavaliers now rushed towards the 
The lower story was of stone, the two upper wei 
Penetrating into their recesses, they had the mortification to 
find the image of the Virgin and Cross removed. But in the 
other edifice they still beheld the grim figure of Huitzilopotchli, 
with his censer of smoking hearts, and the walls of his oratory 
reeking with gore — not improbably of their own countrymen. 
With shouts of triumph the Christians tore the uncouth monster 
from his niche, and tumbled him, in the presence of the horror- 
struck Aztecs, down the steps of the teocalli. They then set 
fire to the accursed building. The flame speedily ran up the 
slender towers, sending forth an ominous light over city, lake, 
and valley, to the remotest hut among the mountains. It was 
the funeral pyre of paganism, and proclaimed the fall of that 
sanguinary religion which had so long hung like a dark cloud 
over the fair regions of Anahuac. — W. H. Prescotl. 



115. The Derby. 
The Derby is a national institution, in honour of which the 
Premier proposes a holiday for the House of Commons. The 
Derby eclipses elections and openings of Parliaments. No 
true Englishman ever rets tired of speaking of the Derby, 
^oing to the Derby, laoklnr t)>ok upon the Derby. The day 
IS always greeted with a hearty welcome, and the seventy- 
eighth anniversary had still a charm of CTer-rBonrrinc novelty 
about it, though the performance is much the same, jtax after 



The Derby has become a part of ' our own Constitution.' 
On that grand day 

Rome n'est plus dans Rome ; elle est ... . 
-"=oi-n. The whole population — since the wretches who are 
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-unable to appreciate a genuine race are unworthy to be reckoned 
in the number of citizens — are on the Downs. All possible and 
impossible means of locomotion are in request, from humble 
walking to the aristocratic ' carriagre-and-fonr/ including every 
intermediate shade, as donkey-carts, Hansom cabs, flies, dog- 
carts. Broughams, omnibuses, stage-coaches, railway waggons, 
all ffoln§r alonff dashingly and rapidly, with flaming colours 
and flourishing post-horns out of tune, and drawn by exhausted 
horses. It is a real tide of human beings, eager to enjoy a 
sunny day of the floral and merry month of May. But by far 
the greater number will seek their happiness in horrible, un- 
earthly yells when the horses are going to start, and the 
'gentlemen of the turf' hazard their last bet. And how shall 
we depict that stirring and restless ant's nest of bipeds ? There 
is the girand stand, tenanted by hundreds of visitors, and a 
swarm of blooming ladies, clad in all the colours and tints of 
the rainbow, give to the structure the appearance of a gigantic 
pyramid of flowers. On both sides muster thousands of men, 
from the costermongrer and the ' ronffb,' who stopped up all 
night in order to rise early, and contrived to make of the 
supper of the preceding day the breakfast of the morning, to 
the fop who protects his silly face with a blue veil. Apropos 
of veils, it is a curious remark that, during these saturnalia, 
pretty ladies leave that genteel but ungenerous ornament to the 
uglier sex : they want to see and to be seen. In true English 
manner and style, everyone has taken care to procure refresh- 
ments ; the coarse inhabitant of Eastern London is provided 
with large hunks of bread and cheese, red slices of beef, fried 
fish, strong ale and Old Tom ; while the beaux and belles of 
the West End indulge in pies and champagne. It needs the 
pen of a Rabelais or a Le Sage to describe this Pantagruelic 
feast, this wedding of Gamache. In one corner, I behold a 
' happy couple ' who contrive to be solitary 

'Midst the crowd, the hum, the shock of men, 

the serious-looking bridegroom offering the sparkling beverage 
to his fair partner; in another, a wrinkled peeress trying to 
look indifferent, while the spectators admire the lively contrast 
between her pink parasol and her yellow face. 

And then come all the characteristics of the scene — the 
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height, weight, and strength machines, the German bands play- 
ing awkward waltzes, which may be taken for polkas or galops, 
the Bohemian tambourine girls, the Scotch red-haired jigging 
beauties, the §rlee-maidens, mixed with acrobats and distor- 
tionists, the g:lp8les of all work, including fortune-tellers and 
pickpockets, the smart soldiers with red coats on their backs 
and slender sticks in their hands, and the ' lions ' of the day, 
the thin jockeys clad in silk. It is a Babel of types of every 
class and every country, and the noise becomes literally 
deafening. 

On a sudden, a bell sends forth its merry tones, and directly 
the empty bottles are thrown away ; the child which formed 
the apex of a human pyramid jumps from his high position; 
the London-bom ' nigger ' interrupts the favourite * My Mary 
Ann ' in the middle of a stave ; the tnrlmii-lieaded girl ceases 
to grind her Btreet-or§raii ; the turf is evacuated in a moment ; 
the occupiers of carriages stand on tiptoe, and pedestrians kick 
and push, in John Bull fashion, in order to get a better view. 
The race is at band. 

A second bell is heard. The horses are going to start — 
they start — they have started, and an indescribable cry of 
* They're off ! ' is sent forth by more than fifty thousand throats. 
A deep emotion takes hold of the spectators ; there is a heavy 
weight on every chest, and every heart beats quicker. If the 
destinies of mankind were at stake, the excitement could not 
be greater ; you see that you are in presence of a national 
feeling, 

1 16. COUNTRY-HOUSE COQUETTE. 

There was not a country-house in England that had so 
completely the air of habitual residence as Beaumanoir. It 
is a charming trait, and very rare. In many great mansions 
everything is as stiff, formal, and tedious, as if your host were 
a Spanish grandee in the days of the Inquisition. No ease, 
no resource ; the passing life seems a solemn spectacle in 
which you play a part How delightful was the morning-room 
at Beaumanoir. Sncli a profusion of flowers ! Such a multitude 
of books ! Such a various prodigality of writing materials ! 
So many easy chairs too^ of so many shapes ; each in itself a 
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comfortable borne ; yet nothing crowded. Woman alone can 
organise a drawing-room ; man succeeds, sometimes in a library. 
And the ladies' work! How graceful they look bending over^ 
their embroidery-frames, consulting over the arrangement of 
a group, or the colour of a flower. ' The panniers and fanciful 
baskets, overflowing with variegated worsted^ are gay and full 
of pleasure to the eye, and give an air of elegant business that 
is vivifying. Even the sight of employment interests. 

Then the morning costume of English, women is itself a 
beautiful work of art. At this period of the day they can find 
no rivals in other climes. The brilliant complexions of the 
daughters of the north dazzle in daylight ; the illumined saloon 
levels all distinctions. One should see them in their well- 
fashioned muslin dresses. What matrons, and what maidens ! 
Full of graceful dignity, fresher than the mom ! And the 
married beauty ia her little lace cap* Ah, she is a coquette ! 
A charming character at all times ;. in a coimtry-house an 
invaluable one. 

A coquette is a being who wishes to please. Amiable 
being ! If you do not like her, you will have no difficulty in 
finding a female companion of a different mood. Alas ! coquettes 
are but too rare. 'Tis a career that requires great abilities, 
infinite pains, a gay and airy spirit. 'Tis the coquette that 
provides all amusement ; suggests the riainff-party, plans the 
pic-nic„ gives and guesses charades, acts them: She is the 
stirring element amid the heavy congeries of social atoms ; the 
soul of the house, the salt of the banquet. Let any one pass 
a very agreeable week, or it may be ten days, under any roof, 
and analyse the cause of his satisfaction, and one might safely 
make a gentle wager that his solution would present him with 
the frolic phantomi of a coquette. — Disraeli, ^ConingsbyJ 

117. The Monkey. 

Monkey, little merry fellow, 
Thou art Nature's Punchinelo ; 
Full of fun as Puck could be — 
Harlequin might learn of thee ! 

In the very ark, no doubt, 
You went froliokliiff about ; 

M 
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Never keeping in your mind 
Drowned monkeys left behind ! 

Have you no traditions — none 
Of the court of Solomon ? 
No memorial how ye went 
With Prince Hiram's armament ? 

1.00k not at him, slily peep ; 
He pretends to be asleep ; 
Fast asleep upon his bed, 
With his arm beneath his head. 

Now that posture is not right, 
And he is not settled quite ; 
There ! that's better than before. 
And the knave pretends to snore. 

Ha ! he is not half asleep ; 

See, he slily takes a peep. 

Monkey ! though your eyes were shut, 

You could see this little nut. 

You shall have it, pigmy brother ! 
What, another ! and another ! 
Nay your cheeks are like a sack— 
JSit down and begin to crack. 

There, the little ancient man 

Cracks as fast as crack he can ! 

Now good-bye, you merry fellow, 

I^ature's primest Punchinello. — Mary Howitt^ 



118. The Sphynx. 

And near the Pyramids, more wondrous and more awful 
than all, else in the land of Egypt, tbere sits the lonely Sphynic. 
Comely the creature is, but the comeliness is not of this world ; 
the once worshipped beast is a deformity and a monster to this 
generation, and yet you can see that those lips, so thick and 
heavy, were fashioned according to some ancient mould of 
beauty — some mould of beauty now forgotten — forgotten be- 
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cause that Greece drew fortta Cytherea from the flashing foam 
of the iEgean, and in her image created new forms of beauty, 
and made it a law among men that the short and proudly 
wreathed lip should stand for the sign and the main condition 
of loveliness through all generations to come. Yet still there 
lives on the race of those who were beautiful in the fashion of 
the elder world, and Christian girls of Coptic blood will look 
on you with the sad, serious gaze, and kiss your charitable 
hand with the big pouting lips of the very Sphynx. 

Laugh and mock if you will at the worship of stone idols ; 
but mark ye this, ye breakers of images,* that in one regard 
the stone idol bears awful semblance of Deity — unchangefulness 
in the midst of change — the same seeming will and intent, for 
ever and ever inexorable ! Upon ancient dynasties of Ethiopian 
and Egyptian kings — upon Greek and Roman, upon Arab and 
Ottoman conquerors — upon Napoleon dreaming of an Eastern 
empire — upon battle and pestilence — upon the ceaseless misery 
of the Egptian race — ^upon keen-eyed travellers — Herodotus 
yesterday, and Warburton to-day — ^upon all and more this 
unworldly Sphynx has watolied, and watched like a Provi- 
dence with the same earnest eyes, and the same sad, tranquil 
mien. And we, we shall die, and Islam will wither away, and 
the EngHshmen straining fiur over to hold his loved India, will 
plant a firm foot on the banks of the Nile, and sit in the seats 
of the Faithful, and still that sleepless rock will lie watching 
and watching the works of the new busy race, with those same 
sad, earnest eyes, and the same tranquil mien everlasting. 
Vou dare not mock at the Sphynx ! — A. IV. Kinglake^ ^ Eothen.* 

119. Grandiloquent Writing. 

Magnificent words, and the pomp and procession of stately 
sentences may accompany genius, but are not always nor fre- 
quently called out by it The voice ought not to be perpetually, 
nor much, elevated in the ethic and didactic, nor to roll sono- 
rously, as if it issued from a mask in .the theatre. The horses 
in the plain under Troy are not always kicking and neighing ; 
nor is the dust always raised in whirlwinds on the banks of 
Simois and Scamander ; nor are the ramplree always in a 
blaze. Hector has lowered his helmet to the infant of Andro- 

M 2 
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mache, and Achilles to the embraces of Briseis. I do not 
blame the prose writer who opens his bosom occasionally to 
a breath of poetry ; neltber, on the contrary, can I praise the 
gait of that pedestrian who lifts up his legs as high on a bare 
heath as in a cornfield. — Walter Savage Landor, 

120. The Gladiator. 

I see before me the gladiator lie : 

He leans upon his hand ; his manly brow 

Consents to death, but conquers agony, 

And his drooped head sIiiIlb gradually low : 

And through his side the last drops, ebbing slow 

From the red gash, fall heavy, one by one, 

Like the first of a thunder-shower ; and now 

The arena swims around him ; he is gone. 

Ere ceased the inhuman shout which hailed the wretch who won. 

He heard it, but he beeaea not ; his eyes 

Were with his heart, and that was far away : 

He recked not of the life he lost, nor prize. 

But where his rude hut by the Danube lay ; 

There were his young barbarians all at play. 

There was their Dacian mother — ^he, their sire, 

Butchered to make a Roman holiday. 

All this rushed with his blood. Shall he expire, 

And unavenged ? Arise, ye Goths, and §rlut your ire ! — Byron. 

121. The Night Noises of * Suburbia.* 

The night passes calmly until the crescent moon, rising 
over the bonsetops, sheds its light on a scene of tranquillity 
tempered only with cats. Unfortunately, Suburbia being rather 
sentimental, the appearance of the silvery luminary generally 
causes a severe conflict between rival pianos, divided from each 
other only by a brick and a half, while multitudinous voices, 
not always melodious, pay their homage to chaste Diana in 
hymns culled from ' La Fille de Madame Angot.' The battle 
is fierce, but after an hour or two the last quaver dies away, 
and Suburbia sinks to rest, soothed by the sweet lullaby of 
eaterwanlinff. Not for long. An hour after midnight gay 
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chanticleers, afflicted with chronic boarse tbroats, and possess- 
ing indefinite notions about the dawn, begin to crow. Next, 
dogs of every degree, having slept through the first part of the 
night, emerire from small barrels in dark comers, to bay at the 
moon. Then catdom, outraged in its tenderest feelings, spits 
viciously from wall-tops ; then windows again open ; then 
infants, aroused by the noise, think it their duty to add their 
quota ; then sleepy policemen, possessed with indefinite notions 
of burglars, create general alarm by causing bright focuses of 
light to dance like will-o'-tbe-wisps about the back gardens ; 
and then the market gardeners' vans and milk carts begin to 
rattle past. After that sleep is but a fitful dream, which also 
may be said of life itself in the dreary country of Suburbia. — 
Globe, 



122. Niagara in Winter. 

As I stood gazing on the sun, and the rainbow, and the 
glittering spray, and the sparkling snow, and as the constant 
roar of the cataract had become to me, through its even monotony 
of sonorous continuity, quite soft and subdued, the very oddest, 
the very absurdest, the most incongruous thing it is possible to 
conceive, happened. I thought I had worked myself up to the 
proper state of rapture. The sun had worked marvels in me. 
I was absorbed. I was wonder-struck. I was delighted. Here 
was the grand sight — the Show of Shows — the spectacle that, 
flrom the most unimpressionable, extorts the exclamation of 
wonder. I was invoking Phoebus Apollo — I was crying ^Evoe!^ 
or, ' Mehercle! ' — when an abominably ludicrous thing happened. 

It was in this wise. Mr. Sol Davis is a tbrlfty man, and 
beeps live stock. From the rear of his premises there came 
^avely and consequentially waddllnir towards me, a certain 
donxestic bird. This bird, it may be, flattered himself that his 
plumage was white ; but, contrasted with the virgin snow over 
which he sacrilegiously waddled, he had a dirty, tawny hue. 
And the varlet thought, no doubt, that he had red legs. Red ! 
These were like unto the worn-out jacket of an untidy militia- 
man. His bill was unbearable. He was the ugliest biped I 
ever set eyes upon ; and yet I dare say Mr. Sol Davis thought 
him in the plumpest of condition, and intended to send him 
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presently into the States, wltli a view to the Christmas market. 
There, the truth must out. He was a Goose, and this beast of 
a bird waddled to the brink of Table Rock, and stood beside 
me, gazing out upon Niagara- 
It would be a mean and paltry thing, I knew, for a strong 
man to kick a goose over a precipice. It would have been a 
cruel and dishonest thing to steal Mr. Sol Davis' property, or 
wring its neck. Yet something must be done, I felt. Why 
didn't he fly away ? Why didn't he waddle back 1 No ; there 
he remained, ruminating, and occasionally gobbling to himself. 
Perhaps he was indulging in aspirations that the sage and 
onion crop had ^ven out, and that he would not be roasted 
yet. I told him savagely to get out of that. He turned his 
bill and his eye upwards to me, stood on one leg, and hissed 
slightly, as ttaouffli to say, * Have I not as much right here as 
you, brother 1 What do you think of the Falls 1 As for me, 
I am blasd, I am a Goose. Men may come and men may 
go, but I and the Falls iro on for ever. More rain drops from 
the heavens, and gushes from this source, and feeds the lakes, 
and fluslieB the river, and rushes from Erie to Ontario, and 
tumbles over these rocks, and is sbattered into spray and 
becomes vapour, and in time gathers again in clouds, and falls 
once more in rain. More goslings cblp from the shell, more 
mother-geese drive off with strong wing and angry hiss the 
barn-door cat, more geese are baked and roasted, or are set 
before fires, or caged in coops and crammed that their livers 
may swell, and the fatty degeneration be made into pies. 
I am a Goose, and have gone on for thousands of years. And 
you, brother.? I was in Noah's Ark. I saved the Roman 
Capitol. I once laid golden eggs. The clodbopper thought 
he had killed me, but here I am again. How old is the world, 
and for how many thousands of years has this cataract been 
roaring, and I or my brothers hissing or gobbling on the edge 
of the precipice ? ' I declined to answer the implied questions 
he propounded, I left the abominable brute ; and for my part 
I don't see anytblnir cruel in the process of preparing pdiis de 
foie grasy or plucking geese alive. 
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123. The Red Man at the Niagara Falls. 

Slowly and * sadly I walked along the precipice road 
towards the Suspension Bridge, when I came on some one* 
standing, as I had stood, on the verge of a scarp, and gazing 
on the Falls. 

He had his dog with him — a patient little black fellow with 
ragged ears — a poverty-stricken mongrel cur. He looked as 
tbouirli he had been bred a turnspit, but, that branch of business 
declining tliroiiffli the introduction of bottle-Jacks, had at- 
tempted the water-spaniel line of business. Poor little beast ! 
He shivered and looked lamentably nnoomfortable in his 
sporting character, but was quite meek and resigned. His 
master was somewliat under the middle size, but was a brawny^ 
tbldcset fellow. The facial angles of his countenance would 
not have been amiss on a medal representing one of the 
Twelve Caesars, for his nose was purely aquiline, his cheek- 
bones high, his lips firmly set, and his chin broad and massive ; 
but there his classicality stopped. His forehead was low ; his 
eye, though black and lustrous, small and sunken ; and his 
head, so far as I could discern for theJur cap he wore, thatched 
with long, coarse, matted black hair — raven black if you please, 
but the sable of a raven who has fed on aaytblnir but succulent 
garbage. He was very dirty, very ragged, and very greasy. 
Wrapped round him was a blanket coat, patched bere and 
tbere with scraps of leather ; his loins were girt with a wampum 
belt, but the beads were broken and lustreless. There was 
some sbabby embroidery, too, on the canvas pouch he carried 
at his side. His legs were swathed in bandages of coarse 
linen, with oiiss-oross ligaments, such as Italian brigands 
wear, and such as you may note in the statues of the Gauls 
of old. On his feet he wore moccasins, and these offered a 
curious contrast to the poverty of the rest of his attire, for 
they were of new black cloth, glowing with partj-ooloared 
passementerie y and, in their embroidery, quite a marvel of bead- 
work. On one arm rested a long dack-ffim with bright barrel, 
and his sbot-belt and powder-flask hung on his hip opposite 
the pouch. He had been out birding — seeking perchance the 
ptarmigan or the capercailzie, or more probably in quest of 
smaller and prettier quarries, such as that exquisite little blue 
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bird of Canada which forms a centre-piece to the feather fans 
made by his race. 

There he stood, silent and motionless, contemplating the 
raging waters. He was plainly a poor devil, and the clothes 
he had on would ncrt have fetcbed two dollars and a half. 
His gun was the most valuable part of his accoutrements, and 
the stock of that weapon even was worn and notched. He had 
been out probably for many weary hours, and would not cratber 
more than fifty cents by his day's work. He was, in Yankee 
estimation, battered, unclean, and oleaginous. And even here, 
on British soil, he was looked upon as a kind of bore and 
encumbrance, not, it is true, to be absolutely maltreated or 
violently expelled, but so prevailed upon to ^move on,' and 
generally wiped out, as early as the proprieties of civilisation 
would permit of that process. This was clearly no place for 
him. White hunters could be fsund to catch the blue bird as 
well as he, and white women in crinoline could make the fans 
as deftly as the blanketed squaws of his feeble and scattered 
race. Niagara was wanted for tourists and -excursionists, for 
hotel-keepers and guide-book sellers. He was an anomaly and 
an anachronism here. It^was time forliim to clear out. 

Yes, this was a Red Man. He was the first North American 
Indian, in his own land, I had seen. I am not about to iret up 
any spasmodic enthusiasm concerning the Noble Savage. He 
is, I am aware, at a painful discount Just at present, and I 
confess that his nobility is, in the main, nonsense, and he him- 
self a nuisance. I have seen a good deal of him in Canada, 
and I am bound to admit that — according to our ideas of 
civilisation — ^he is, at the best, but a poor creature. I have 
nothing favourable to say about the war-paint, or the war-path, 
or the war-dance. The calumet of peace has, I know, been 
smoked to the last ashes. I give up the Noble Savage morally. 
I confess him to be a shiftless and degraded vagrant, who does 
not wash himself— who is not at all scrupulous about taking 
things which do not belong to him — who will get blind or mad 
drunk on rum or whisky wbenever he has a chance — who is 
not a much better sbot than a white man, and who has only 
one special aptitude — that for playing at cards, at which he 
will cheat you. But, fallen and debased as he is, not much 
more picturesque than an English g^psy, and quite as dishonest, 
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nothing can rob him of a certain dignity of mien, a eomposnre 
of carriage, and an imperturbability of countenance, which 
the descendant of a hundred European kings might envy. 
Nothing moves him, nothing excites his surprise, nothing excites 
him to merriment. A friend told me that, travelling once in 
Nova Scotia, he came on an Indian village, where a chief was 
being installed in office. He was invited to take part in the 
festivities, and was regaled at a grand banquet composed of 
one dish. What do yau think it was ? Conger eel, cut into 
pieces about four inches long, Indian com, and molasses ; yet 
the manner in which die chief ladled out this horrible mess 
from a tin slop-pall was, according to my friend, the most 
dignified and imposing performance he had ever witnessed 
since, in days irone iky, he had seen a Royal personage 
presiding at a public dinner. On the other hand, when Lord 
Aylmer was Governor-General of Canada, he had occasion 
to receive a deputation of Indians from some remote part of 
the province. His lordship was a very merry nobleman, and 
something exceedingly ludicrous in the costume of one of the 
Sachems happening to strike him, he could not repress a smile. 
The deputation took no verbal notice of that which they doubt- 
less held to be an insult, but immediately and silently with- 
drew ; nor could they, by any offers of firearms, blankets, beads, 
or firewater, be induced to return. 

And so this Red Man siood grave and immobile, surveying 
the Falls. His dress was a mean and bastard compromise 
between the past and the present ; but in port and visage he 
was the same Indian who, wkh unquivering lip and unfaltering 
eye, looks upon the dying Wolfe in Benjamin West's picture. 
There he stood, statuesque and dumb, heeding me not, heeding 
nothing, seemingly, but his K)wn thoughts. Of what may he 
have been thinking? Perhaps in this wise : 'All this was once 
mine. The river and the Falls, the bank and the brake, all 
belonged to the Red Man. In their bark canoes my fathers 
■iMit the rapids more skilfully than the helmsmen of that black 
boat which puffs smoke from a pipe on its deck, and makes a 
noise like the wtaip-poor-wUl in pain. All this belonged to 
me, and now I am a vagrant and an outcast, and the white 
man chaffers with me for the birds I have slain.' Poor oopper* 
imed child of the wilderness ! Perhaps he was listening for 
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the flutter of a wing, and keeping a sharp look-out for the blue 
bird of Canada. I went on my way, and saw him no more. 

124. The Poor Relation. 

There is a worse evil under the sun, and that is a female 
poor relation. You may do something with the other ; you may 
pass him off tolerably well ; but your indigent slie-relatlve is 
hopeless. ' He is an old humourist/ you may say, ' and affects 
to go tbreadbare. His clroumstances are better than folks 
would take them to be. You are fond of having a character at 
your table, and truly he is one.' But in the indications of 
female poverty there can be no disguise. No woman dresses 
below herself from caprice. The truth must out without shuf- 
fling. * She is plainly related to the L s, or what does she 

at their house ! ' she is, in all probability, your wife's cousin. 
Nine times out of ten, at least, this is the case. Her garb is 
something between a irentlewoman and a beggar, yet 
the former evidently predominates. She is most provok- 
Inirly humble, and ostentatiously sensible to her inferiority. 
He may require to be repressed sometimes — but there is no 
raising her. You send her soup at dinner, and she begs to be 

belped after the gentlemen. Mr. requests the honour of 

taking wine with her ; she hesitates between port and madeira, 
and chooses the former because he does. She calls the servant 
sir^ and insists on not troabllnir him to hold her plate. . The 
housekeeper patronises her. The children's governess takes 
upon her to correct her when she has mistaken the piano for a 
harpsichord. — Charles Lamb. 

125. The Rich Relation, 

What a dignity it gives an old lady, that balance at the 
banlger's ! How tenderly we look at her faults, if she is a 
relative (and may every reader have a score of such) ; what a 
kind, iTOOd-natured old creature we find her ! How the junior 
partner of Hobbs and Dobbs leads her, smiling, to the carriage 
with the lozenge upon it, and the fat, wbeesy coachman ! 
How, when she comes to pay us a visit, we generally find an 
opportunity to let our friends know her station in the world ! 
V^e say (and with perfect truth) I wish I had Miss Mac Whirler's 
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signature to a cheque for 5,000/. She wouldn't miss it, says 
your wife. She is my aunt, say you, in an easy, careless way, 
when your friend asks if Miss Mac Whirler is any relative. 
Your wife is perpetually sending her little testimonies of affec- 
tion ; your little girls work endless worsted baskets, cushions, 
and footstools for her. What a good fire there is in her room 
when she comes to pay you a visit, although your wife laces her 
stays without one ! The house during her stay assumes a 
festive, neat, warm, jovial, snoir appearance, not visible at other 
seasons. You yourself, dear sir, forget to 90 to sleep after 
dinner, and find yourself all of a sudden (though you invariably 
lose) very fond of a rubber. What good dinners you have — 
game every day, malmsey, madeira, and no end of fish from 
London ! Even the servants in the kitchen share in the general 
prosperity; and someliow during the stay of Miss Mac Whirler's 
fat coachman the beer is grown much stronger, and the con- 
sumption of tea and sugar in the nursery (where her maid takes 
her meals) is not regarded in the least. Is it so, or is it not so? 
I appeal to the middle classes. Oh ! gracious powers ; I wish 
you would send me an old aunt — a maiden aunt — an aunt with 
a lozenge on her carriage, and a front of light, coffee-coloured 
hair ; how my children should work workbags for her, and 
my Julia and I would make her comfortable ! Sweet — sweet 
vision ! Foolish — foolish dream \ —Thackeray , * Vanity Fair J 

126. Peroration to Sheridan's Speech in the Case of 

Warren Hastings. 

Justice, my lords, is not the ineffective bauble of an Indian 
pagod ; it is not the portentous phantom of despair ; it is not 
like any fabled monster, formed in the eclipse of reason, and 
found in some unhallowed grove of superstitious darkness and 
political dismay : no, my lords, in the happy reverse of all these. 
I turn from this disgusting caricature to the real image. Justice 
I have now before me, august and pure ; the abstract idea of all 
that would be perfect in the spirits and the aspirings of men — 
where the mind rises, where the heart expands — where the 
countenance is ever placid and benign — where her favourite at- 
titude is to stoop to the unfortunate — to hear their cry, and to 
help them, to rescue and reUeve, to succour and save ; majestic 
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flrom its mercy ; venerable for its utility ; uplifted without pride ; 
firm without obduracy ; beneficent in each preference ; lovely 
though in her frown ! 

On that justice I rely ; deliberate and sure, abstracted from 
all party purpose and political speculations — not in words, but 
on facts. You, my lords, who hear me, I conjure by those 
Tights it is your best privilege to preserve ; by that fame it is 
your best pleasure to inherit ; by all those feelings which refer 
to the first term in the series of existence, the original compact 
of our nature — our controlling rank in the creation. This is the 
call on all to administer to truth and equity, as they would satisfy 
the laws and satisfy themselves with the most exalted bliss pos- 
sible or conceivable for our nature — the self-approving con- 
sciousness of virtue, when the condemnation we look for will be 
one of the most ample mercies accomplished for mankind since 
the creation of the world. My lords, I have done. 

127. The Ant. 

When an ant discovers a store of food, it at once sets about 
spreading the good news among its tribe. But how ? That it 
can communicate ideas by means of its antennae, mysteriously 
rubbed against those of its companions, everyone knows ; but 
* rubbing noses ' is, after all, a limited form of utterance, and 
cannot easily convey many details. How, then, is the insect 
Columbus to inform his friends of the geographical position of 
his America ? He knows the route himself, and he can carry 
another ant to the spot. The two then return, and carry two 
more. The four return, and carry four. And thus in the most 
regular manner the emigration swells, till, at the end of the 
twentieth journey, a million of ants will be ready to devour the 
food. It is noticeable that they always employ this method of 
transport when they have to do each other a service. Thus 
Huber, one winter, being desirous of watching their habits, be- 
tliongrlit him of attracting them to a particular part of the frame 
in which he kept them, which was made of glass. For this 
purpose he warmed that part with a candle-flame, knowing how 
fond they were of warmth. A few ants were on the spot at the 
time, and no sooner did they feel the pleasant warmth than they 
became very animated, brushing their heads and their antennae 
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with their fore-feet, and rapidly running about the warm spot. 
Whenever they approached other ants they * rubbed noses' with 
the greatest eagerness, and immediately separated. They 
seemed desirous of mounting to the second storey, but no 
sooner did they get beyond the region of warmth than they 
returned again. At last they seemed to have made up their 
minds. Away they started for the second storey. Huber 
guessed that they had departed with the intention of communi- 
cating to their companions above the pleasant news that warmth 
was to be had cheap below. In a few minutes his guess was 
verified. Two descended carrying two others. These were de- 
posited on the warm spot, and the carriers again ascended to 
biinff down others. The new comers, having warmed them- 
selves, also ascended, and brought down others. This excite- 
ment continued, till at last the whole hive had collected in this 
place. After the spot had become cool, the ants remounted to 
the second storey ; but at any time Huber was able to repeat 
this interesting experiment, and always with similar success. 

In the construction of their galleries, wonderful as that is, 
most persons see nothing but instinct. Huber observed, how- 
ever, that if ever a serious mistake was made — when one wall 
was raised higher than another, for example — one of the ants 
wonld destroy the whole, and rebuild it again correctly. It is 
their conduct towards the bee tribe, however, that most amn- 
singly illustrates their intelligence. The little green insects, 
mostly wingless, found on the leaves and in the calyx of the rose 
in great numbers throughout the summer, secrete on the surface 
of their bodies a sugary fluid, of which the ants are as fond as 
dainty people are of turtle. The ants find out where the bees 
* most do congregate,' and they cunningly wbeedle them out of 
their sugar by the most flattering attentions. A stupid animal 
would kill such a food-bearing stranger, and kill the goose that 
laid the golden eggs ; but, although their attentions are success- 
ful, the ants, thoughtful creatures ! do not trust alone to the 
chance of finding bees : they rear them, as a slave-holder rears 
niggers ! The ants take their eggs into their own nests, rear 
them with motherly care, and carry them with them in all their 
migrations. Not only do they rear them, but they have frequent 
battles with rival tribes on their account; the possession of 
these eggs is the trophy of conquest. — Darwin, 
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128. The Antiquity of the Globe. 

I found that the caves hollowed by the surf, when the sea 
had stood from fifteen to five-and-twenty feet above its present 
level, or, as I should perhaps say, when the land had stood tliat 
mucli lower, were deeper, on the average, by about one-third, 
than those caves of the present coast-line that are still in the 
course of being hollowed by the waves. And yet the waves 
have been breaking against the present coast-line during the 
whole of the historic period. The ancient wall of Antoninus, 
which stretched between the Firths of Forth and Clyde, was 
built at its terminations with reference to the existing levels; and 
ere Caesar landed in Britain, St Michael's Mount was connected 
with the mainland as now, by a narrow neck of beach, laid bare 
by the ebb, across which, according to Diodorus Siculus, the 
Cornish miners used to drive at low water their carts laden with 
tin. If the sea has stood for two thousand six hundred years 
against the present coast-line — and no geologist would fix his 
estimate of the term lower — then must it have stood against the 
pld line, ere it could have excavated caves one-third deeper than 
the modem ones, three thousand nine hundred years ; and both 
sums united more than exhaust the Hebrew chronology. Yet 
what a mere beginning of geologic history does not the epoch 
of the old coast-line form ! It is but a starting-point from the 
recent period. Not a single shell seems to have become extinct 
during the last six thousand years. — Hugh Miller^ 

129. Winter in London. 

The streets were empty. Pitiless cold had driven all who 
had the shelter of a roof to their bomes, and the north-east 
blast seemed to howl in triumph above the untrodden snow. 
Winter was at the heart of all things. The wretched, dumb 
with excessive misery, suffered, in stupid resignation, the tyranny 
of the season. Human blood stagnated in the breast of want, 
and death in that despairing hour, losing its terrors, looked, in 
the eyes of many a wretch, a sweet deliverer. It was a time 
when the very poor, barred from the commonest things of earth, 
take strange counsel with themselves, and, in the deep humility 
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of destitution, believe they are the burden and the offal of the 
world. 

It was a time when the easy^ comfortable man, touched with 
finest sense of human suffering, gives from his abundance, and, 
whilst bestowing, feels almost ashamed that, with such wide- 
spread misery circled round him, he has all things fitting — all 
things grateful. The smitten spirit asks wherefore he is not of 
the multitude of wretchedness; demands to know for what 
especial excellence he is promoted above the thousand, thou* 
sand BtarviniT creatures ; in his very tenderness for misery tests 
his privilege of exemption from a woe that withers manhood in 
man, bowing him downward to the brute. And so questioned, this 
man gives in modesty of spirit — in very thankfulness of soul. 
His alms are not cold, formal charities, but reverent sacrifices 
to his suffering brother. 

It was a time when selfishness hugs itself in its own warmth, 
with no other thoughts than of its pleasanter possessions — all 
made pleasanter, sweeter, by the desolation around. When the 
mere worldllngr rejoices tbe more in his warm chamber, be- 
cause it is so bitter cold without ; when he eats and drinks 
with whetted appetite, because he hears of destitution, prowling 
like a wolf around his well-barred house ; when, in fine, he bears 
his every comfort about him with the pride of a conqueror. A 
time when such a man sees in the misery of his fell<iw-beinirs 
nothing save his own victory of fortune — his own successes in a 
suffering world. To such a man the poor are but the tattered 
slaves that grace his triumph. 

It was a time, too, when human nature often shows its true 
divinity, and, with misery Hke a garment clinging to it, forgets 
its wretchedness in sympathy with suffering. A time when, in 
the cellars and garrets of the poor, are acted scenes which make 
the noblest heroism of life — which prove the immortal texture 
of the human heart not wholly seared by the brandinir-iron of 
the torturing hours. A time when in want, in anguish, in throes 
of mortal agony, some seed is sown that bears a flower in 
heaven. — Douglas Jerrold, 

130. Molly the Tramp's Crime. 

Very late on a dark wet night in June, two persons entered 
together a pawnbroker's shop in Dublin. One was a low-shied 
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countryman, with a fbz-like face, quick eyes, hanging brows, 
an unscrupulous mouth, a narrow forehead, and a large ear. 
He was clad in two huge coats of grey frieze, and wore a 
consciousness of responsibility. He looked hard at the other 
customer entering with him, who sbrank away and cowered 
into a corner by the counter. The pawnbroker, coming from 
a little room behind the shop, directed his attention to the 
countryman at once, with only a glance at the timid figure in 
the backflTonnd. 

The man in frieze was a west-oonntrT' drover, who had 
arrived from the mountains only a few hours before with a 
drove of sheep for market. He found himself unexpectedly 
in need of money until next day, when his stock would be 
sold. He palled off the outer of his two coats, and Hung it 
on the counter. 

The pawnbroker examined the coat, and a discussion arose 
as to the amount of money to be advanced upon it. It was 
thrown from one to the other, shaken out, folded up, and finally 
tossed down on the counter, while the pawnbroker, himself in 
a passion, almost dragged his bullylnp customer into his little 
room behind, for the purpose of showing him articles of equal 
value for which he had advanced smaller sums than that which 
he now offered on the coat. The other customer, a woman, 
was left standing in the shop alone. 

She was a woful specimen of womanhood : a figure whose 
outlines were lost in miserable wrappings of rags, a dirty trailing 
gown, and a tattered shawl. Her bonnet, lit for a gutter, had 
two or three grimy red roses flaunting dismally under the brim. 
Her skin was dark, either by nature or from want of care and 
cleanliness. She was quite young, though one could hardly 
know it, looking on her thin sallow face, deadened eyes, and 
colourless lips. 

She had in her hand what can only be described as a rag. 
A woebegone look had fallen over her face when the two men 
left her unnoticed, a look which was crossed now and tben 
by one of impatience, which bnmed up and went out of her 
sallow face again, leaving the stolid weariness to come back. 
Of what use was it for her to be angry who only existed in the 
world upon sufferance ? 

Presently the pawnbroker comes bustling back to the shop 
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to fetch sMnething, takes in her wretchedness with a keen eye, 
and roughly asks her business. She offers him her rag, calling 
it a mantle. It is perfectly worthless, and he is out of temper. 
He flings it back to her with an oath, and returns to his more 
important customer. 

The tall figure shakes as if blows had come down upon 
it, the light of eagerness fttdes ont of the eyes, the hands 
mechanically fold up the rejected garment This is no new 
scene that she is passing through, no unexpected trial that 
has come upon her ; it is part of the daily routine of her life. 
Harsh words^ repulsion, are as familiar to her as the taste of 
bread and milk to a child who has never suffered hunger. She 
accepts the award of her patience with the medaiess of habitual 
dejection, but behind it there is something stirring which is not 
habitual ; something which makes the cowed spirit rise up again, 
which awakens persistence out of the passiv^iess of despair. 
She turns again from the shop door, towards which she had 
set her face, and takes her stand by the counter once more. 
She will wait to have aaotHer word with the pawnbroker. 

Now, the root of this girl's purpose was holy, and yet her 
next act was the drop of evil that overflowed the cup of her 
misery, and turned trouble into sin. 

She was so weary, that the earth seemed to drag her failing 
limbs towards it. Her eyes were fixed on the opposite wall 
looking at a filmy picture present to them — 2k dying man, 
struggling with his death, alone in darkness. She heard not 
the shouts and curses in the street outside, nor the bargaining 
of the two men in the inner room, but a voice calling * Drink ! 
drink !' She heard the horrible, greedy cry, * Whisky ! ' gurgling 
in a dying throat. Her sunken eyes started forward, her hands 
wroncbt with one another. She gazed all round the shop^ 
No one near her, no one mindlnir her ; and the coat still lying 
pn the counter. 

For one moment she was raised to the dignity of resisting 
temptation. Only one moment ; need was too gp'eat, habit too 
strong, misery too deep. The coat was snatched, and the girl 
vanished. 

The two men returned only about a minute too late, and 
rushed into the street crying 'Stop tblef !' The cry was 
echoed and tossed from lip to lip in the dirty lanes and alleys. 

N 
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Drunken men r««l«d out of taverns and caught it, wretched 
children yelled it along the gutter. It clamoured in the hunted 
creature's ears as she straliied her weak limbs along the pave^ 
ment, or huddled herself into some comer to let the pursuers 
ffo by. * It is the last time, the last time ! ' she muttered. So 
it was, the last sin of many ; but not to ro unpunished. 

The cry had long ceased, and the chase had been abandoned, 
when the dark figure crept in at a miserable doorway, and up 
a dirty, crazy flight of stairs. She had no coat in her hands 
now, but some money, and a small bottle. She looked fi-om 
right to left with scared eyes, and then entered a squalid room 
where the dawn was steallnr wanly through a broken skylight 
in the roof. The walls were perfectly bare ; there was no sign 
of food, furniture, nor clothing. The girl looked eagerly towards 
a comer where the figure of a man lay stretched upon straw. 
She went forward, listening and gazing intently, and dropped 
on her knees beside the figure. 

' Here it is,' she said, in a voice of fright that matched her 
face ; ' here is the whisky. I could not get it any sooner.' 

There was no answer by sound or movement 

' Father ! ' she shrieked, with a wild sob. She lifted an 
awftal-lookinff hand from the straw, and dropped it again. 
The figure on the pallet was a corpse. The cries that had 
ruiiff through the room when she left it were still for ever. 

She drew a covering over the body, looked roimd the bare 
walls of the den, and sat down on the floor with a passive 
despair in her white face. Her foot touched the bottle of 
spirits. She snatobed it up and half emptied it at a dranflit, 
stretched herself on the straw at the feet of the corpse, and 
soon fell into a state of unconsciousness that answered with her 
for peace. 

This is the history of Molly's crime. It is quite useless to 
go back any fUrtber into her past. It is not easy to pet at 
the true antecedents of such creatures^ One would have told 
you that Molly Cashel was a charwoman ; another, that she 
was a ballad'Singer ; another, that she was a street-vag^nt ; 
another, that she was a thief. Each account would have been 
true, for she had been all of these things in tarns. She had 
been dragged through every kind of misery from her wretched 
motherless childhood until now, her nineteenth year. She had 
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been ill-treated and made a slave of by a brutal step-father— 
the man whose last desire she had sinned to strive to satisfy. 
A worn-out, battered creature, who had never had any youth, 
who had never been taught, who had been driven on all her 
life by the instincts and necessities of the present moment.— 
Charles Dickens^ ' Ail the Year RoundJ 

131. Public Dinners. 

The pious gatherings of Exeter Hall and St. James's Hall 
are not the worst of the exercises prescribed for the pnbllo- 
spirited citizen during the months of May and June. There 
are other and severer assemblies where, under the pretence 
of advanoinff a cause, propagating a principle, founding or 
furthering an association, men endure boredom of the most 
grievous and desperate kind. In the order of public dinners 
the antecedent conditions are pretty nearly uniform, and they 
are all devised in such a way as absolutely to preclude comfort. 
Their great characteristic is a monstrous excess. There are 
far too many people, the proceedings are far too long, the 
speeches, above all, are collectively too many and individually 
too never-endlniT* Is it possible that, without the operation 
of a downrigrbt miracle and a breach of all the laws of things, 
there could be aaytblnr but infinite weariness from such a 
collection of conditions as this ? 

Yet for a tranquil observer, curious about the ways of his 
kind, even these flashy mimicries of social pleasure may not be 
wholly without interest or instruction. The reflections which 
may arise as he surveys the varied expressions of face, or still 
more significantly as he listens to the various effusions of 
oratory, would pain a philanthropist and delight a cynic, but 
they only amuse a plain and rational man. The most striking 
impression that one carries away is that public dinners must 
exist in order that the most prominent persons present may 
receive before all men an amount of gross flattery which they 
would be ashamed to tolerate before one or two private friends. 
An attentive listener to the after-dinner speeches on these 
occasions would have made himself a master of the whole 
art of flattery. Everybody who proposed a toast, and nearly 
everybody who returned thanks, would furnish him with a 

N 2 
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distinct example and variety of this eminently useful, if not 
eminently elevated, kind of activity. No limits are imposed 
by those motives of self-respect and reserve which in private 
life are so strong. A man who in private is reserved in his 
praises almost to stiffness and moroseness no sooner finds 
himself set down as the proposer of a toast than he straight- 
way forgets what manner of man he was, and plunges into 
a profuseness of adulation for which it is hard to find an 
admissible name. It is usually the man who is most stiff 
habitually who, when he does loosen the bonds, perpetrates the 
wildest panegyrics, and offends most unbliulitiiffly airalnst 
the laws of decent taste. This is the kind of person who with- 
out stint or thought literally ladles out masses of hot, greasy, 
steaming adulation, with which he anoints his smirking victim. 
Greasy adulation is perhaps the most offensive of all to the 
impartial bystander, yet it is very popular with people who are 
fond of being praised to their faces. It has the advantage of 
being unmistakable. If a man is praised up bill and down 
dale, first for one virtue and then for another, for victories over 
all competitors and all weaknesses, for being entirely faultless 
in genius and character and actual achievement, why he cannot 
have any doubt that the orator really means to speak well of 
hinL Praise undeserved, it is true, is censure in disguise ; but, 
as a rule, with at least ninety-nine men out of a hundred, their 
natural self-love will deter them from making too many attempts 
to penetrate the disguise. The majority of us are perfectly 
willing to consider any praise which we may be lucky enough 
to get as very far from undeserved. BTow and tben one may 
see at a public dinner that the object of a tboronflrbffoingr piece 
of flattery is not smirking, but is really annoyed at the folly and 
impudence of his eulogist. Tbe more a man appreciates his 
own services to science, or adventure, or letters, or anjrtbiny 
else, tbe less likely he is to endure with patience the clumsy 
and misplaced praises of the man who knows nothing of the 
subject except what he has learnt by hastily looking out his 
victim's name in ' Men of the Time.' 

Nothing, however, can be had in this world without being 
paid for, and profuse flattery is no exception to the rule. The 
hero of the public dinner is bepralsed on the tacit understanding 
that he in turn shall bepraise his next-door neighbour, and so 
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the greasy torch is handed on from one to the other, ever 
burning, until the toast-list and the endurance of the company- 
have been thoroughly exhausted. The eminent historian vows 
that he thinks fiction the noblest of all the branches of literature, 
and that the writer whose name it is his privilege to connect 
with the toast is the greatest of all novelists that are, that have 
been, that ever will or can be. The novelist, in returning 
thanks, cursorily remarks that the historian is greater than the 
writer of fiction, and that the historian present is the most 
magnificent historian that the human mind can well conceive ; 
and then he goes on to pour out the regulation dose of imqualified 
panegyric upon the divine or the philosopher, to whose writings 
he professes himself indebted for some of the happiest hours 
and most improving thoughts that he can recall. This sort of 
thing goes on for boum — never less than three, and sometimes 
four. There is no cessation, and no variety. Just, however, as 
it is unreasonable to blame the curate for preaching although 
he has nothing to say, so it is unreasonable to be too angry 
with the man who makes a speech at a public dinner about 
somebody or some subject that is out of his own proper beat, 
and who therefore talks nonsense. To use an unfortunately 
familiar phrase, it is not the man, but the system, that is in 
fault Still, farcical, as the system is, it involves no absolute 
necessity that every speech should be a long speech and an 
elaborate speech. When everybody in the room would be 
sincerely grateful to him for half-a-dozen neat and simple sen- 
tences, why should the orator think it incumbent upon him to 
deliver himself of a lengthy and ambitious composition which 
would be perfectly appropriate, both in form and matter, at a 
distribution of school prizes or at an essay club, but which 
under the given circumstances is an absurdity and a nuisance ? 
This is a sheer piece of individual perversity, and it would not 
go unpunished but for the existence of a similar perversity in 
most of the people present. Each man endures the lon^wlnded 
inflictions of all the rest because he hopes that one day his own 
turn will come. This only makes the insincerity of the whole 
proceedings more dire and naked. I endure a wearisome and 
ill-spoken essay on Science or Art or Literature or the Church, 
because I hope that later on in the evening I may have silence 
craved in a voice of thunder by the toMtmuiter for me too, 
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and may in my turn deliver a similar sort of essay upon 
National Education, or our Parliamentary Institutions, or the 
Lord Mayor. What form of vanity can be more deplorable or 
more thoroughly unsocial ? 

There is a last device which is incredibly successful as an 
attempt to heighten the purgatorial character of the proceedings. 
A long and minute list of the subscriptions is read out item by 
item, until at last one's head grows dizzy with the repetition of 
^guineas.' This, again, like the making of speeches, springs 
from a conviction of the general vanity of mankind. A man 
who would scorn to give his five guineas quietly and anony- 
mously will subscribe them instantly rather than that men around 
him should notice the absence of his name from the list when 
it is read aloud in a garish manner before a crowded room. 
An acute and experienced secretary would tell you that a 
departure from the custom of reading out a detailed list of 
subscriptions would reduce the total most fatally. This is 
a cheerful and elevating reflection upon the character of the 
people around one — perhaps upon one's own character too, for 
that matter. The general result is to send one home with an 
arrested digestion, a lowered moral sense, and a conviction 
that, of all the crimes perpetrated in the name of charity or of 
ffood^oUowslilp, big dinners with big speeches are the most 
extraordinary and the most unforgfivable. — Saturday Review, 
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PART III. 

132. The Maid of Orleans. 

Joan of Arc, sximamed the * Maid of Orleans/ from her heroic 
defence of that city, was bom about the year 1410 or 141 1, in 
the little hamlet of Domremy, near the Meuse, and about three 
leagues south of Vaucouleurs, on the bord^-s of Champagne. 
Her parents were hiunble and honest peasants. The district 
was remarkable for the devout simplicity of its inhabitants, as 
well as for those romantic superstitions which in a rude age are 
so often allied with rehgion. It appears from the copious 
depositions of witnesses from the neighbourhood of Domremy, 
examined at Joan's trial, that she was unremitting in her 
prayers, and other religious exercises, and was strongly imbued, 
at a very early age, with the prevailing superstitions of her 

native place. 

During that period of anarchy in France, when the supreme 
power which had fallen from the hands of a monarch deprived 
of his reason was disputed for by the rival houses of Orleans 
and Burgundy, the contending parties carried on war more by 
murder and massacre than by regular battles. When an army 
was wanted, both had recourse to the EngUsh, and these con- 
quering strangers made the unfortunate French feel still deeper 
the horrors and ravages of war. At first, the popular feeling 
was undecided ; but when, on the death of Charles VI., the 
crown fell to a young prince who adopted the Armagnac side 
whilst the house of Burgundy had sworn allegiance to a foreigner 
(Henry V.) as king of France, then, indeed, the wishes and 
interests of all the French were in favour of the Armagnacs, or 
the truly patriotic party. Remote as was the village of Dom- 
remy, it was still interested in the issue of the struggle. It 
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was decidedly Armagnac, and was strengthened in this senti- 
ment by the rivalry of a neighbouring village which adopted 
Burgundian colours. 

Political and party interests were thus forced upon the 
enthusiastic mind of Joan, and mingled with the pious legends 
which she had caught from the traditions of the Virgfin. A 
prophecy was current, that a virgfin should rid France of its 
enemies ; and this prophecy seems to have been realised by its 
effect upon the mind oi Joan. The girl, by her own account, 
was about thirteen when a supernatural vision first appeared to 
her. She describes it as a great light, accompanied by a voice 
telling her to be devout and good, and promising her the pro- 
tection of heaven. Joan responded by a vow of eternal chastity. 
In this there appears nothing beyond the effect of imagination. 
From that time the voice or voices continued to haimt Joan, 
and to echo the enthusiastic and restless wishes of her own 
heart We shall not lay much stress on her declarations made 
before those who were appointed by the king to inquire into the 
credibility of her mission. Her own simple and early account 
was, that * voices ' were her visitors and advisers ; and that 
they prompted her to quit her native place, take up arms, drive 
the foe before her, and procure for the young king his corona- 
tion at Rheims. These voices, however, had not influence 
enough to induce her to set out upon the hazardous mission, 
until a band of Burgundians, traversing and plundering the 
country, had compelled Joan, together with her parents, to take 
refuge in a neighbouring town : when they returned to their 
village, after the departure of the marauders, they found the 
church of Domremy in ashes. Such incidents were well 
calculated to arouse the indignation and excite the enthusiasm 
of Joan. Her voices returned, and incessantly directed her to 
set out for France ; but to commence by making application to 
De Baudricourt, commander at Vaucouleurs. Her parents, 
who were acquainted with Joan's martial propensities, attempted 
to force her into a marriage ; but she contrived to avoid this by 
paying a visit to an uncle, in whose company she made her 
appearance before the governor of Vaucouleurs, in May 1428. 
De Baudricourt at first refused to see her, and, upon granting 
an interview, treated her pretensions with contempt. She then 
to her uncle's abode, where she continued to announce 
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her project, and to insist that the prophecy, that * France, lost 
by a woman (Isabel of Bavaria), should be saved by a virgin 
from the frontiers of Lorraine,' alluded to her. She it was, she 
asserted, who could, save France, and not 'either kings, or 
dukes, nor yet the king of Scotland's daughter ' — an expression 
which proves how well informed she was as to the political 
events and rumours of the day. 

The fortunes of the dauphin Charles at this time had sunk 
to the lowest ebb ; Orleans, almost his last bulwark, was 
besieged and closely pressed, and the loss of the 'battle of 
Herrings ' seemed to take away all hope of saving the city from 
the English. In this crisis, when all human support seemed 
unavailing, Baudricourt no longer despised the supernatural aid 
promised by the damsel of Domremy, and gave permission to 
John of Metz and Bertram of Poulengy, two gentlemen who had 
become converts to the truth of her divine mission, to conduct 
Joan Dare to the dauphin. They purchased a horse for her, 
and at her own desire furnished her with male habits, and 
other necessary equipments. Thus provided, and accompanied 
by a respectable escort, Joan set out from Vaucouleurs on 
February 13, 1429. Her progress, through regions attached to 
the Burgundian interest, was perilous, but she safely arrived at 
Fierbois, a place within five or six leagues of Chinon, where the 
dauphin then held his court. At Fierbois was a celebrated 
church dedicated to St Catherine, and here she spent her time 
in devotion, whilst a messenger was despatched to the dauphin 
to announce her approach. She was commanded to proceed, 
and reached Chinon on the eleventh day after her departure 
from Vaucouleurs. 

Charles, though he desired, still feared to accept the prof- 
fered aid, because he knew that the instant cry of his enemies 
would be that he had put his faith in sorcery, and had leagued 
himself with the infernal powers. In consequence of this, Joan 
encoimtered every species of distrust. She was not even 
admitted to the dauphin's presence without difficulty, and was 
required to recognise Charles amidst all his court ; this Joan 
happily was able to do, as well as to gain the good opinion 
of tiie young monarch by the simplicity of her demeanpur. 
Nevertheless, the prince proceeded to take every precaution 
before he openly trusted her. He first handed her over to a 
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commission of ecclesiastics, to be examined ; then sent her for 
the same purpose to Poictiers, a great law-school, that the 
doctors of both faculties might solemnly decide whether Joan's 
mission was from heaven or from the devil : for none believed 
it to be merely human. The greatest guarantee against sorcery 
was considered to be the chastity of the young g^rl, it being an 
axiom that the devil would not or could not take part with a 
virgin ; and no pains were spared to ascertain her true character 
in this respect In short, the utmost incredulity could not have 
laboured harder to find out imposture, than did the credulity of 
that day to establish its grounds of belief. Joan was frequently- 
asked to do miracles, but her only reply was, ' Bring me to 
Orleans, and you shall see. The siege shall be raised, and the 
dauphin crowned king at Rheims.' 

They at length granted her request, and she received the 
rank of a military commander. A suit of armour was made for 
her, and she sent to Fierbois for a sword, which she said would 
be found buried in a certain spot within the church. It was 
found there, and conveyed to her. The circumstance became 
afterwards one of the allegjed proofs of her sorcery or imposture. 
Her having passed some time at Fierbois amongst the ecclesi- 
astics of the place must have led, in some way or other, to her 
knowledge of the deposit. Strong in the conviction of her 
mission, it was Joan's desire to enter Orleans from the north, 
and through all the fortifications of the English. Dunois, 
however, and the other leaders, at length overruled her, and 
induced her to abandon the little company of pious companions 
which she had raised, and to enter the beleaguered city by 
water, as the least perilous path. She succeeded in carrying 
with her a convoy of provisions to the besieged. The entry of 
Joan into Orleans, at the end of April, was itself a triumph. 
The hearts of the besieged were raised from despair to a 
fanatical confidence of success ; and the English, who in every 
encounter had defeated the French, felt their courage paralysed 
by the coming of this simple girl. Joan announced her arrival 
to the foe by a herald, bearing a summons to the English 
generals to be gone from the land, or she, the Pucelle, would 
slay them. The indignation of the English was increased by 
^beir terror ; they detained the herald, and threatened to bum 
as a specimen of the treatment which they reserved for his 
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mistress. But in the meantime the English, either from being 
under the influence of terror, or through some unaccountable 
want of precaution, allowed the armed force raised and left 
behind by Joan, to reach Orleans unmolested, traversing their 
entrenchments. Such being the state of feeling on both sides, 
Joan's ardour impelled her to take advantage of it. Under her 
banner, and cheered by her presence, the besieged marched to 
the attack of the English forts one after another. The first 
carried was that of St. Loup, to the east of Orleans. It was 
valiantly defended by the English, who, when attacked, fought 
desperately ; but the soldiers of the Pucelle were invincible. 
On the following day, May 6, Joan, after another summons to 
the English, signed * Jhesus Maria and Jehanne La Pucelle,' 
renewed the attack upon the other forts. The French being 
compelled to make a momentary retreat, the English took 
courage, and pursued their enemies : whereupon Joan, throwing 
herself into a boat, crossed the river, and her appearance was 
sufficient to frighten the English from the open field. Behind 
their ramparts they were still, however, formidable ; and the 
attack led by Joan against the works to the south of the city is 
the most memorable achievement of the siege. After cheering 
on her people for some time, she had seized a scaling-ladder, 
when an English arrow struck her between the breast and 
shoulder, and threw her into the fosse. When her followers 
took her aside, she showed at first some feminine weakness, 
and wept ; but seeing that her standard was in danger, she 
forgot her wound, and ran back to seize it. The French at the 
same time pressed hard upon the enemy, whose stronghold 
was carried by assault. The English commander, Gladesdall, 
or Glacidas, as Joan called him, perished with his bravest 
soldiers in the Loire. The English now determined to raise 
the siege, and Sunday being the day of their departure, Joan 
forbade her soldiers to molest their retreat. Thus in one week 
from her arrival at Orleans was the beleaguered city relieved of 
its dreaded foe, and the Pucelle, henceforth called the Maid of 
Orleans, had redeemed the most incredible and important of 
her promises. 

No sooner was Orleans freed from the enemy, than Joan 
returned to the court, to entreat Charles to place forces at her 
disposal^ that she might reduce the towns between the Loire and 
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Rheims, where she proposed to have him speedily crowned. 
Her projects were opposed by the minister and warriors of the 
court, who considered it more politic to drive the English from 
Normandy than to harass the Burgmidians, or make sacrifices 
for the idle ceremony of a coronation ; but her earnest solicita- 
tions prevailed, and early in June she attacked the English at 
Jargeau. They made a desperate resistance, and drove the 
French before them till the appearance of Joan chilled the 
stout hearts of the English soldiers. One of the Poles was 
killed, and another, with Suffolk the commander of the town, 
was taken prisoner. This success was followed by a victory at 
Patay, in which the English were beaten by a charge of Joan, 
and the gallant Talbot himself taken prisoner. No force 
seemed able to withstand the Maid of Orleans. The strong 
town of Troyes, which might have repulsed the weak and 
starving army of the French, was terrified into surrender by the 
sight of her banner ; and Rheims itself followed the example. 
In the middle of July, only three months after Joan had come 
to the relief of the sinking party of Charles, this prince was 
crowned in the cathedral consecrated to this ceremony, in the 
midst of the dominions of his enemies. Well might an age even 
more advanced than the fifteenth century believe that super- 
human interference manifested itself in the deeds of Joan. 

Some historians relate that, immediately after the coronation, 
the Maid of Orleans expressed to the king her wish to retire to 
her family at Domremy ; but there is little proof of such a 
resolution on her part. In September of the same year, we find 
her holding a command in the royal army, which had taken 
possession of St. Denis, where she hung up her arms in the 
cathedral Soon after, the French generals compelled her to 
join in an attack upon Paris, in which they were repulsed with 
great loss, and Joan herself was pierced through the thigh with 
an arrow. It was the first time that a force in which she served 
had suffered defeat. Charles immediately retired once more to 
the Loire, and there are few records of Joan's exploits during the 
winter. About this time a royal edict was issued, ennobling her 
family, and the district of Domremy was declared free from all 
tax or tribute. In the ensuing spring, the English and Burgun- 
dians formed the siege of Compi^gne ; and Joan threw herself 
into the town to preserve it, as she had before saved Orleans, 
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from their assaults. She had not been many hours in it when 
she headed a sally against the Burgundian quarters, in which 
she was taken by some officers, who gave her up to the Burgun- 
dian commander, John of Luxemburg. Her capture appears, 
from the records of the Parisian parliament, to have taken place 
on May 23, 1430. — Penny Cyclopcedia, 

133. The War in La Vendue. 

The last great batde was fought near ChoUet, where the 
insurgents, after a furious and sanguinary resistance, were at 
last borne down by the multitude of their opponents, and driven 
down into the low country on the banks of the Loire. M. de 
Bonchamp, who had always held out the policy of crossing this 
river, and the advantages to be derived from uniting themselves 
to the royalists of Brittany, was mortally wounded in this battle ; 
but his counsels still influenced their proceedings in this emer- 
gency ; and not only the whole d^ris and wreck of the army, 
but a great proportion of the men and women and children 
of the country, flying in consternation from the burnings and 
butchery of the government forces, flocked down in agony and 
despair to the banks of this great river. On gaining the heights 
of St. Florent, one of the most mournful, and at the same time 
most magnificent, spectacles, burst upon the eye. Those heights 
form a vast semicircle ; at the bottom of which a broad bare 
plain extends to the edge of the water. Near a hundred thou- 
sand unhappy souls now blackened over that dreary expanse, — 
old men, infuits, and women, mingled with the half-armed 
soldiery, caravans, crowded baggage-waggons, and teams of 
oxen, all fidl of despair, impatience, anxiety, and terror. Be- 
hind were the smoke of their burning villages, and the thunder 
of the hostile artillery ; — ^before, the broad stream of the Loire, 
divided by a long low island, also covered by the fugitives — 
twenty frail barks plying in the stream — ^and, on the far banks, 
the disorderly movements of those who had effected the passage, 
and were waiting there to be rejoined by their companions. 
Such, Madame de Lescure assures us, was the tumult and terror 
of the scene, and so awful the recollections it inspired, that it 
can never be effaced from the memory of any of those who 
beheld it, and that many of its awe-struck spectators have 
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concurred in stating that it brought forcibly to their imagina- 
tions the unspeakable terrors of the great Day of Judgment ! 
Through this dismayed and bewildered multitude, the discon- 
solate &mily of their gallant general made their way silently to 
the shore ; — M. de L. stretched, almost insensible, on a wretched 
litter, — his wife, walking by his side — ^and, behind her, her 
faithful nurse, with her helpless and astonished infant in her 
arms. When they arrived on the beach, they with difficulty 
got a crazy boat to carry them to the island ; but the aged monk 
who steered it would not venture to cross the laiger branch of 
the stream — and the poor wounded man was obliged to submit 
to the agony of another removaL 

M. de Bonchamp died as they were taking him out of the 
boat ; and it became necessary to elect another commander. 
M. de L. roused himself to recommend Henri de Laroche- 
jaquelein ; and he was inmiediately appointed. When the 
election was announced to him, M. de L. desired to see and 
congratulate his valiant cousin. He was already weeping over 
him in a dark comer of the room, and now came to express his 
hopes that he should soon be superseded by his recovery. 
* No,' said M. de L., * that, I believe, is out oif the question : 
but, even if I were to recover, I should never take the place 
you have now obtained, and should be proud to serve as your 
aide-de-camp.' The day after they advanced towards Rennes. 
M. de L. could find no other conveyance than a baggage- 
waggon ; at every jolt of which he suffered such anguish as to 
draw forth the most piercing shrieks, even from his manly 
bosom. After some time an old chaise was discovered : a piece 
of artillery was thrown away to supply it with horses, and the 
wounded general was laid in it — his head being supported in 
the lap of Agatha, his mother's faithful waiting-woman, and 
now the only attendant of his wife and infant. In three painful 
days they reached Laval — Madame de L. frequently suffering 
from absolute want, and sometimes getting nothing to eat the 
whole day but one or two sour apples. M. de L. was nearly 
insensible during the whole journey. He was roused but once, 
when there was a report that a party of the enemy were in 
sight. He then called for his musket, and attempted to get out 
of the carriage, addressed exhortations and reproaches to the 
troops that were flying around him, and would not rest till an 
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officer in whom he had confidence came up and restored 
some order to the detachment. The alarm turned out to be a 
false one. 

At Laval they halted for several days ; and he was so much 
recruited by the repose, that he was able to get for half an hour 
on horseback, and seemed to be fairly in the way of recovery, 
when his excessive zeal, and anxiety for the good behaviour of 
the troops, tempted him to premature exertions, from the con- 
sequences of which he never afterwards recovered. The troops 
being all collected and refreshed at Laval, it was resolved to 
turn upon their pursuers, and give battle to the advancing army 
of the republic. The conflict was sanguinary, but ended most 
decidedly in favour of the Vendeans. The first encounter was 
in the night, and was characterised with more than the usual 
confusion of night attack. The two armies crossed each other 
in so extraordinary a manner that the artillery of each was 
supphed, for a part of the battle, from the caissons of the enemy*; 
and one of the Vendean leaders, after exposing himself to great 
hazard in helping a brother officer, as he took him to be, out of 
a ditch, discovered, by the sext flash of the cannon, that it was 
an enemy — ^and immediately cut him down. After daybreak 
the battle became more orderly, and ended in a complete vic- 
tory. This was the last grand crisis of the insurrection. The 
way to La Vendue was once more open ; and the fugitives had 
it in their power to return triumphant to their fastnesses and 
their homes, after rousing Brittany by the example of their 
valour and success. M. de L. and Henri both inclined to this 
coiurse ; but other counsels prevailed. Some were for march- 
ing on to Nantes, others for proceeding to Rennes, and some, 
more sanguinary than the rest, for pushing directly for Paris. 
Time was irretrievably lost in these deliberations ; and the 
republicans had leisure to rally, and bring up their reinforce- 
ments, before anything was definitively settled. 

In the meantime, M. de L. became visibly worse ; and one 
morning, when his wife alone was in the room, he called her to 
him, and told her that he felt his death was at hand ; — ^that his 
only regret was for leaving her in the midst of such a war, with 
a helpless child. For himself, he added, he died happy, and 
with humble reliance on the Divine mercy ; — but her sorrow he 
could not bear to think of; — and he entreated her pardon for 
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any neglect or unkindness he might ever have shown her. He 
added many other expressions of tenderness and consolation ; 
and, seeing her overwhelmed with anguish at the despairing 
tone in which he spoke, concluded by saying that he might 
perhaps be mistaken in his prognosis ; and hoped still to live 
for her. Next day they were under the necessity of moving 
forward ; and, on the journey, he learned accidentally from one 
of the officers the dreadful details of the Queen's execution, 
which his wife had been at great pains to keep from his know- 
ledge. This intelligence seemed to bring back his fever, though 
he still spoke of living to avenge her. * If I do live,' he said, 
* it shall now be for vengeance only — ^no more mercy from me ! ' 
That evening Madame de L., entirely overcome with anxiety 
and fatigue, had fallen into a deep sleep on a mat before his 
bed : and, soon after, his condition became altogether desperate. 
He was now speechless, and nearly insensible ; — the sacraments 
were administered, and various applications made, without 
awaking the unhappy sleeper by his side. Soon after midnight, 
however, she started up, and instantly became aware of the full 
extent of her misery. To fill up its measure, it was announced 
in the course of the morning that they must immediately resume 
their march with the last division of the army. The thing 
appeared altogether impossible. Madame de L. was placed on 
horseback ; and, surrounded by her father and mother and a 
number of officers, went forward, scarcely conscious of anything 
that was passing — only that sometimes^ in the bitterness of her 
heart, when she saw the dead bodies of the republican soldiers 
on the road, she made her horse trample upon them as if in 
vengeance for the slaughter of her husband. . . . 

After a series of murderous battles, to which the mutual 
refusal of quarter gave an exasperation unknown in any other 
history, and which left the field so encumbered with dead bodies 
that Madame de L. assures us that it was dreadful to feel the 
lifting of the wheels, and the cracking of the bones, as her 
heavy carriage passed over them, the wreck of the Vendeans 
succeeded in reaching Angers upon the Loire, and trusted to a 
furious assault upon that place for the means of repassing the 
river and regaining their beloved country. The garrison, how- 
ever, proved stronger and more resolute than they had expected. 
Their own gay and enthusiastic courage had sunk under a long 
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course of suffering and disaster, and, after losing a great number 
of men before the walls, they were obliged to turn back in 
confusion, they did not well know whither, but farther and 
farther from the land to which all their hopes and wishes were 
directed.^T^^^f)'. 



134. The Pecksniffs' Visit to Miss Pinch. 

Tom Pinch's sister was governess in a family, a lofty family ; 
perhaps the wealthiest brass and copper founders' family known 
to mankind. They lived at Camberwell, in a house so big and 
fierce that its mere outside, like the outside of a giant's castle, 
struck terror into vulgar minds and made bold persons quaiL 
There was a great front gate, with a great bell, whose handle 
was in itself a note of admiration ; and a great lodge, which, 
being close to the house, rather spoilt the look-out certainly, 
but made the look-in tremendous. At this entry, a great porter 
kept constant watch and ward, and when he gave the visitor 
high leave to pass, he rang a second great bell, responsive to 
whose note a great footman appeared in due time at a great 
hall-door, with such great tags upon his liveried shoulder that 
he was perpetually entangling and hooking himself among the 
chairs and tables, and led a life of torment which could scarcely 
have been surpassed if he had been a blue-bottle in a world of 
cobwebs. 

To this mansion Mr. Pecksniff, accompanied by his daugh- 
ters and Mrs. Todgers, drove gallantly in a one-horse fly. The 
foregoing ceremonies having been all performed, they were 
ushered into the house ; and so, by degrees, they got at last 
into a small room with books in it, where Mr. Pinch's sister was 
at that moment instructing her eldest pupil : to wit, a premature 
little woman of thirteen years old, who had already arrived at 
such a pitch of education that she had nothing g^iriish about 
her, which was a source of great rejoicing to 2ML her relations 
and friends. 

' Visitors for Miss Pinch ! ' said the footman. He must have 
been an ingenious young man, for he said it very cleverly, with 
a nice discrimination between the cold respect with which he 
would have announced visitors to the family, and the warm 

o 
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personal interest with which he would have announced visitors 
to the cook. 

* Visitors for Miss Pinch ! ' 

Miss Pinch rose hastily, with such tokens of agitation as 
plainly declared that her list of callers was not numerous. At 
the same time, the little pupil became alarmingly upright, and 
prepared herself to take mental notes of all that might be said 
and done. 

It is a melancholy fact, but it must be related, that Mr. 
Pinch's sister was not at all ugly. On the contrary, she had a 
good face, a very mild and prepossessing face. There was 
something of her brother, much of him indeed, in a certain 
gentleness of manner, and in her look of timid trustfulness ; but 
she was so far from being a fright, or a dowdy, or a horror, 
or anything else predicted by the two Miss Pecksniffs, that 
those young ladies naturally regarded her with great indigna- 
tion, feeling that this was by no means what they had come 
to see. 

* Don't be alarmed. Miss Pinch,' said Mr. Pecksniff, taking 
her hand condescendingly in one of his, and patting it with the 
other. * I have called to see you, in pursuance of a promise 
given to your brother, Thomas Pinch. My name — compose 
yourself. Miss Pinch — ^is Pecksniff.' 

He emphasised these words as though he would have said, 
^ You see in me, young person, the benefactor of your race ; the 
patron of your house ; the preserver of your brother, who is fed 
with manna daily from my table ; and in right of whom there 
is a considerable balance in my favour at present standing in 
the books beyond the sky. But I have no pride, for I can afford 
to do without it ! ' 

The poor girl felt it all as if it had been gospel truth. Her 
brother, writing in the fulness of his simple heart, had often 
told her so, and how much more ! As Mr. Pecksniff ceased 
to speak^ she hung her head, and dropped a tear upon his 
hand. 

* Oh, very well, Miss Pinch ! ' thought the sharp pupil, * crying 
before strangers, as if you didn't like the situation ! ' 

' Thomas is well,' said Mr. Pecksniff, * and sends his loye 
and this letter. I cannot say, poor fellow, that he will ever be 
distinguished in our profession ; but he has the will to do well, 
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which is the next thing to having the power, and, therefore, we 
must bear with him. Eh ? ' 

' I know he has the will, sir,' said Tom Pinch's sister, * and 
I know how kindly and considerately you cherish it, for which 
neither he nor I can ever be grateful enough, as we very often 
say in writing to each other.' 

*Very pleasant — very proper,' murmured Mr. Pecksniff, 
whose eyes had in the meantime wandered to the pupil. * And 
how dioyou do, my very interesting child ?' 

* Quite well, I thank you, sir,' replied that frosty innocent 

* A sweet face this, my dears,' said Mr. Pecksniff, turning to 
his daughters. * A charming manner ! ' 

Mrs. Todgers vowed that anything one quarter so angehc 
she had never seen. * She wanted but a pair of wings, a dear,' 
said that good woman, * to be a young syrup,' — meaning, pos- 
sibly, young sylph, or seraph. 

* If you will give that to your distinguished parents, my 
amiable little friend,' said Mr. Pecksniff, producing one of his 
professional cards, ' and will say that I and my daughters ' 

* And Mrs. Todgers, pa,' said Merry. 

'And Mrs. Todgers, of London,' added Mr. Pecksniff; 'that 
I and my daughters, and Mrs. Todgers, of London, did not in- 
trude upon them, as our object simply was to take some notice 
of Miss Pinch, whose brother is a young man in my employ- 
ment ; but that I could not leave this very chaste mansion 
without adding my humble tribute, as an architect, to the cor- 
rectness and elegance of the owner's taste, and to his just ap- 
preciation of that beautiful art to the cultivation of which I 
have devoted a life, and to the promotion of whose glory and 
advancement I have sacrificed a — a fortune — I shall be very 
much obliged to you.' 

* Missis's compliments to Miss Pinch,' said the footman, 
suddenly appearing, and speaking in exactly the same key as 
before, ' and begs to know wot my young lady is a learning of 
just now.' 

* Oh ! ' said Mr. Pecksniff, ' here is the young man. He 
will take the card. With my compliments, if you please, young 
man. My dears, we are interrupting the studies. Let us go.' 

Then he said to Miss Pinch — with more condescension and 
kindness than ever, for it was desirable the footman should 

o 2 
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expressly understand that they were not friends of hers, but 
patrons : 

' Good morning. Good-bye. God bless you ! You may 
depend upon my continued protection of your brother Thomas. 
Keep your mind quite at ease. Miss Pinch ! ' 

' Thank you/ said Tom's sister, heartily ; ^ a thousand times.' 

* Not at all/ he retorted, patting her gently on the head. 
* Don't mention it. You will make me angry if you do. 
My sweet child,' — to the pupil — ^ farewell ! My dears, are you 
ready ? ' 

They were not quite ready yet, for they were still caressing 
the pupil. But they tore themselves away at length, and 
sweeping past Miss Pinch, with each a haughty inclination of 
the head and a curtsey strangled in its birth, flotmced into the 
passage. 

The young man had rather a long job in showing them out, 
for Mr. Pecksniffs delight in the tastefulness of the house was 
such that he could not help often stopping (particularly when 
they were near the parlour-door) and giving it expression, in a 
loud voice and very learned terms. Indeed, he delivered, be- 
tween the study and the hall, a familiar exposition of the whole 
science of architecture as applied to dwelling-houses, and was 
yet in the freshness of his eloquence when they reached the 
garden. 

'If you look/ said Mr. Pecksniff, backing from the steps, 
with his head on one side and his eyes half-shut, that he might 
the better take in the proportions of the exterior : * If you look, 
my dears, at the cornice which supports the roof, and observe 
the airiness of its construction, especially where it sweeps the 
southern angle of the building, you will feel with me — How do 
you do, sir ? I hope you're well ! ' 

Interrupting himself with these words, he very politely 
bowed to a middle-aged gentleman at an upper window, to 
whom he spoke, not because the gentleman could hear him (for 
he certainly could not), but as an appropriate accompaniment 
to his salutation. 

* I have no doubt, my dears/ said Mr. Pecksniff, feigning to 
point out other beauties with his hand, ' that that is the pro- 
prietor. I should be glad to know him. It might lead to 
something. Is he looking this way. Charity ? ' 
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' He is opening the window, pa ! ' 

* Ha, ha ! ' cried Mr. Pecksniff, softly. ' AU right ! He has 
found Pm professional. He heard me inside just now, I have 
no doubt. Don't look ! With regard to the fluted pillars in the 
portico, my dears ' 

' Hallo ! ' cried the gentleman. 

' Sir, your servant ! ' said Mr. Pecksniff, taking off his hat ; 
* I am proud to make your acquaintance.' 

' Come off the grass, will you ! ' roared the gentleman. 

' I beg your pardon, sir,' said Mr. Pecksniff, doubtful of his 
having heard aright. ' Did you * 

' Come off the grass ! ' repeated the gentleman, warmly. 

* We are unwilling to intrude, sir,' Mr. Pecksniff smilingly 
began. 

' But you are intruding,' returned the other, ' unwarrantably 
intruding — trespassing. You see a gravel walk, don't you.^ 
What do you think it's meant for ? Open the gate there ! 
Show that party out ! ' 

With that he clapped down the window again, and disap- 
peared. — Charles Dickens, 

135. The Flying Stars of 1866. 

A beautiful and wonderful sight was presented to the eyes 
of all those who were on the watch on Tuesday night for the 
promised marvels in the sky. A frosty air had taken the place 
of the wet and cloudy atmosphere of the preceding day, and the 
great dome of Heaven was clear for the mysterious performance. 
About midnight it began in earnest, and the mind must have 
been ignorant and careless indeed which was not impressed 
with that celestial pyrotechny. An almost incessant flight of 
bright and flashing bodies from east to west, in arcs of faint or 
vivid splendour, scored the midnight and morning sky till day- 
break dawned. Some drew a chord of silver radiance over 
apparently a vast section of the heavens ; some but sparkled 
into existence, and then directly died again ; some were only 
seen as dim white trails upon the dark background. Here a 
brilliant nucleus darted along with a tail of silver spangles 
behind it, which made it seem so like a heavenly rocket, that 
there was a sense of disappointment when it merely vanished, 
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instead of bursting with an immense explosion into a girandole 
of planets or asteroids. Then another ball of white fire without 
the spangles seemed bent on plunging into the midriff of Orion, 
or knocking a star clean off the Great Bear's muzzle; while 
now and again there would be lines without balls at all, and 
faint distant gleams, and dim things of glory like the ghosts of 
illuminated clouds. What was strangest, perhaps, about the 
spectacle, was its silence ; one half expected that such a 
feu de joie among the worlds would be accompanied by distant 
and rumbling noises, echoes of the hissing speed which ignited 
the meteors, whispers in rolling thunder of their birth and 
dissolution. But the hundreds upon hundreds of these scin- 
tillating bodies-^whatever they be, whencesoever they come, 
and whithersoever they go^which displayed their lovely 
vagaries, did it in solemn silence. That lent a peculiar cha- 
racter to the sight, and made it harder to believe, what as- 
tronomers tell us, that all the meteors were within our own 
atmosphere, and owed their appearance to that very fact 
Shooting stars are common enough of course, and at certain 
seasons they occur pretty frequently ; but Tuesday night was 
quite as marvellous as the scientific men predicted. He who 
was in bed during the display lost a sight to thoughtful eyes 
worth seeing — 2l heaven full of winged and silent wanderers, 
perpetually starting forth, perpetually vanishing. Indeed, we 
know not whether any simile was more suggested by their 
silence, their flight chiefly in one direction, and their steady 
sweep, than that of winged creatures. They looked like no 
earthly fireworks, but rather resembled silver birds wending 
their way one after another to some mysterious star-heronry in 
the firmament — or if not birds, then the forehead-planets of 
Angels and Archangels, summoned in splendid cohorts to the 
service of God, and hastening with the lamp of their world 
lighted to the Divine rendezvous. 

Is that too fanciful ? Well, at least, we can take shelter in 
the consideration that nobody, even among the savants^ can 
tell us precisely what relations the meteors bear to the rest of 
the cosmos. Science has done much, no doubt, to throw light 
on the mysterious nature of the brilliant strangers ; and it would 
be unpardonable to disparage her achievements after her exact 
prediction of the display. What a reputation such a knowledge 
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would have created for a rain-doctor in Africa ! What an 
' historical miracle ' might have been made of it by a clever 
commander on the eve of a tough battle ! But Science, though 
she knew the show was coming, is only beginning to form a 
conception of the part the meteors play in the endless maze 
of the planetary dance. We have, indeed, the fact of indis- 
putable connection between these radiant wanderers and the 
meteorolites and aerolites which fall to our earth. But how 
did they come within our region at all ? Are they made, as 
some think, by strange vital forces which gather together and 
agglomerate the floating star-dust, and so manufacture the 
germs and kernels of planets and suns to be ? Are they shot, 
as others imagine, point-blank from volcanoes in the moon, 
with a mighty explosion, compared to which anything that 
Big Will can do is like the performance of a child's pop-gun ? 
But in that case there must be something worse than the 
needle-gun aloft wherewith to fire at us such incessant broad- 
sides ! Or is it the case, as seems generally accepted in the 
absence of an equally reasonable theory, that there is a vast, 
a boundless caravan of these tiny starlets scouring along at 
inconceivable speed in the infinite desert of the sky, and that 
stragglers get caught in our envelope of air when we come near 
their path, and flash themselves into light by the intense friction 
of their passage through that medium ? There is cosmical 
grandeur in this idea : a baby-star, cold to the heart with the 
silence and frost of the empyrean suddenly heated into frenzy 
of fire by the coarse air of earth, till the chilly heart and the 
glowing skin split asunder, and the baby-star perishes in dust 
and glory — perishes of his teething. But, in that case, how 
marvellous it still is thus to come once in thirty-three years 
upon this firmamental nursery among the young planets I If 
these swarms of silver star-bees buzz along their path without 
a thrill of what we call life, do not their very emptiness and 
busy want of business remain a marvel that checks the breath ? 
Yet these, whatever they be, are but as the dust in 'the streets 
to the globe itself— as the spray upon the ocean to its fathom- 
less billows — compared with the glorious and unimaginable 
perfections even of that portion of the universe which comes 
within our own ken. 

Whoever missed the sight must wait thirty-three years and 
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a quarter for the da capo of the exhibition. That will be about 
the finish of the century — the year of grace 1,900. Will those 
that see the stars shoot then know a great deal more about it 
all than we do ? Will they laugh with pity at our poor and un- 
informed appreciations? Will it be a much better age than 
this, with no terrors of death, no contests of religion, no knaves^ 
no fools, no Tories? The world travels fast now-a-days, in 
events as well as space, and it is a wonderful thing to reflect 
upon what has happened in it since the celestial pyrotechny 
was last celebrated. And speed breeds speed, and events 
hasten events ; so that without doubt the balance of the cen- 
tury will witness some wonderful consummations. Well, it is 
posterity's concern ! And posterity just now is making pot- 
hooks and eating jam on its bread and butter ; taking more 
interest in a good sixpenny rocket than in all the stars which 
shot on Tuesday between Sagittarius and Hercules. Those 
who are older know enough to wonder and to wait, assured that 
the Koran is right when it asks, in the name of Allah, * The 
heavens, and the earth, and all that is between them, think ye 
I have created them in jest ? ' 

136. The Candid Man. 

One bright laughing day, I threw down my book an hour 
sooner than usual, and sallied out with a lightness of foot and ex- 
hilaration of spirit, to which I had long been a stranger. I had 
just sprung over a stile that led into one of those green shady 
lanes, which make us feel that the old poets who loved and lived 
for nature, were right in calling our island *■ the merry England ' 
— ^when I was startled by a short quick bark on one side of the 
hedge. I turned sharply round ; and, seated upon the sward, 
was a man, apparently of the pedlar profession ; a great deal 
box was lying open before him ; a few articles of linen and 
female dress were scattered round, and the man himself appeared 
earnestly occupied in examining the deeper recesses of his itine- 
rant warehouse. A small black terrier flew towards me with no 
friendly growL ' Down,' said I : ' all strangers are not foes— 
though the English generally think so.' 

The man hastily looked up ; perhaps he was struck with the 
quaintness of my remonstrance to his canine companion ; for> 
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touching his hat civilly, he said : * The dog, sir, is very quiet ; 
he only means to give me the alann by giving it to you ; for 
dogs seem to have no despicable insight into human nature, 
and know well that the best of us may be taken by surprise.' 

' You are a moralist,' said I, not a little astonished in my 
tiim by such an address from such a person. ' I could not have 
expected to stumble upon a philosopher so easily. Have you 
any wares in your box likely to suit me 1 if so, I should Uke to 
purchase of so moralising a vendor ! ' 

' No sir/ said the seeming pedlar, smiling, and yet at the 
same time hurrying his goods into his box, and carefully turning 
the key — * no, sir, I am only a bearer of other men's goods ; my 
morals are all that I can call my own, and those I will sell you 
at your own price.' 

'You are candid, my friend,' said I, 'and your frankness, 
alone, would be inestimable in this age of deceit, and country 
of hypocrisy.' 

* Ah, sir ! ' said my new acquaintance, * I see already that 
you are one of those persons who look to the dark side of 
things ; for my part I think the present age the best that ever 
existed, and our country the most virtuous in Europe.' 

* I congratulate you, Mr. Optimist, on your opinions,' quoth 
I ; ' but your observation leads me to suppose that you are both 
an historian and a traveller : am I right ? ' 

* Why,' answered the box-bearer, * I have dabbled a little in 
books, and wandered not 2l httle among men. I am just returned 
from Germany, and am now going to my friends in London. I 
am charged with this box of goods : God send me the luck to 
deliver it safe ! ' 

'Amen,' said I ; 'and with that prayer and this trifle I wish 
you a good morning.' 

* Thank you a thousand times, sir, for both,' replied the man 
— * but do add to yoiu- favours by informing me of the right 
road to the town of .' 

'I am going in that direction myself: if you choose to 
accompany me part of the way, I can insure your not missing 
the rest.' 

* Your honour is too good ! ' returned he of the box, rising, and 
slinging his fardel across him — ' it is but seldom that a gentle- 
man of your rank will condescend to walk three paces with one 
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of mine. You smile, sir ; perhaps you think I should not class 
myself among gentlemen ; and yet I have as good a right to the 
name as most of the set. I belong to no trade — I follow no 
calling : I rove where I list, and rest where I please : in short, 
I know no occupation but my indolence, and no law but my 
will. Now, sir, may I not call myself a gentleman ? ' 

' Of a surety ! ' quoth I. * You seem to me to hold a 
middle rank between a half-pay captain and the king of the 
gipsies.' 

*You have it, sir,' rejoined my companion, with a slight 
laugh. He was now by my side, and, as we walked on, I had 
leisure more minutely to examine him. He was a middle-sized, 
and rather athletic man ; apparently about the age of thirty- 
eight He was attired in a dark blue frock-coat, which was 
neither shabby nor new, but ill-made, and much too large and 
long for its present possessor ; beneath this was a faded velvet 
waistcoat, that had formerly, like the Persian ambassador's 
tunic, * blushed with crimson, and blazed with gold ; ' but which 
might now have been advantageously exchanged in Monmouth 
Street for the lawful sum of two shillings and ninepence ; under 
this was an inner vest of the cashmere shawl pattern, which 
seemed much too new for the rest of the dress. Though his 
shirt was of a very unwashed hue, I remarked, with some sus- 
picion, that it was of a very respectable fineness ; and a pin, 
which might be paste, or could be diamond, peeped below a 
tattered and dingy black kid stock, like a gipsy's eye beneath 
her hair. 

His trousers were of a light grey, and the justice of Provi- 
dence, or of the tailor, avenged itself upon them for the prodigal 
length bestowed upon their ill-assorted companion, the coat ; 
for they were much too tight for the muscular limbs they con- 
cealed, and, rising far above the ankle, exhibited the whole of a 
thick Wellington boot, which was the very picture of Italy upon 
the map. 

The face of the man was commonplace and ordinary ; one 
sees a hundred such, every day, in Fleet Street, or on the 
'Change ; the features were small, irregular, and somewhat flat ; 
yet, when you looked twice upon the countenance, there was 
something marked and singular in the expression, which fully 
atoned for the commonness of the features. The right eye 
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turned away from the left, in that watchful squint which seems 
constructed on the same considerate plan as those Irish guns, 
made for shooting roimd a comer ; his eyebrows were large and 
shaggy, and greatly resembled bramble-bushes, in which his fox- 
like eyes had taken refuge. Round these vulpine retreats was a 
labyrinthean maze of those wrinkles vulgarly called crow's feet ; 
deep, intricate, and intersected, they seemed for all the world 
like the web of a Chancery suit Singular enough, the rest of 
the coimtenance was perfectly smooth and unindented ; even 
the hnes from the nostril to the comers of the mouth, usually so 
deeply traced in men of his age, were scarcely more apparent 
than in a boy of eighteen. 

His smile was frank — ^his voice clear and hearty — ^his address 
open, and much superior to his apparent rank of life, claiming 
somewhat of equality, yet conceding a great deal of respect; 
but, notwithstanding all these certainly favourable points, there 
was a sly and cunning expression in his perverse and vigilant 
eye and all the wrinkled demesnes in its vicinity, that made me 
mistrust even while I liked my companion : perhaps, indeed, he 
was too frank, too familiar, too d^gag^^ to be quite natural. 
Your honest men soon buy reserve by experience. Rogues are 
commimicative and open, because confidence and openness cost 
them nothing. To finish the description of my new acquaintance, 
I should observe that there was something in his countenance 
which struck me as not wholly unfamiliar ; it was one of those 
which we have not, in all human probability, seen before, and 
yet which (perhaps from their very conmionness) we imagine 
we have encountered a hundred times. 

We walked on briskly, notwithstanding the warmth of the 
day ; in fact, the air was so pure, the grass so green, the laugh- 
ing noon-day so full of the hum, the motion, and the life of 
creation, that the feeling produced was rather that of freshness 
and invigoration than of languor and heat 

* We have a beautiful country, sir,' said my hero of the box. 
' It is like walking through a garden, after the more sterile and 
sullen features of the Continent. A pure mind, sir, loves the 
coxmtry ; for my part, I am always disposed to burst out in 
thanksgiving to Providence when I behold its works, and, like 
the valleys in the Psalm, I am ready to laugh and sing.' 

* An enthusiast.' said I, * as well as a philosopher ! perhaps 
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(and I believed it likely), I have the honour of addressing a poet 
also?' 

* Why, sir,' replied the man, ' J have made verses in my life ; 
in short, there is little I have not done, for I was always a lover 
of variety ; but, perhaps, your honour will let me return the 
suspicion. Axe you not a favourite of the Muse ? ' 

* I cannot say that I am,' said I. * I value myself only on 
my common sense — ^the very antipodes to genius, you know, 
according to the orthodox belief.' 

' Conmion sense ! ' repeated my companion, with a singular 
and meaning smile, and a twinkle with his left eye. ' Common 
sense ! Ah, that is not nxyfortey sir. You, I dare say, are one 
of those gentlemen whom it is very difficult to take in, either 
passively or actively, by appearance, or in act ? For my part, I 
have been a dupe all my life — a child might cheat me ! I am 
the most unsuspicious person in the world.' 

* Too candid by half,' thought I. ' This man is certainly a 
rascal ; but what is that to me ? I shall never see him again ; ' 
and true to my love of never losing an opportunity of ascertain- 
ing individual character, I observed that I thought such an 
acquaintance very valuable, especially if he were in trade ; it 
was a pity, therefore, for my sake, that my companion had 
informed me that he followed no calling. 

* Why, sir,' said he, * I am occasionally in employment ; my 
nominal profession is that of a broker. 1 buy shawls and hand- 
kerchiefs of poor countesses, and retail them to rich plebeians. 
I fit up new-married couples with linen at a more moderate rate 
than the shops, and procure the bridegroom his present of 
jewels at forty per cent less than the jewellers ; nay, I am as 
friendly to an intrigue as a marriage ; and, when I cannot sell 
my jewels, I will my good offices. A gentleman so handsome 
as your honour may have an affair upon your hands ; if so, you 
may rely upon my secrecy and zeaL In short, I am an innocent 
good-natured fellow, who does harm to no one or nothing, and 
good to everyone for something.' 

' I admire your code,' quoth I, ' and, whenever I want a 
mediator between Venus and myself, will employ you. Have 
you always followed your present idle profession, or were you 
brought up to any other ? ' 

* I was intended for a silversmith,' answered my friend : 'but 
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Providence willed it otherwise : they taught me from childhood 
to repeat the Lord's Prayer : Heaven heard me, and delivered 
me from temptation — there is, indeed, something terribly seduc- 
ing in the face of a silver spoon.' 

' Well,' said I, ' you are the honestest knave that ever I met, 
and one would trust you with one's purse, for the ingenuousness 
with which you own you would steal it. Pray, think you, is it 
probable that I have ever had the happiness of meeting you 
before ? I cannot help fancying so — yet as I have never been 
in the watch-house or the Old Bailey, my reason tells me that I 
must be mistaken.' 

* Not at all, sir,' returned my worthy ; * I remember you 
well, for I never saw a face like yours that I did not remember. 
I had the honour of sipping some British liquors in the same 
room with yourself one evening ; you were then in company 
with my friend Mr. Gordon.' 

' Ha ! ' said I, * I thank you for the hint. I now remember 
well, by the same token that he told me you were the most in- 
genious gentleman in England, and that you had a happy pro- 
pensity of mistaking other people's possessions for your own ; I 
congratulate myself upon so desirable an acquaintance.' 

My friend smiled with his usual blandness, and made me a 
low bow of acknowledgment before he resumed : — 

' No doubt, sir, Mr. Gordon informed you right. I flatter 
myself few gentlemen understand better than myself the art of 
appropriation, though I say it who should not say it. I deserve 
the reputation I have acquired, sir. I have always had ill- 
fortune to struggle against, and always have remedied it by two 
virtues — ^perseverance and ingenuity. To give you an idea of 
my ill-fortune, know that I have been taken up twenty-three 
times on suspicion ; of my perseverance, know that twenty-three 
times I have been taken \xp justly ; and, of my ingenuity, know 
that I have been twenty-three times let off, because there was 
not a tittle of legal evidence against me ! ' 

* I venerate your talents, Mr. Jonson,' replied I, * if by the 
name of Jonson it pleaseth you to be called, although, like the 
heathen deities, I presume that you have many titles, whereof 
some are more grateful to your ears than others.' 

*Nay,' answered the man of two virtues, *I am never 
ashamed of my name ; indeed, I have never done anything to 
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disgrace me. I have never indulged in low company, nor 
profligate debauchery : whatever I have executed by way of 
profession has been done in a superior and artistlike manner ; 
not in the rude bungUng fashion of other adventurers. More- 
over, I have always had a taste for polite literature, and went 
once as an apprentice to a publishing bookseller, for the sole 
purpose of reading the new works before they came out. In 
fine, I have never neglected any opportunity of improving my 
mind ; and the worst that can be said against me is, that I have 
remembered my catechism, and taken all possible pains ^^to 
learn and labour truly to get my Uving, and to do my duty in 
that state of life to which it has pleased Providence to call 
me." ' 

* I have often heard,' answered I, ' that there is honour 
among thieves ; I am happy to learn from you that there is 
also religion : your baptismal sponsors must be proud of so 
diligent a godson.' 

' They ought to be, sir/ replied Mr. Jonson, * for I gave them 
the first specimens of my address : the story is long, but, if you 
ever give me an opportunity, I will relate it.' 

'Thank you,' said I ; 'meanwhile I must wish you good 
morning : your way now lies to the right I return you my 
best thanks for your condescension, in accompanying so undis- 
tinguished an individual as myself.' 

' Oh, never mention it, your honour,' rejoined Mr. Jonson. 
' I am always too happy to walk with a gentleman of your 
" common sense." Farewell, sir ; may we meet again I ' 

So saying, Mr. Jonson struck into his new road, and we 
parted. 

I went home, musing on my adventure, and delighted with 
my adventurer. When I was about three paces from the door 
of my home, I was accosted, in a most pitiful tone, by a poor old 
beggar, apparently in the last extreme of misery and disease. 
Notwithstanding my political economy, I was moved into alms- 
giving by a spectacle so wretched. I put my hand into my 
pocket, my purse was gone ; and, on searching the other, lo — 
my handkerchief, my pocket-book, and a gold locket, which had 
belonged to Madame D'Anville, had vanished too. 

The beggar still continued to importime me. 

* Give hkn some food and a half-a-crown,' said I to my land- 
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lady. Two hours afterwards she came up to me — * Oh, sir ! 
my silver tea-pot — that villain the beggar I ' 

A light flashed upon me — *Ah, Mr. Job Jonson ! Mr. Job 
Jonson ! ' cried I, in an indescribable rage ; * out of my sight, 
woman ! out of my sight ! ' I stopped short ; my speech failed 
me. Never tell me that shame is the companion of guilt — ^the 
sinful knave is never so ashamed of himself as is the innocent 
fool who suffers by him. — Bulwer Lytton, 

lyj. Scene from *The Heir at Law.' 
A Room in the Blue Boar Inn. 

Enter Dr. Pangloss and Waiter. 

Pangloss. Let the chariot turn about. Dr. Pangloss in a 
lord's chariot! *Ciutu portatur eodem.' — Juvenal — Hem! 
Waiter ! 

Waiter, Sir. 

Pang, Have you any gentleman here who arrived this 
morning ? 

Waiter, There's one in the house now, sir. 

Pang, Is he juvenile ? 

Waiter. No, sir ; he's Derbyshire. 

Pang. He, he, he ! Of what appearance is the gentleman ? 

Waiter. Why, plaguy poor, sir. 

Pang, * I hold him rich, al had he not a sherte.' — Chaucer — 
Hem ! Denominated the Honourable Mr. Dowlas } 

Waiter, Honourable ! He left his name plain Dowlas at 
the bar, sir. 

Pang. Plain Dowlas, did he? that will do. 'For all the 
rest is leather ' 

Waiter. Leather, sir ! 

Pang,.^ PiJid, prunello.' — Pope — Hem! Tell Mr. Dowlas a 
gentleman requests the honour of an interview. 

Waiter, This is his room, sir. He is but just stept into our 
parcel warehouse — hell be with you directly. [Exit. 

Pang, Never before did honour and affluence let fall such a 
shower on the head of Dr. Pangloss ! Fortune, I thank thee ! 
Propitious goddess, I am grateful ! I, thy favoured child, who 
commenced his career in the loftiest apartment of a muffin- 
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maker in Milk Alley. Little did I think — 'good easy man' — 
Shakspeare — Hem ! — of the riches and literary dignities which 

now 

Enter Dick Dowlas. 
My pupil ! 

Dick. [Speaking while entering."] Well, where is the man 
that wants — oh ! you are he, I suppose 

Pang. I am the man, young gentleman ! * Homo sum.' — 
Terence — Hem ! Sir, the person who now presumes to address 
you is Peter Pangloss ; to whose name, in the college of Aber- 
deen, is subjoined LL.D., signifying Doctor of Laws ; to which 
has been recently added the distinction of A. double S. — the 
Roman initials for a Fellow of the Society of Arts. 

Dick. Sir, I am your most obedient, Richard Dowlas ; to 
whose name, in his tailor's bill, is subjoined DR., signifying 
Debtor; to which are added L.S.D. — ^the Roman initials for 
pounds, shillings, and pence. 

Pang. Ha ! this youth was doubtless designed by destiny to 
move in the circles of fashion ; for he*s dipt in debt, and makes 
a merit of telling it. [Aside. 

Dick. But what are your commands with me, doctor ? 

Pang. I have the honour, young gentleman, of being de- 
puted an ambassador to you from your father. 

Dick. Then you have the honour to be ambassador of as 
good-natured an old fellow as ever sold a ha'porth of cheese in 
a chandler's shop. 

Pang. Pardon me, if, on the subject of your father's cheese, 
I advise you to be as mute as a mouse in one for the future. 
'Twere better to keep that *alta mente repostmn.' — Virgil — 
Hem! 

Dick. Why, what's the matter ? Any misfortune ? — Broke, 
I fear? 

Pang. No, not broke ; but his name, as 'tis customary in 
these cases, has appeared in the Gazette. 

Dick. Not broke, but gazetted ! Why, zounds and the 
devil ! 

Pang. Check your passions — learn philosophy. When the 
wife of the great Socrates threw a — hum ! — threw a tea-pot at 
his erudite head, he was as cool as a cucumber. When 
Plato ^ 
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Dick. Hang Plato! What of my father ? 

Pang, Don't hang Plato. The bees swarmed round his 
meUifluous mouth as soon as he was swaddled. ' Cum in cunis 
apes in labellis consedissent' — Cicero — Hem ! 

Dick, I wish you had a swarm round yours, with all my 
heart Come to the point 

Pang, In due time. But calm your choler. * Ira furor brevis 
est.' — Horace — Hem ! Read this. [Gives a letter, 

Dick. [Snatches tJie letter, breaks it open, and reads,] 

* Dear Dick, — ^This comes to inform you I am in a perfect 
state of health, hoping you are the same ' — ^ay, that's the old 
beginning — * It was my lot, last week, to be made ' — ay, a bank- 
rupt, I suppose ? — * to be made a ' — ^what ? — * to be made a 
P, E, A, R ;' — a pear ! — ^to be made a pear ! What does he 
mean by that ? • 

Pang, A peer ! — a peer of the realm. His lordship's ortho- 
graphy is a little loose, but several of his equals countenance 
the custonL Lord Loggerhead always spells physician with an F. 

Dick, A peer ! — ^what, my father ? — I'm electrified ! Old 
Daniel Dowlas made a peer ! But let me see ; [Reads on] — 

* A pear of the realnu Lawyer Ferret got me my tittle ' — ^titt — 
oh, title ! — ^ and an estate of fifteen thousand per ann. — ^by 
making me out next of kin to old Lord Duberly, because he 
died without — ^without hair ' — ^*Tis an odd reason, by-the-by, to 
be next of kin to a nobleman because he died bald. 

Pang, His lordship means heir — ^heir to his estate. We 
shall meliorate his style speedily. 'Reform it altogether.' — 
Shakspeare — Hem ! 

Dick. * I send my carrot' — Carrot ! 

Pang, He, he, he ! Chariot, his lordship means. 

Dick, * With Dr. Pangloss in it' 

Pang, That's me. 

Dich, * Respect him, for he's an LL.D., and, moreover, an 
A. double S.' [T^ ^^^^' 

Pang, His lordship kindly condescended to insert that at 
my request 

Dick, * And I have made him yoiu- tutorer, to mend your 
cakelology.' 

Pang, Cacology ; firom Kakos, * malus,' and Logos ^ ^ verbimu 
— ^Vide Lexicon — Hem ! 

p 
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Dick, ' Come with the doctor to my house in Hanover 
Square.' — Hanover Square ! — ' I remain your affectionate father, 
to command. — Duberly.' 

Pang, That's his lordship's title. 

Dick, Is it ? 

Pang, It is. 

Dick, Say ^ sir ' to a lord's son. You have no more manners 
than a bear ! 

Pang, Bear ! — under favour, young gentleman, I am the 
bear-leader, being appointed your tutor. 

Dick, And what can you teach me ? 

Pang, Prudence. Don't forget yourself in sudden success. 
' Tecum habita.' — Persius — Hem ! 

Dick, Prudence to a nobleman's son with fifteen thousand 
a year ! , 

Pang, Don't give way to your passions. 

Dick, Give way! — Zounds! — I'm wild— mad ! You, teach 
me ! — Pooh ! — I have been in London before, and know it re- 
quires no teaching to be a modem fine gentleman. Why, it all 
lies in a nutshell : sport a curricle — walk Bond Street — play at 
faro— get drunk — dance reels — ^go to the opera — cut ofif your 
tail — pull on your pantaloons — ^and there's a buck of the first 
fashion in town for you. D'ye think I don't know what's going ? 

Pang, Mercy on me ! I shall have a very refractory pupil ! 

Dick, Not at all. Well be hand and glove together, my 
little doctor. I'll drive you down to all the races, with my little 
terrier between your legs, in a tandem. 

Pang, Doctor Pangloss, the philosopher, with a terrier be- 
tween his legs, in a tandem ? 

Dick, I'll tell you what, doctor. Ill make you my long-stop 
at cricket — you shall draw corks when I'm president — laugh at 
my jokes before company — squeeze lemons for punch — cast up 
the reckoning — and woe betide you if you don't keep sober 
enough to see me safe home after a jollification ! 

Pang, Make me a long-stop, and a squeezer of lemons ! 
Zounds ! this is more fatiguing than walking out with the lap- 
dogs ! And are these the qualifications for a tutor, young 
gentleman ? 

Dick, To be sure they are. 'Tis the way that half the prig 
parsons, who educate us honourables, jump into fat livings. 
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Pang, Tis well they jump into something fat at last, for they 
must wear all the flesh off their bones in the process. 

Dick. Come now, tutor, go you and call the \7aiter. 

Pang. Go and call ! Sir — sir ! Pd have you to understand, 
Mr. Dowlas 

Dick. Ay, let us understand one another, doctor. My father, 
I take it, comes down handsomely to you for your management 
of me? 

Pang. My lord has been liberal. 

Dick. But 'tis I must manage you, doctor. Acknowledge 
this, and, between ourselves, I'll find means to double your 
pay. 

Pang. Double my 

Dick. Do you hesitate ? Why, man, you have set up for a 
modem tutor without knowing your trade ! 

Pang. Double my pay ! Say no more — done. * Actum est' 
— Terence — Hem ! Waiter ! [Bawling.'] Gad, I've reached 
the right reading at last ! 

I've often wished that I had, clear, 
For life six hundred pounds a year. 

George Colman. 

138. Death of Marie Antoinette. 

Is there a man's heart that thinks without pity of those long 
months and years of slow-wasting ignominy ; of thy birth, self- 
cradled in imperial Schonbrunn, the winds of heaven not to 
visit thy face too roughly, thy foot to light on softness, thy eye 
on splendour ; and then of thy death, or hundred deaths, to 
which the guillotine and Fouquier-Tinville's judgment-bar was 
but the merciful end ! Look there^ O man bom of woman ! 
The bloom of that feir face is wasted, the hair is grey with 
care ; the brightness of those eyes is quenched, their lids hang 
drooping, the face is stony pale, as of one living in death. Mean 
weeds, which her own hand has mended, attire the Queen of 
the World. The death-hurdle where thou sittest pale, motion- 
less, which only curses environ, has to stop ; a people, drunk 
with vengeance, will drink it again in full draught, looking at 
thee there. Far as the eye reaches, a multitudinous sea of 
maniac heads, the air deaf with their triumph yell ! The livings 

P2 
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dead must shudder with yet one other pang ; her startled blood 
yet again suffuses with the hue of agony that pale face, which 
she hides with her hands. There is there no heart to say, God 
pity thee ! O think not of these ; think of Him whom thou 
worshippest, the crucified — who also treading the wine-press 
alone, fronted sorrow still deeper ; and triumphed over it and 
made it holy, and built of it a ' sanctuary of sorrow ' for thee 
and all the wretched ! Thy path of thorns is nigh ended, one 
long last look at the Tuileries, where thy step was once so 
light — where thy children shall not dwell. The head is on the 
block ; the axe rushes — dumb lies the world ; that wild-yelling 
world, and all its madness, is behind thee. — Thomas Carlyle, 



139. A Song for the Ragged Schools in London, 

But these others — children small. 

Spilt like blots about the city, 
Quay, and street, and palace wall. 

Take them up into your pity. 

Ragged children with bare feet. 

Whom the angels in white raiment 
Know the names of, to repeat 

When they come on you for payment. 

Ragged children, hung^-eyed. 

Huddled up, out in the coldness. 
On your doorsteps, side by side. 

Till your footman damns their boldness. 

In the alleys, in the squares, 

Begging, lying little rebels ; 
In the noisy thoroughfares 

Straggling on with piteous trebles. 

Patient children — think what pain 
Makes a young child patient — ponder ! 

Wronged too commonly to strain 
After right, or wish, or wonder. 
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Wicked children^ with peaked chins. 
And old foreheads ! There are many 

With no pleasures except sins, 
Gambling with a stolen penny. 

Sickly children, that whine low 

To themselves and not their mothers. 
From mere habit ; never so 

Hoping help or care from others. 

Healthy children, with those blue 
English eyes, fresh from their Maker, 

Fierce and ravenous, staring through 
At the brown loaves of the baker. 

I am listening here in Rome, 

And the Romans are confessing, 
' English children pass in bloom. 

All the prettiest made for blessing.' 

O my sisters ! children small. 

Blue-eyed, wailing through the city ; 
Our own babes cry in them all, 

Let us take them into pity ! — Mrs^ E, Brownipig. 

140. The Charge at Balaklava. 

The whole brigade scarcely made one effective regiment, ac- 
cording to the numbers of Continental armies ; and yet it was 
more than we could spare. As they rushed towards the front, 
the Russians opened on them from the guns in the redoubt on the 
right, with volleys of musketry and rifles. They swept proudly 
past, glittering in the morning sun in all the pride and splendour 
of war. We could scarcely believe the evidence of our senses ! 
Surely that handful of men are not going to charge an army in 
position t Alas ! it was but too true — their desperate valour 
knew no bounds, and far indeed was it removed from its so- 
called better part — discretion. They advanced in two lines, 
quickening their pace as they closed towards the enemy. A 
more fearful spectacle was never witnessed than by those who, 
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without the power to aid, beheld their heroic countrymen rush- 
ing to the arms of death. At the distance of 1,200 yards the 
whole line of the enemy belched forth, from thirty iron mouths, 
a flood of smoke and flame, through which hissed the deadly 
balls. Their flight was marked by instant gaps in our ranks, by 
dead men and horses, by steeds flying wounded or riderless 
across the j^ain. The first line is broken ; it is joined by the 
second ; they never halt or check their speed an instant. With 
diminished ranks, thinned by those thirty guns, which the 
Russians had laid with the most deadly accuracy, with a halo 
of flashing steel above their heads, and with a cheer which was 
many a noble fellow's death-cry, they flew into the smoke of the 
batteries, but, ere they were lost from view, the plain was 
strewed with their bodies and with the carcases of horses. They 
were exposed to an oblique fire from the batteries on the hills 
on both sides, as well as to a direct fire of musketry. Through 
the clouds of smoke we could see their sabres flashing as they 
rode up to the guns and dashed between them, cutting down the 
gunners as they stood. We sa^y them riding through the guns, 
as I have said ; to our delight we saw them returning, after 
breaking through a column of Russian infantry, and scattering 
them like chaff*, when the flank fire of the battery on the hill 
swept them down, scattered and broken as they were. Wounded 
men and dismounted troopers flying towards us told the sad 
tale — demi-gods could not have done what we had failed to do. 
At the very moment when they were about to retreat an 
enormous mass of lancers was hurled on their flank. Colonel 
She well, of the 8th Hussars, saw the danger, and rode his few 
men straight at them, cutting his way through with fearful loss. 
The other regiments turned, and engaged in a desperate en- 
counter. With courage too great almost for credence, they 
were breaking their way through the columns which enveloped 
them, when there took place an act of atrocity without parallel 
in the modem warfare of civilised nations. The Russian 
gunners, when the storm of cavalry passed, returned to their 
guns. They saw their own cavalry mingled with the troopers 
who had just ridden over them, and, to the eternal disgrace of 
the Russian name, the miscreants poured a murderous volley of 
grape and canister on the mass of struggling men and horses, 
mingling friend and foe in one common ruin ! It was as much 
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as our heavy cavalry brigade could do to cover the retreat of the 
miserable remnants of that band of heroes as they returned to 
the place they had so lately quitted in all the pride of life. At 
thirty-five minutes past eleven not a British soldier, except the 
dead and dying, was left in front of these bloody Muscovite 
guns. — W, H, Russell. 

141. The Respect for Woman in Early Grecian 

Life. 

Outside the pale of Christianity, it would be difficult to find 
a parallel, in point of elevation, to the Greek woman of the 
heroic age. Again, if the pictures presented by the historical- 
books of the Old Testament and by Homer respectively be 
compared, candour will claim from us a verdict in favour of the 
position of the Greek as compared with that of the Hebrew 
woman. Among the Jews polygamy was permitted ; to the 
Greeks it was unknown. Tales like that of Amnon and Tamar, 
or like that of the Levite and his concubine, are not found 
even among the deeds of the dissolute suitors of the Odyssey. 
Among the Jews the testimony of our Lord is that, because of 
the hardness of their hearts, Moses suffered them to put away 
their wives ; but that * from the beginning it was not so.' Apart 
from the violent contingencies of war, manners seem to have 
been, in the momentous point of divorce, not very different 
among the Greeks of the heroic age from what they had been 
in 'the beginning.* The picture of Penelope waiting for her 
husband through the creeping course of twenty years, and of 
Odysseus yearning in like manner for his wife, is one of the 
most remarkable in the whole history of human manners ; and 
it would lose little, if anything, of its deeper significance and 
force, even if we believed that the persons whom the poet names 
Odysseus and Penelope have never lived : it must be ob- 
served, too, what, in the mind of Homer, constitutes the extra- 
ordinary virtue of the royal matron : it is not the refusal to 
marry another while her husband is alive, but her stubborn 
determination not to accept the apparently certain conclusion 
that he must have ceased to live. Not even the suitors suggest 
that, if he be indeed alive, any power can set her fre€. She is 
importuned, but she is not insulted. She feels horror and 
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aversion, but she has no cause for fear. Such, in the morning 
of Preek life, was the reverence that hedged a woman, as she 
sat alone and imdefended in the midst of a body of powerful 
and abandoned men. Again : the famous ;5cene of Hector and 
Andromache is not more touching by its immeasurable tender- 
ness than it is important for the proof which it affords, with 
reference to the contemporary manners, of what may be called 
the moral equality of man and wife. And the general effect of 
the poem is, to give an idea of a social parity, and of a share 
borne by women in the practical and responsible duties of life, 
such as we seek in vain, notwithstanding some charming speci- 
mens of character, among the Jews. — Gladsioney * The Pliue of 
Ancient Greece in the Providential Order of the IVorldJ 

142. St. Paul at Athens. 

At Athens, at once the centre and capital of the Greek 
philosophy and Heathen superstition, takes place the first public 
and direct conflict between Christianity and Paganism. Up to 
this time there is no account of any one of the apostles taking 
his station in the public street or market-place, and addressing 
the general multitude. Their place of teaching had invariably 
been the synagogue of their nation, or, as at Philippi, the 
neighbourhood of their customary place of worship. Here, 
however, Paul does not confine himself to the synagogue, or to 
the society of his countrymen and their proselytes. He takes 
his stand in the public market-place (probably not the Cera- 
micus, but the Eretriac Forum), which, in the reign of Augustus, 
had begun to be more frequented, and at the top of which was 
the famous portico from which the Stoics assumed their name. 
In Athens, the appearance of a new public teacher, instead of 
offending the popular feelings, was too familiar to excite as- 
tonishment, and was rather welcomed as promising some fresh 
intellectual excitement. In Athens, hospitable to all religions 
and all opinions, the foreign and Asiatic appearance, and possibly 
the less polished tone and dialect of Paul, would only awaken 
the stronger curiosity. Though they affect at first (probably 
the philosophic part of his hearers) to treat him as an idle 
* babbler,' and others (the vulgar, alarmed for the honour of 
^heir deities) supposed that he was about to introduce some new 
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religious worship which might endanger the supremacy of their 
own tutelar divinities, he is conveyed, not without respect, to a 
still more public and commodious place, from whence he may 
explain his doctrines to a numerous assembly without disturb- 
ance. On the Areopagus the Christian leader takes his stand, 
surrounded on every side with whatever was noble, beautiful, 
and intellectual in the olden world, — temples, of which the 
materials were surpassed only by the architectural grace and 
majesty ; statues, in which the ideal anthropomorphism of the 
Greeks had almost elevated the popular notions of the Deity 
by embodying it in human forms of such exquisite perfection ; 
public edifices, where the civil interests of man had been dis- 
cussed with the acuteness and versatility of the highest Grecian 
intellect, in all the purity of the inimitable Attic dialect, when 
oratory had obtained its highest triumphs, by ' wielding at will 
the fierce democracy ; ' the walks of the philosophers, who un- 
questionably, by elevating the human mind to an appetite for 
new and nobler knowledge, had prepared the way for a loftier 
and purer religion. The opening of the apostle's speech is 
according to those most perfect rules of art which are but the 
expressions of the general sentiments of nature. It is calm, 
temperate, conciHatory. It is no fierce denunciation of idolatry, 
no contemptuous disdain of the prevalent philosophic opinions ; 
it has nothing of the sternness of the ancient Jewish prophet, 
nor the taunting defiance of the later Christian polemic. * Al- 
ready the religious people of Athens had, unknowingly indeed, 
worshipped the universal Deity, for they had an altar to the 
unknown God. The nature, the attributes of this sublimer 
Being, hitherto adored in ignorant and unintelligent homage, he 
came to unfold. This God rose far above the popular notion ; 
he could not be confined in altar or temple, or represented by 
any visible image. He was the universal father of mankind, 
even of the earth-bom Athenians, who boasted that they were 
of an older race than the other families of man, and coeval with 
the world itself.' The next sentence, which asserted the provi- 
dence of God, as the active, creative energy, as the conserva- 
tive, the ruling, the ordaining principle, annihilated at once the 
atomic theory and the government of blind chance, to which 
Epicurus ascribed the origin and preservation of the universe. 
The great Christian doctrine of the resurrection closed the 
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speech of Paul ; a doctrine received with mockery perhaps by 
his Epicurean hearers, with suspension of judgment probably 
by the Stoic, with whose theory of the final destruction of 'the 
world by fire, and his tenet of future retribution, it might appear 
in some degree to harmonise. 

At Athens all this free discussion on topics relating to the 
religious and moral nature of man, and involving the authority 
of the existing religion, passed away without disturbance. The 
jealous reverence for the established faith, which, conspiring 
with its perpetual ally political faction, had in former times 
caused the death of Socrates, the exile of Stilpa, and the pro- 
scription of Diagoras the Melian, had long died away. With 
the loss of independence political animosities had subsided, and 
the toleration of philosophical and religious indifference allowed 
the utmost latitude to speculative inquiry, however ultimately 
dangerous to the whole fabric of the national religion. Yet 
Polytheism still reigned in Athens in its utmost splendour ; the 
temples were maintained with the highest pomp ; the Eleusi- 
nian mysteries, in which religion and philosophy had in some 
degree coalesced, attracted the noblest and the wisest of the 
Romans, who boasted of their initiation in these sublime secrets. 
Athens was thus at once the head-quarters of Paganism, and 
at ^he same time the place where Paganism most clearly 
betrayed its approaching dissolution. — Milman, 

143. Marino Faliero to the Conspirators. 

You see me here. 
As one of you hath said, an old, unarmed, 
Defenceless man ; and yesterday you saw me 
Presiding in the hall of ducal state, 
Apparent sovereign of our hundred isles. 
Robed in official purple, dealing out 
The edicts of a power which is not mine, 
Nor yours, but of your masters — the patricians. 
Why I was there you know, or think you know ; 
Why I am here, he who hath been most wronged. 
He who among you hath been most insulted. 
Outraged, and trodden on, until he doubt 
If he be worm or no, may answer for me, 
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Asking of his own heart, what brought him here. 

You know my recent story, all men know it, 

And judge of it far differently from those 

Who sate in judgment to heap scorn on scorn. 

But spare me the recital — it is here. 

Here at my heart the outrage— but my words, 

Already spent in unavailing plaints, 

Would only show my feebleness the more. 

And I come here to strengthen even the strong, 

And urge them on to deeds, and not to war 

With woman's weapon ; but I need not urge you. 

Our private wrongs have sprung from public vices, 

In this — I cannot call it commonwealth 

Nor kingdom, which hath neither prince nor people. 

But all the sins of the old Spartan state 

Without its virtues — temperance and valour. 

You are met 
To overthrow this monster of a state, 
This mockery of a government, this spectre, 
Which must be exorcised with blood, — and then 
We will renew the times of truth and justice. 
Condensing in a fair free commonwealth 
Not rash equality but equal rights. 
Proportioned like the columns to the temple. 
Giving and taking strength reciprocal. 
And making firm the whole with grace and beauty. 
So that no part could be removed without 
Infringement of the general symmetry. 
Haply had I been what the senate sought, 
A thing of robes and trinkets — they had ne'er 
Fostered the wretch who stung me. What I suffer 
Has reached me through my pity for the people ; 
That many know, and they who know not yet 
Will one day learn : meantime, I do devote. 
Whatever the issue, my last days of life — 
My present power such as it is — not that 
Of Doge, but of a man who has been great 
Before he was degraded to a Doge, 
And still has individual means and mind ; 
I stake my fame (and I had fame) — my breath— 
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(The least of all, for its last hours are nigh) 

My heart — my hope — my soul — upon this cast ! 

Such as I am, I offer me to you 

And to your chiefs, accept me or reject me, 

A prince who fain would be a citizen 

Or nothing, and who has left his throne to be so. 

Byron^s *Doge of Venice.^ 

144. The Astronomical Clock at Strasburg. 

The astronomical clock at Strasburg is composed of three 
parts, respectively dedicated to the measure of time, to the 
calendar, and to astronomical movements. The first thing to 
be created was a central moving power, communicating its 
motion to the whole of its mechanism. The motive power, 
which is itself a very perfect and exact timepiece, indicates on 
an outer face the hours and their subdivisions, as well as the 
days of the week : it strikes the hours and the quarters, and 
puts in motion divers allegorical figures. One of the most 
curious of these is the Genius placed on the first balustrade, 
and who turns, each hour, the sand-glass which he holds in his 
hand. The cock crows, and a procession of the apostles takes 
place every day at noon. In the calendar are noted the 
months, days, and dominical letters, as well as the calendar- 
properly so called, showing all the saints' days in the year. 
The plate on which these signs are marked revolves once in 
365 days for the common, and 366 for the bissextile year ; 
marking, at the same time, the irregularity which takes place 
three consecutive times out of four in the secular years. The 
moveable feasts, which seem as though they followed no fixed 
rule, are, nevertheless, obtained here by a mechanism of mar- 
vellous ingenuity, in which all the elements of the ecclesias- 
tical computation — the milesimal, the solar cycle, the golden 
number, the dominical letter, and the epacts — combine and 
produce, for an unlimited period, the result sought. It is at 
midnight, December 31, that the other moveable feasts and 
fasts range themselves on the calendar in the order and place 
of their succession for the whole of the following year. The 
third division solves the problems of astronomy. It exhibits 
an orrery, constructed on the Copemican System, which 
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presents the mean revolutions of each of the planets visible to 
the naked eye. The earth, in her movement, carries with her 
her satellite — ^the moon, which accomplishes her revolution in the 
space of a lunar month. Besides this, the different phases of 
the moon are shown on a separate globe. One sphere repre- 
sents the apparent movement of the heavens, making its 
revolution in the course of the siderial day. It is subjected to 
that almost imperceptible influence known as the precession of 
the equinoxes. Separate mechanisms produce the equations 
of the sun, its anomaly and right ascension. Others, the prin- 
cipal equations of the moon, as its erection, anomaly, variation, 
annual equation, reduction, and right ascension. Others, again, 
relate to the equations of the ascending node of the moon. 
The rising and setting of the sun, its jRssage to the meridian, 
its eclipses, and those of the moon, are also represented on the 
diaL 

145. A Nation^s Duty. 

I have no notion of the country being called in a satisfactory 
state, and happy and prosperous, when such a state of things 
exists. You may have an ancient monarchy, with the dazzling 
glitter of the sovereign, and you may have an ancient nobility 
in grand mansions, and great estates, and you may have an 
ecclesiastical hierarchy, covering with worldly pomp that reli- 
gion whose virtue is humility. But, notwithstanding all this, 
the whole fabric is rotten, and doomed ultimately to fall ; for 
the great mass of the people on whom it is supported is poor, 
and suffering, and degraded. Now, is there no remedy for this 
state of things ? If the government were just, if the taxes were 
moderate and equally imposed, if the land were free, if the 
schools were as prominent institutions in our landscape and in 
our great towns as prisons and workhouses are — I suspect that 
we should find the people gradually having much more self- 
respect; they would have much more hope of improvement for 
themselves and their families, they would rise above, in hun- 
dreds and thousands of cases, all the temptations to intempe- 
rance ; they would become generally, I say almost universally, 
more virtuous, and more as the good subject ought to be. Now 
this great and solemn question of the condition of a consider- 
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able portion of the labouring classes of this country can't be 
covered up. It must be met. It is a great work upon which 
the new electoral body and the new parliament will have to 
enter. It is a long way from Belgrave Square to Bethnal Green. 
We can't measure the distance from the palatial mansions of 
the rich to the dismal hovels of the poor, from the profuse and 
costly luxuries of the wealthy to the squalid and hopeless misery 
of some millions who are below them ; but I ask you, as I ask 
myself a thousand times, is it not possible that this mass of 
poverty and suffering should be touched and should be reached ? 
What is there that man can't do if he tries ? The other day he 
descended to the mysterious depths of the ocean, and with an 
iron hand he sought, and he found, and he grasped, and he 
brought up to the surface the lost cable, and with it he made two 
worlds into one. I ask, are his conquests confined to the realms 
of science ? Is it not possible that another hand, not of iron, 
but of justice and kindness, may be let down to moral depths 
even deeper than the cable fathoms, to bring up from thence 
Misery's sons and daughters, and the multitude who are ready 
to perish ? This is the great problem which is now before us. 
It is not one for statesmen only. It is not for preachers of the 
Gospel only. It is one for every man in the nation to attempt 
to solve. The nation is now in power, and if wisdom abide with 
power, the generation to follow may behold the glorious day of 
which we, in our time, with our best endeavours, can only hope 
to see the earliest dawn. — John Bright, 

146. Henry VIII. 

If Henry VIII. had died previous to the first agitation of 
the divorce, his loss would have been deplored as one of the 
heaviest misfortunes which had ever befallen the country ; and 
he would have left a name which would have taken its place in 
history by the side of that of the Black Prince, or of the con- 
queror of Agincourt. Left at the most trying age, with his cha- 
racter unformed, with the means at his disposal of gratifying 
every inclination, and married by his ministers, when a boy, to 
an unattractive woman far his senior, he had lived for thirty- 
eight years almost without blame, and bore through England 
the reputation of an upright and virtuous king. Nature had 
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been prodigal to him of her rarest gifts. In person he is said 
to have resembled his grandfather, Edward IV., who was the 
handsomest man in Europe. His form and bearing' were 
princely; and, amidst the easy freedom of his address, his 
manner remained majestic. No knight in England could 
match him in the tournament except the Duke of Suffolk ; he 
drew with ease as strong a bow as was borne by any yeoman of 
his guard ; and these powers were sustained in unfailing vigour 
by a temperate habit and by constant exercise. Of his intel- 
lectual ability we are not left to judge from the suspicious pane- 
gyrics of his contemporaries. His state papers and letters may 
be placed by the side of those of Wolsey or of Cromwell, and 
they lose nothing in the comparison. Though they are broadly 
different, the perception is equally clear, the expression equally 
powerful, and they breathe throughout an irresistible vigour of 
purpose. In addition to this, he had a fine musical taste, care- 
fully cultivated ; he spoke and wrote in four languages ; and 
his knowledge of a multitude of other subjects, with which his 
versatile ability made him conversant, would have formed the 
reputation of any ordinary man. He was among the best phy- 
sicians of his age ; he was his own engineer, inventing improve- 
ments in artillery, and new constructions in shipbuilding ; and 
this, not with the condescending incapacity of a royal amateur, 
but with thorough workmanlike understanding. His reading 
was vast, especially in theology, which has been ridiculously 
ascribed by Lord Herbert to his father's intention of educating 
him for the Archbishopric of Canterbury ; as if the scientific 
mastery of such a subject could have been acquired by a boy of 
twelve years of age, for he was no more when he became 
Prince of Wales. He must have studied theology with the full 
maturity of his understanding ; and he had a fixed and perhaps 
unfortunate interest in the subject itself. — Froude. 

147. In the Indian Forest. 

A rustle ! a roar ! a shriek ! and Amyas lifted his eyes in 
time to see a huge dark bar shoot from the crag above the 
dreamer's head, among the group of girls. A dull crash, as the 
group flew asunder ; and in the midst, upon the ground, the 
tawny limbs of one were writhing beneath the fangs of a black 
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jaguar, the rarest and most terrible of the forest kings. Of 
one ? But of which ? Was it Ayacanora ? And sword in hand, 
Amyas rushed madly forward : before he reached the spot those 
tortured limbs were stilL 

It was not Ayacanora ; for with a shriek which rang through 
the woods, the wretched dreamer, wakened thus at last, sprang 
up and felt for his sword. Fool ! he had left it in his hanmiock ! 
Screaming the name of his dead bride, he rushed on the jaguar, 
as it crouched above its prey, and seizing its head with teeth 
and nails, worried it, in the ferocity of his madness, like a 
mastiff dog. 

The brute wrenched its head from his grasp, and raised its 
dreadful paw. Another moment, and the husband's corpse 
would have lain by the wife's. But high in air gleamed 
Amyas's blade ; down, with all the weight of his huge body and 
strong arm, fell that most trusty steel ; the head of the jaguar 
dropped grinning on its victim's corpse : 

And all stood still, who saw him fall, 
While men might count a score. 

Charles Kingsley. 

148. The Bull-Fight. 

In costly sheen, and gaudy cloak array'd, 
But all afoot, the light-limbed Matadore 
Stands in the centre, eager to invade 
The lord of lowing herds ; but not before 
The ground, with cautious tread, is traversed o'er, 
Lest aught unseen should lurk to thwart his speed : 
His arms a dart, he fights aloof, nor more 
Can man achieve without the friendly steed — 
Alas ! too oft condemn'd for him to bear and bleed. 

Thrice sounds the clarion ; lo ! the signal falls, 
The den expands, and expectation mute 
Gapes round the silent circle's peopled walls. 
Bounds with one lashing spring the mighty brute, 
And, wildly staring, spurns, with sounding foot. 
The sand, nor blindly rushes on his foe : 
Here, there, he points his threatening front, to suit 
His first attack, wide waving to and fro 
His angry tail ; red rolls his eye's dilated glow. 
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Sudden he stops ; his eye is fix'd : away, 
Away, thou heedless boy ! prepare the spear : 
Now is thy time to perish or display 
The skill that yet may check his mad career. 
With well-timed croup the nimble coursers yeer ; 
On foams the bull, but not unscathed he goes ; 
Streams from his flank the crimson torrent clear : 
He flies, he wheels, distracted with his throes ; 
Dart follows dart ; lance, lance ; loud bellowings speak his woes. 

Again he comes : nor dart nor lance avail. 
Nor the wild plunging of the tortured horse ; 
Though man and man's avenging arms assail, 
Vain are his weapons, vainer is his force. 
One gallant steed is stretched a mangled corse ; 
Another, hideous sight ! unseam'd appears, 
His gory chest unveils life's panting source. 
Though death-struck, still his feeble frame he rears ; 
Stagg'png, but stemming all, his lord unharm'd he bears. 

FoiPd, bleeding, breathless, furious to the last, 
Full in the centre stands the bull at bay, 
'Mid wounds, and clinging darts and lances brast, 
And foes disabled in the brutal fray : 
And now the Matadores around him play. 
Shake the red cloak, and poise the ready brand : 
Once more thro' all he bursts his thundering way — 
Vain rage ! the mantle quits the cunning hand. 
Wraps his fierce eye — ^'tis past — he sinks upon the sand ! 

Where his vast neck just mingles with the spine, 
Sheathed in his form the deadly weapon lies. 
He stops — he starts — disdaining to recline : 
Slowly he falls, amidst triumphant cries. 
Without a groan, without a struggle dies. 
The decorated car appears — on high 
The corse is pil'd — sweet sight for vulgar eyes. — 
Four steeds that spurn the rein, as swift as shy, 
Hurl the dark bulk along, scarce seen in dashing by. — Byron^ 
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149. Geology and History, 

We often discover with surprise, on looking back into the 
chronicles of nations, how the fortune of some battle has in- 
fluenced the fate of millions of our contemporaries, when it has 
long been forgotten by the mass of the population. With this 
remote event we may find inseparably connected the geographi- 
cal boundaries of a great state, the lang^ge now spoken by the 
inhabitants, their peculiar manners, laws, and religious opinions. 
But far more astonishing and unexpected are the connections 
brought to light when we carry back our researches into the 
history of nature. The form of a coast, the configuration of the 
interior of a country, the existence and extent of lakes, valleys, 
and mountains can often be traced to the former prevalence of 
earthquakes and volcanoes in regions which have long been un- 
disturbed. To these remote convulsions the present fertility of 
some districts, the sterile character of others, the elevation of 
land above the sea, the climate, and various peculiarities, may 
be distinctly referred. On the other hand, many distinguishing 
features of the surface may often be ascribed to the operation, 
at a remote era, of slow and tranquil causes — to the gradual 
deposition of sediment in a lake or in the ocean, or to the pro- 
lific increase of testacea and corals. 

To select another example ; we find in certain localities sub- 
terranean deposits of coal, consisting of vegetable matter formerly 
drifted into seas and lakes. These seas and lakes have since 
been filled up ; the lands whereon the forest grew have disap- 
peared or changed their form ; the rivers and currents which 
floated the vegetable masses can no longer be traced ; and the 
plants belonged to species which for ages have passed away 
from. the surface of our planet. Yet the commercial prosperity 
and numerical strength of a nation may now be mainly de- 
pendent on the local distribution of fuel determined by that 
ancient state of things. 

Geology is intimately related to almost all the physical 
sciences, as history is to the moral, A historian should, if pos- 
sible, be at once profoundly acquainted with ethics, politics, 
jurisprudence, the military art, theology, in a word, with all 
branches of knowledge by which any insight into human affairs. 
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or into the moral and intellectual nature of man, can be obtained. 
It would be no less desirable that a geologist should be well 
versed in chemistry, natural philosophy, mineralogy, zoology, 
comparative anatomy, botany, in short, in every science relating 
to organic and inorganic nature. With these accomplishments 
the historian and geologist would rarely fail to draw correct 
philosophical conclusions from the various monuments trans- 
mitted to them of former occurrences. They would know to 
what combination of causes analogous effects were referable, 
and they would often be enabled to supply, by inference, infor- 
mation concerning many events unrecorded in the defective 
archives of former ages. But as such extensive acquisitions are 
scarcely within the reach of any individual, it is necessary that 
men who have devoted their lives to different departments should 
unite their efforts ; and, as the historian receives assistance from 
the antiquary, and from those who have cultivated different 
branches of moral and political science, so the geologist should 
avail himself of the aid of many naturalists, and particularly of 
those who have studied the fossil remains of lost species of 
animals and plants. — Sir Charles LyelL 

150. Paris Pencillings. 

Bohemia-in-Paris, 

Dear Sir, — According to your wish that I should keep my 
eye on the British tourist in Paris, I beg to state that I have 
had only too many opportunities of studying him. I am at 
present copying in the Louvre, where he most doth congregate. 
He comes in swarms, and settles round your easel — stands in 
your light — criticises your work — ^makes remarks on your attire, 
&c. — upsets your turpentine, and — vanishes ! You will naturally 
ask, * Do these people not see you are English, that they so 
coolly criticise you?' No; the beauty of it is, they dor^t 
recognise the elegant and refined Potts in the person of a brigand 
in a felt hat and Wellington boots ! Again, you will ask, * Why 
have you adopted this eccentric costume ? ' Sir, it is for the 
very reason of not wishing to appear eccentric, or to look 
peculiar, that I have adopted it. Living in the society of 
Parisian students it would never do to dress like a rational 
being. Were I to wear my hair a decent length, I should be 

Q2 
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the laughing-stock of a whole atelier — did they but know I ever 
combed it, I should be scouted from all Beaux-Arts society. 

My beard I have let grow wherever it will. (Do you laugh 
at our beard ?) An immense Rubenesque sombrero hat is stuck 
jauntily in my mouth, and a clay pipe is thrown carelessly on 
the side of my head. (There is some mistake in the foregoing 
— please correct.) My coat is seedy on the outside, the lining 
is dying a natural death on the inside ; it is torn in several 
places, for, unlike the old gentleman in Millais* picture, my time 
is not much taken up in * sewing tears.' My boots I wear over 
my trousers. I have adopted a sort of slangy, shuffling gait I 
carry a large wooden paint-box, and I sing popular melodies 
when walking in the street, which singing consists of a chronic 
* yodel/ like a hobbledehoy's voice in a transition state. 

Attired thus, I wend my way towards the Louvre. On 
arriving, the first thing to do is to look about for a good easel 
and carpet that have been carefully put away by somebody else. 
If you can't find one, lay hands on stool, easel, and carpet of 
some poor wretch who has gone to dejeiiner, and bear them off 
bodily to your place. When, on his return, he finds the whole 
paraphernalia disappeared, he can't accuse you, as in all proba- 
bility he procured them in the same manner. One plan is to 
paint your initials in large and conspicuous characters on both 
easel and stool, but, as nearly all the students practise this, 
some difficulty might arise as to who was the lawful owner. I 
will just give you an idea of a quiet morning's work. 

Supposing I have just begun in charcoal. Enter to me Eng- 
lish family — pa, ma, two daughters, and one son. The pa is cleri- 
cal, chokery, pompous, portly, and portwiney. The ma, sharp, 
strict, - Sunday-schoolish, and soup-tickety. The daughters, 
pink, proper, booky, and bread-and-buttery. The son, fourteen, 
fat and freckly, with a tall hat and short jacket. All crowd round. 
Pa clears his throat, and commences a long jobation on painting 
in general, from the early ages down to the present time. All 
listen attentively, except puffy son, who is staring hard at a 
stout lady with a fish's tail, in one of Rubens' pictures. He is 
reprimanded for not paying attention, and pa continues. He 
informs me that this person (meaning me, sir) is copying a 
Titian (it being a Rembrandt), *a painter that was much 
thought of in his time,' though he (pa) must confess that his 
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(Titian's) colour always struck him as being earthy. Eldest 
daughter asks why the * person ' is * doing it ' all in black (I 
have just commenced in charcoal). Is informed by pa that 
this is the great fault of the French school. They were too 
gritty. Youngest daughter gushingly declares that seeing 
pictures always made her die to be an artist. Is reproved by 
ma, who says that having had lessons at school, that was all 
* any young lady could desire.' — Punch, 

151. Doing one's Duty. 

Doing one's duty (a charming phrase in the abstract, doubt- 
less) proves usually much less agreeable in practice than in 
theory, seeing that it generally involves annoying oneself, and 
displeasing other people. 

No credit attaches to it, because after all we have only done 
what we ought to have done ; duty goes to bed weary and rises 
early ; duty dams stockings and turns its dresses ; duty dees 
needlework, and pricks its fingers in the process ; duty tends 
the sick and humours the fretful ; duty gives to the poor, and 
goes about clad in the garments of humility; and for many 
and many a long day perhaps, until there be no more duties to 
perform in this world, it betakes itself to the next ; duty has the 
felicity of receiving all the kicks of which society is so liberal, 
while halfpence and silver and gold are showered upon those 
who do not go in for duty at all, but simply for pleasure. 

There is nothing so hard to discharge satisfactorily as our 
duty ; there is nothing for which we get so little thanks. It is 
like work, looked down upon as a vulgar virtue : and yet when 
the small sums that go to make up life's great account come to 
be cast up, duty and work may be found to have borne good 
interest, though the one has oftentimes seemed to our eyes but 
as the toil of the ant, and the other but useless labour and mis- 
spent energy. — Mrs, Riddell (^Maxwell Drewitt). 

152. Social Indolence. 

Though we do not inflict so much evil on those who speak 
differently from us, as it was formerly our custom to do, it may 
be that we do ourselves as much evil as ever by our treatment 
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of them. Socrates was put to death, but the Socratic philo- 
sophy rose like the sun in heaven, and spread its illumination 
over the whole intellectual firmament. Christians were cast 
to the lions, but the Christian Church grew up a stately and 
spreading tree overtopping the older and less vigorous growths, 
and stifling them by its shade. Our merely social indolence 
kills no one, roots out no opinions, but induces men to disguise 
them, or to abstain from any active eflfort for their diffusion. 
With us, heretical opinions do not perceptibly gain, or even 
lose ground in each decade or generation. They never blaze 
out far and wide, but continue to smoulder in the narrow circles 
of thinking and studious persons, among whom they originate, 
without even lighting up the general affairs of mankind with 
either a true or a deceptive light. ... A convenient plan for 
having peace in the intellectual world, and keeping all things 
going on therein very much as they do already. But the price 
paid for this sort of intellectual pacification is the sacrifice of 
the entire moral courage of the human mind. A state of things 
in which a large portion of the most active and inquiring in- 
tellects find it advisable to keep the genuine principles and 
grounds of their convictions within their own breasts, and 
attempt, in what they address to the public, to fit as much as 
they can of their own conclusions to premises which they have 
internally renounced, cannot send forth the open, fearless cha- 
racters and logical consistent intellects who once adorned the 
thinking world. 

The sort of men who can be looked for under it are either 
mere conformers to commonplace or time-servers for truth, 
whose arguments on all great subjects are meant for their 
hearers, and are not those which have convinced themselves. 
Those who avoid this alternative do so by narrowing their 
thoughts and interest to things which can be spoken of without 
venturing within the region of principles — that is, to small 
practical matters which would come right of themselves if but 
the minds of mankind were strengthened and enlarged, and 
which will never be made effectually right until then ; while 
that which would strengthen and enlarge men*s minds — free and 
daring speculation on the highest subjects — is abandoned. — yohn 
Stuart Mill, 
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153. A Rill from the Town Pump. 

{Scepte — the cortier 0/ two principal Streets. The Town 
Pump talking through its nose,) 

Noon, by the north clock ! Noon, by the east ! High 
noon, too, by these hot sun-beams, which fall, scarcely aslope, 
upon my head, and almost make the water bubble and smoke 
in the trough under my nose. Truly we public characters have 
a tough time of it ! And among all the town officers chosen at 
March meeting, where is he that sustains, for a single year, the 
burden of such manifold duties as are imposed, in perpetuity, 
upon the Town Pump ? The title of * town treasurer ' is right- 
fully mine, as guardian of the best treasure that the town has. 
The overseers of the poor ought to make me their chairman, 
since I provide bountifully for the pauper, without expense to 
him that pays taxes. I am at the head of the fire department, 
and one of the physicians to the board of health. As a keeper 
of the peace, all water-drinkers will confess me equal to the 
constable. I perform some of the duties of the town clerk, by 
promulgating public notices, when they are pasted on my front. 
To speak within bounds, I am the chief person of the munici- 
pality, and exhibit, moreover, an admirable pattern to my 
brother officers, by the cool, steady, upright, downright, and 
impartial discharge of my business, and the constancy with 
which I stand to my post. Summer or winter, nobody seeks 
me in vain ; for, all day long, I am seen at the busiest corner, 
just above the market, stretching out my arms to rich and poor 
alike ; and at night I hold a lantern over my head, both to 
show where I am, and keep people out of the gutters. 

At this sultry noontide I am cupbearer to the parched 
populace, for whose benefit an iron goblet is chained to my 
waist. Like a dram-seller on the mall, at muster-day, I cry 
aloud to all and sundry in my plainest accents, and at the \ery 
tiptop of my voice — Here it is, gentlemen ! Here is the good 
liquor ! Walk up, walk up, gentlemen, walk up, walk up ! 
Here is the superior stuff! Here is the unadulterated ale of 
father Adam — better than Cognac, Hollands, Jamaica, strong 
beer, or wine of any price, here it is by the hogshead or the 
single glass, and not a cent to pay ! Walk up, gentlemen, walk 
up, and help yourselves ! 
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It were a pif^ if all this outcry should draw no customers. 
Here they come. A hot day, gentlemen ! Quaff, and away 
again, so as to keep yourselves in a nice cool sweat. You, my 
friend, will need another cupful, to wash the dust out of your 
throat, if it be as thick there as it is on your cow-hide shoes. 
I see that you have trudged half a score of miles to-day ; and, 
like a wise man, have passed by the taverns, and stopped at 
the running brooks and well-curbs. Otherwise, betwixt heat 
without and a fire within, you would have been burnt to a 
cinder, or melted down to nothing at all in the fashion of a 
jelly-fish. Drink, and make room for that other fellow, who 
seeks my aid to quench the fiery fever of last night*s potations, 
which he drained from no cup of mine. Welcome, most rubicund 
sir ! You and I have been great strangers hitherto ; nor, to 
express the truth, will my nose be anxious for a closer intimacy 
till the fumes of your breath be a little less potent. Mercy on 
you, man ! the water absolutely hisses down your red-hot gullet, 
and is converted quite to steam, in the miniature tophet which 
you mistake for a stomach. Fill again, and tell me, on the 
word of an honest toper, did you ever, in cellar, tavern, or any 
kind of a dram-shop, spend the price of your children's food for 
a swig half so delicious ? Now, for the first time these ten 
years, you know the flavour of cold water. Good-by ; and, 
whenever you are thirsty, remember that I keep a constant 
supply, at the old stand. Who next? Oh, my little friend, 
you are let loose from school, and come hither to scrub your 
blooming face, and drown the memory of certain taps of the 
ferule, and other school-boy troubles, in a draught from the 
Town Pump. Take it, pure as the current of your young life. 
Take it, and may your heart and tongue never be scorched with 
a fiercer thirst than now ! There, my dear child, put down the 
cup, and yield your place to this elderly gentleman, who treads 
so tenderly over the stones, that I suspect he is afraid of 
breaking them. What ! he limps by without so much as thank- 
ing me, as if my hospitable offers were meant only for people 
who have no wine-cellars. Well, well, sir — no harm done, I 
hope ! Go draw the cork, tip the decanter ; but when your 
great toe shall set you a-roaring, it will be no affair of mine. 
If gentlemen love the pleasant titillation of the gout, it is all 
one to the Town Pump. This thirsty dog, with his red tongue 
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lolling out, does not scorn my hospitality, but stands on his 
hind-legs, and laps eagerly out of the trough. See how lightly 
he capers away again ! Jowler, did your worship ever have 
the gout ? 

Are you all satisfied ? Then wipe your mouths, my good 
friends ; and while my spout has a moment's leisure, I will 
delight the town with a few historical reminiscences. In far 
antiquity, beneath a darksome shadow of venerable boughs, a 
spring bubbled out of the leaf-strewn earth, in the very spot 
where you now behold me on the sunny pavement. The water 
was as bright and clear, and deemed as precious as liquid 
diamonds. The Indian Sagamores drank of it from time 
immemorial, till the fearful deluge of fire-water burst upon the 
red-men, and swept their whole race away from the cold 
fountains. Endicott and his followers came next, and often 
knelt down to drink, dipping their long beards in the spring. 
The richest goblet then was of birch bark. Governor Winthrop, 
after a journey afoot from Boston, drank here, out of the hollow 
of his hand. The elder Higginson here wet his palm, and laid 
it on the brow of the first town-born child. For many years it 
was the watering-place, and, as it were, the wash-bowl of the 
vicinity, — whither all decent folks resorted, to purify their visages 
and gaze at them afterwards — at least the pretty maidens did — 
in the mirror which it made. On Sabbath days, whenever a 
babe was to be baptized, the sexton filled his basin here, and 
placed it on the communion-table of the humble meeting-house, 
which partly covered the site of yonder stately brick one. Thus 
one generation after another was consecrated to heaven by its 
waters, and cast their waxing and waning shadows into its 
glassy bosom, and vanished from the earth, as if mortal life 
were but a flitting image in a fountain. Finally, the fountain 
vanished also. Cellars were dug on all sides, and cart-loads 
of gravel flung upon its source, whence oozed a turbid stream, 
forming a mud-puddle at the corner of two streets. In the hot 
months, when its refreshment was most needed, the dust flew 
in clouds over the forgotten birthplace of the waters, now their 
grave. But, in the course of time, a town pump was sunk into 
the source of the ancient spring ; and when the first decayed, 
another took its place — and then another, and still another — 
till here stand I, gentlemen and ladies, to serve you with my 
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iron goblet Drink, and be refreshed ! The water is pure and 
cold as that which slaked the thirst of the red Sagamore beneath 
the aged boughs, though now the gem of the wilderness is 
treasured under these hot stones, where no shadow falls but 
from the brick buildings. And be it the moral of my story, 
that, as the wasted and long-lost fountain is now known and 
prized again, so shall the virtues of cold water, too little valued 
since your father's days, be recognised by alL 

Your pardon, good people ; I must interrupt my stream of 
eloquence and spout forth a stream of water, to replenish the 
trough for this teamster and his two yoke of oxen, who have 
come from Topsfield, or somewhere along that way. No part 
of my business is pleasanter than the watering of cattle. Look ! 
how rapidly they lower the water-mark on the sides of the 
trough, till their capacious stomachs are moistened with a 
gallon or two apiece, and they can afford time to breathe in, 
with signs of calm enjoyment Now they roll their quiet eyes 
around the brim of their monstrous drinking-vessel. An ox is 
your true toper. 

But I perceive, my dear auditors, that you are impatient for 
the remainder of my discourse. Impute it, I beseech you, to no 
defect of modesty, if I insist a little longer on so fruitful a topic 
as my own multifarious merits. It is altogether for your good. 
The better you think of me, the better men and women will you 
find yourselves. I shall say nothing of my all-important aid on 
washing days ; though, on that account alone, I might call 
myself the household god of a hundred families. Far be it 
from me also to hint, my respectable friends, at the show of 
dirty faces which you would present without my pains to keep 
you clean. Nor will I remind you how often, when the midnight 
bells make you tremble for your combustible town, you have fled 
to the Town Pump, and found me always at my post, firm amid 
the confusion, and ready to drain my vital current in your 
behalf. Neither is it worth while to lay much stress on my 
claims to a medical diploma, as the physician whose simple rule 
of practice is preferable to all the nauseous lore which has 
found men sick, or left them so, since the days of Hippocrates. 
Let us take a broader view of my beneficial influence on man- 
kind. 

No ; these are trifles compared with the merits which wise 
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tnen concede to me — if not in my single self, yet as the repre- 
sentative of a class — of being the grand reformer of the age. 
From my spout, and such spouts as mine, must flow the stream 
that shall cleanse our earth of the vast portion of its crime and 
anguish which has gushed from the fiery fountains of the stilL 
In this mighty enterprise the cow shall be my great confederate. 
Milk and water 1 The Town Pump and the Cow I Such is 
the glorious copartnership that shall tear down the distilleries 
and brewhouses, uproot the vineyards, shatter the cider-presses, 
ruin the tea and coffee trade, and finally monopolise the whole 
business of quenching thirst. Blessed consummation ! Then, 
Poverty shall pass away from the land, finding no hovel so 
wretched where her squalid form may shelter itself. Then 
disease, for lack of other victims, shall gnaw its own heart, and 
die. Then Sin, if she do not die, shall lose half her strength* 
Until now, the frenzy of hereditary fever has raged in the human 
blood, transmitted from sire to son, and rekindled, in every 
generation, by fresh draughts of liquid flame. When that 
inward fire shall be extinguished, the heat of passion cannot but 
grow cool, and war — the drunkenness of nations — ^perhaps will 
cease. At least, there will be no war of households. The 
husband and wife, drinking deep of peaceful joy — a calm bliss 
of temperate affections — shall pass hand in hand through life, 
and lie down, not reluctantly, at its protracted close. To them, 
the past will be no turmoil of mad dreams, nor the future an 
eternity of such moments as follow the delirium of the drunkard. 
Their dead faces shall express what their spirits were, and are 
to be, by a lingering smile of memory and hope. 

Ahem ! Dry work, this speechifying ; especially to an un- 
practised orator. I never conceived, till now, what toil the 
temperance lecturers undergo for my sake. Hereafter, they 
shall have the business to themselves. Do, some kind Chris- 
tian, pump a stroke or two, just to wet my whistle. Thank you, 
sir ! My dear hearers, when the world shall have been regene- 
rated by my instrumentality, you will collect your useless vats 
and liquor casks into one great pile, and make a bonfire in 
honour of the Town Pump. And when I shall have decayed, 
like my predecessors, then, if you revere my memory, let a 
marble fountain, richly sculptured, take my place upon the 
«pot. Such monuments should be erected everywhere, and 
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inscribed with the names of the distinguished champions of my 
cause. Now listen ; for something very important is to come 
next. 

There are two or three honest friends of mine — and true 
friends I know they are — who, nevertheless, by their fiery 
pugnacity in my behalf, do put me in fearful hazard of a broken 
nose, or even a total overthrow upon the pavement, and the 
loss of the treasure which I guard. I pray you, gentlemen, let 
this fault be amended. Is it decent, think you, to get tipsy 
with zeal for temperance, and take up the. honourable cause of 
the Town Pump^ in the style of a toper fighting for his brandy- 
bottle ? Or can the excellent qualities of cold water be no 
otherwise exemplified than by plunging, slap dash, into hot 
water, and wofuUy scalding yourself and other people ? Trust 
me, they may. In the moral warfare which you are to wage — 
and indeed in the whole conduct of your lives — you cannot 
choose a better example than myself, who have never per- 
mitted the dust and sultry atmosphere, the turbulent and mani- 
fold disquietudes of the world around me, to reach that deep 
calm well of purity which may be called my soul. And when- 
ever I pour out that soul, it is to cool earth's fever, or cleanse its 
stains. 

One o'clock ! Nay, then, if the dinner-bell begins to speak, 
I may as well hold my peace. Here comes a pretty young girl 
of my acquaintance, with a large stone pitcher for me to fill. 
May she draw a husband, while drawing her water, as Rachael 
did of old. Hold out your vessel, my dear ! There it is, full to 
the brim ; so now run home, peeping at your sweet image in 
the pitcher as you go ; and forget not, in a glass of my own 
liquor, to drink — ' SUCCESS TO THE TOWN PuMP ! ' — Haw- 
thorne, 

154. The Greek Orators. 

The immeasurable superiority of the Greek to the Roman 
oratory is not only evinced by the devotion of the greatest 
master of the latter to the Attic models, by his constant study 
of them, by his not ceasing even in advanced life to practise 
Greek declamation, by his imitation — nay, translating from 
them in his finest passages ; but one consideration is decisive 
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on this head, — the Greek oratory is incomparably better adapted 
to our debating or businesslike habits ; while it may be truly 
affirmed that, with all his excellence, hardly one of Cicero's 
orations could even in parts ever be borne either by the Senate 
or the Forum in our times, there is hardly one of the Greek 
which might not, in circumstances like those for which they 
were composed, with a few alterations, be delivered before our 
tribunals or our public assemblies. Some of Demosthenes' 
very finest orations were those in private causes, and composed 
to be delivered by the parties, one of them by himself. They 
are very little studied now ; but they well deserve ample atten- 
tion both for the matter and the style. 

Also the example of the ancient masters is ever to be kept 
before you in one important particular, their extreme care in 
preparing their speeches. Of this the clearest proofs remain. 
Cicero having a book of passages to be used on occasions is 
well known ; indeed we have his own account of it and of the 
mistake he once made in using it. One thing is certain, that 
Demosthenes was very averse to extempore speaking, and 
most reluctantly, as he expressed it, * trusted his success to 
fortune.' — Lord Brougham, 

155. On the Importance of a Classical Education. 

A reader unacquainted with the real nature of a classical 
education will be in danger of undervaluing it, when he sees 
that so large a portion of time at so important a period of hu- 
man life is devoted to the study of a few ancient writers, whose 
works seem to have no direct bearing on the studies and duties 
of our own generation. This appears to many persons a great 
absurdity ; while others who are so far swayed by authority as 
to believe the system to be right, are yet unable to understand 
how it can be ^. 

It may be freely confessed that the first origin of classical 
education affords in itself no reason for its being continued 
now. When Latin and Greek were almost the only written 
languages of civilised man, it is manifest that they must have 
furnished the subjects of all liberal education. The question 
therefore is wholly changed since the growth of a complete 
literature in other languages; since France, and Italy, and 
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Germany, and England, have each produced their philosophers, 
their poets, and their historians, worthy to be placed on the 
same level with those of Greece and Rome. 

But although there is not the same reason now which ex- 
isted three or four centuries ago for the study of Greek and 
Roman literature, yet there is another no less substantial. 
Expel Greek and Latin from your schools, and you confine the 
views of the existing generation to themselves and their im- 
mediate predecessors ; you will cut off so many centuries of the 
world's experience, and place us in the same state as if the 
human race had first come into existence in the year 1500. 
For it is nothing to say that a few learned individuals might 
still study classical literature; the effect produced on the 
public mind would be no greater than that which has resulted 
from the labours of our Oriental scholars ; it would not spread 
beyond themselves, and men in general after a few generations 
would know as little of Greece and Rome as they do actually 
of China and Hindostan. But such an ignorance would be 
incalculably more to be regretted. With the Asiatic mind we 
have no nearer connection and sympathy than is derived from 
our common humanity. But the mind of the Greek and of 
the Roman is in all the essential points of its constitution our 
own ; and i^ot only so, but it is our mind developed to an 
extraordinary degree of perfection. Wide as is the difference 
between us with respect to those physical instruments which 
minister to our uses or our pleasures ; although the Greeks 
and Romans had no steam engines, no printing presses, no 
mariner's compass, no telescopes, no microscopes, no gun- 
powder, yet in our moral and political views, in those matters 
which most determine human character, there is a perfect re- 
semblance. Aristotle, and Plato, and Thucydides, and Cicero, 
and Tacitus are most imtruly called ancient writers ; they are 
virtually our own countrymen and contemporaries, but have 
the advantage which is enjoyed by intelligent travellers, that 
their observation had been exercised in a field out of the reach 
of common men ; and that, having thus seen in a manner with 
our eyes what we cannot see for ourselves, their conclusions are 
such as bear upon our own circumstances, while their infor- 
mation has all the charm of novelty, and all the value of a 
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mass of new and pertinent facts, illustrative of the great science 
of the nature of civilised man. 

Now when it is said, that men in manhood so often throw 
their Greek and Latin aside, and that this very fact shows the 
uselessness of their early studies, it is much more true to say, 
that it shows how completely the literature of Greece and 
Rome would be forgotten, if our system of education did not 
keep up the knowledge of it. But it by no means shows that 
system to be useless, unless it followed that when a man laid 
aside his Greek and Latin books, he forgot also all that he had 
ever gained from them. ThiS) however, is so far from being 
the case, that even where the results of a classical education 
are least tangible, and least appreciated even by the individual 
himself, still the mind often retains much of the effect of its 
early studies in the general liberality of its tastes, and com- 
parative comprehensiveness of its views and notions. All 
this supposes indeed that classical instruction should be sen- 
sibly conducted ; it requires that a classical teacher should be 
fully acquainted with modem history and modem literature, 
no less than with those of Greece and Rome. What is, or 
perhaps what used to be, called a mere scholar, cannot possibly 
communicate to his pupils the main advantages of a classical 
education. The knowledge of the past is valuable, because 
without it our knowledge of the present and of the future must 
be scanty ; but if the knowledge of the past be confined wholly 
to itself — if, instead of being made to bear upon things around 
us, it be totally isolated from them, and so disguised by vague- 
ness and misapprehension as to appear incapable of illustrating 
them, then indeed it becomes little better than laborious trifling,, 
and they who declaim against it may be fully forgiven. — Arnolds 

156. The Encounter of Brave and the Panther. 

In this manner the young ladies proceeded along the 
margin of the precipice, catching occasional glimpses of the. 
placid Otsego, when Elizabeth suddenly started and exclaimed^ 
' Listen ! there are the cries of a child on this mountain ! Is 
there a clearing near us ? or can some little one have strayed 
from its parents ? ' * Such things frequently happen,' returned 
Louisa« < Let us follow the sounds \ it may be a wanderer 
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starving on the hill.' Urged by this consideration, the females 
pursued with quick and impatient steps the low mournful 
sounds that proceeded from the forest. More than once the 
ardent Elizabeth was on the point of announcing that she saw 
the sufferer, when Louisa caught her by the arm, and pointing 
behind them, cried, * Look at the dog I ' Brave had been their 
companion from the time the voice of his young mistress lured 
him from his kennel to the present moment His advanced 
age had long deprived him of his activity, and when his com- 
panions stopped to view the scenery or to add to their bouquets, 
the mastiff would lay his huge frame on the ground, and await 
their movements with his eyes closed, and a listlessness in his 
air that ill accorded with the character of a protector. But 
when, aroused by this cry from Louisa, Miss Temple turned, 
she saw the dog with his eyes keenly set on some distant 
object, his head bent near the ground, and his hair actually 
rising on his body either through fright or anger. It was most 
probably the latter, for he was growling in a low key, and occa- 
sionally showing his teeth in a manner that would have terrified 
his mistress, had she not so well known his good qualities. 

* Brave I * she said ; * be quiet. Brave ; what do you see, fellow ? * 
At the sound of her voice, the rage of the mastiff, instead of 
being at all diminished, was very sensibly increased. He stalked 
in front of the ladies, and seated himself at the feet of his 
mistress, growling louder than before, and occasionally giving^ 
vent to his ire by a short surly barking. * What does he see ? ' 
said Elizabeth, ' there must be some animal in sight* Hearings 
no answer from her companion, Miss Temple turned her head, 
and beheld Louisa, standing with her face whitened to the 
colour of death, and her finger pointing upward with a sort 
of flickering, convulsed motion. The quick eye of Elizabeth 
glanced in the direction indicated by her friend, where she saw 
the fierce front and glaring eyes of a female panther fixed on 
them in horrid malignity, and threatening instant destruction. 

* Let us fly,' exclaimed Elizabeth, grasping the arm of Louisa, 
whose form 3delded like melting snow, and sunk lifeless to the 
earth. There was not a single feeling in the temperament of 
Elizabeth Temple that could prompt her to desert a companion 
in such an extremity, and she fell on her knees by the side of 
the inanimate Louisa, tearing from the person of her friend. 
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with an instinctive readiness, such parts of her dress as might 
obstruct her respiration, and encouraging their only safeguard, 
the dog, at the same time by the sounds of her voice. * Courage, 
Brave,' she cried, her own tones beginning to tremble ; * courage, 
courage,, good Brave.' 

A quarter-grown cub, that had hitherto been unseen, now 
appeared, dropping from the branches of a sapling, that grew 
under the shade of the beech which held its dam. This igno- 
rant but vicious creature approached near to the dog, imitating 
the actions and sounds of its parent, but exhibiting a strange 
mixture of the playfulness of a kitten with the ferocity of its 
race. Standing on its hind-legs, it would rend the bark of a 
tree with its forepaws, and play all the antics of a cat for a 
moment ; and then, by lashing itself with its tail, growling and 
scratching the earth, it would attempt the manifestations of 
anger that rendered its parent so terrible. 

All this time Brave stood firm and undaunted, his short tail 
erect, his body drawn backward on its haunches, and his eyes 
following the movements of both dam and cub. At every 
gambol played by the latter, it approached nigher to the dog, 
the growling of the three becoming more horrid at each moment, 
until the younger beast, overleaping its intended bound, fell 
directly before the mastiff. There was a moment of fearful 
cries and struggles, but they ended almost as soon as com- 
menced, by the cub appearing in the air, hurled from the jaws 
of Brave, with a violence that sent it against a tree so forcibly 
as to render it completely senseless. Elizabeth witnessed the 
short struggle, and her blood was warming with the triumph 
oi the dog, when she saw the form of the old panther in the 
air springing twenty feet from the branch oi the beech to the 
back of the mastifT! No words of ours can describe the fnry of 
the conflict that followed. It was a confiised stnigg^ on the 
dried leaves, accompanied by loud and terrible cries, barks, and 
growls. Miss Temple continued on her knees, bending over the 
form of Louisa, her eyes fixed on the animals, with an interest 
so horrid, and yet so intense, that she almost forgot her own 
stake in the resak. So rapid and vigorous were the bounds of 
the inhabitant of the forest, that its active frame seemed con- 
stantly in the air, while the dog nobly fskccd the foe at each 
soccesshre leajK. When the panther ]^;fated on the <Jin«i4r ff 
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of the mastiff, which was its constant aim, old Brave, though 
torn with her talons, and stained with his own blood, that 
already flowed from a dozen wounds, would shake off his furious 
foe like a feather, and, rearing on his hind-legs, rush to the 
fray again with his jaws distended and a dauntless eye. But 
age and a pampered life greatly disqualified the noble mastiff 
for such a struggle. In everything but courage he was only 
the vestige of what he had once been. A higher bound than 
ever raised the wary and furious beast far beyond the reach of 
the dog, who was making a desperate but fruitless dash at her, 
from which she alighted in a favourable position on the back 
of her aged foe. For a single moment only could the panther 
remain there, the great strength of the dog returning with a 
convulsive effort. But Elizabeth saw, as Brave fastened his 
teeth in the side of his enemy, that the collar of brass around 
his neck, which had been glittering throughout the fray, was 
of the colour of blood, and directly that his frame was sinking 
to the earth, where it soon lay prostrate and helpless. Several 
mighty efforts of the wild cat to extricate herself from the jaws 
of the dog followed, but they were fruitless, until the mastiff 
turned on his back, his lips collapsed, and his teeth loosened ; 
when the short convulsions and stillness that succeeded, an- 
nounced the death of poor Brave. Elizabeth now lay wholly 
at the mercy of the beast. There is said to be something in 
the front of the image of the Maker that daunts the hearts of 
the inferior beings of his creation ; and it would seem that some 
such power, in the present instance, suspended the threatened 
blow. The eyes of the monster and the kneeling maiden met 
for an instant, when the former stooped to examine her fallen 
foe, next to scent her luckless cub. From the latter examina- 
tion it turned, however, with its eyes apparently emitting flashes 
of fire, its tail lashing its sides fiu-iously, and its claws projecting 
four inches from its broad feet. Miss Temple did not or could 
not move. Her hands were clasped in the attitude of prayer, 
but her eyes were still drawn to her terrible enemy ; her cheeks 
were blanched to the whiteness of marble, and her lips were 
slightly separated with horror. The moment seemed now to 
have arrived for the fatal termination, and the beautiful figure 
of Elizabeth was bowing meekly to the stroke, when a rustling 
of leaves from behind seemed rather to mock the organs than 
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to meet the ear. ' Hist, hist ! ' said a low voice, ' stoop lower, 
gal, your bonnet hides the creature's head.' 

It was rather the yielding of nature than a compliance with 
this unexpected order, that caused the head of our heroine to 
sink on her bosom ; then she heard the report of the rifle, the 
whizzing of the bullet, and the enraged cries of the beast, who 
was rolling over on the earth, biting its own flesh, and tearing 
the twigs and branches within its reach. At the next instant, 
the form of the ' Leather-Stocking ' rushed by her. 

Fenimore Cooper, 

157. Character of Mr. Pitt. 

The secretary stood alone. Modem degeneracy had not 
reached him. Original and unaccommodating, the features of 
his character had the hardil^^ood of antiquity. His august mind 
overawed majesty itself. No state chicanery, no narrow system 
of vicious politics, no idle contest for ministerial victories, sunk 
him to the vulgar level of the great ; but overbearing, per- 
suasive, and impracticable, his object was England, his am- 
bition was fame. Without dividing, he destroyed party ; 
without corrupting, he made a venal age unanimous. France 
sunk beneath him. With one hand he smote the house of 
Bourbon, and wielded in the other the democracy of England. 
The sight, of his mind was infinite ; and his schemes were to 
affect, not England, not the present age only, but Europe and 
posterity. Wonderful were the means by which these schemes 
were accomplished ; always seasonable, always adequate, the 
suggestions of an understanding animated by ardour, and en- 
lightened by prophecy. 

The ordinary feelings which make life amiable and indolent 
were unknown to him. No domestic difficulties, no domestic 
weakness reached him ; but aloof from the sordid occurrences 
of life, and unsullied by its intercourse, he came occasionally 
into our system, to counsel and to decide. 

A character so exalted, so strenuous, so various, so authori- 
tative, astonished a corrupt age, and the treasury trembled at 
the name of Pitt through all her classes of venality. Corrup- 
tion imagined, indeed, that she had found defects in this states- 
man, and talked much of the inconsistency of his glory, and 

& 2 
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much of the ruin of his victories ; but the history of his 
country, and the calamities of the enemy, answered and re- 
futed her. 

Nor were his political abilities his only talents. His elo- 
quence was an era in the senate, peculiar and spontaneous, 
familiarly expressing gigantic sentiments and instinctive wisdom ; 
not like the torrent of Demosthenes, or the splendid conflagra- 
tion of Tully ; it resembled sometimes the thunder, and some- 
times the music of the spheres. He did not conduct the 
understanding through the painful subtility of argumentation ; 
nor was he for ever on the rack of exertion ; but rather 
lightened upon the subject, and reached the point by the 
flashings of the mind, which, like those of his eye, were felt, 
but could not be followed. 

Upon the whole, there was in this man something that 
could create, subvert, or reform ; an understanding, a spirit, 
and an eloquence, to summon mankind to society, or to break 
the bonds of slavery asunder, and to rule the wilderness of 
free minds with unbounded authority ; something that could 
establish or overwhelm empires, and strike a blow in the world 
that should resoimd through the universe. — Graitan, 

158. Character of Lord Clive. 

Lord Clive committed great faults, and we have not at- 
tempted to disguise them. But his faults, when weighed 
against his merits, and viewed in connection with his tempta- 
tions, do not appear to us to deprive him of his right to an 
honourable place in the estimation of posterity. 

From his first visit to India dates the renown of the English 
arms in the East. Till he appeared his countrymen were de- 
spised as mere pedlars, while the French were revered as a 
people formed for victory and command. His courage and 
capacity dissolved the charm. With the defence of Arcot 
commences that long series of Oriental triumphs which closes 
with the fall of Ghizni. Nor must we forget that he was only 
twenty-five years old when he approved himself ripe for military 
command. This is a rare if not a singular distinction. It is 
true that Alexander, Condd, and Charles the Twelfth won 
great battles at a still earlier age ; but those princes were 
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surrounded by veteran generals of distinguished skill, to whose 
suggestions must be attributed the victories of the Granicus, 
of Rocroi, and of Narva. Clive, an inexperienced youth, had 
yet more experience than any of those who served under him. 
He h^d to form himself, to form his officers, and to form his 
army. The only man, as far as we recollect, who at an equally 
early age ever gave equal proof of talents for war, was Napoleon 
Bonaparte. 

From Clive's second visit to India dates the political as- 
cendency of the English in that country. His dexterity and 
resolution realised, in the course of a few months, more than 
all the gorgeous visions which had floated before the imagi- 
nation of Dupleix. Such an extent of cultivated territory, 
such an amount of revenue, such a multitude of subjects, was 
never added to the dominion of Rome by the most successful 
proconsul. Nor were such wealthy spoils ever borne under 
arches of triimiph, down the Sacred Way, and through the 
crowded Forum, to the threshold of Tarpeian Jove. The fame 
of those who subdued Antiochus and Tigranes grows dim when 
compared with the splendour of the exploits which the young 
English adventurer achieved at the head of an army not equal 
in numbers to one-half of a Roman legion. 

From Clive's third visit to India dates the purity of the 
administration of our Eastern empire. When he landed in 
Calcutta in 1765, Bengal was regarded as a place to .which 
Englishmen were sent only to get rich by any means in the 
shortest possible time. He first made dauntless and unsparing 
war on that gigantic system of oppression, extortion, and 
corruption. In that war he manfully put to hazard his ease, 
his fame, and his splendid fortune. The same sense of justice 
which forbids us to conceal or extenuate the £cLults of his 
earlier days, compels us to admit that those £aults were nobly 
repaired. If the reproach of the Company and of its servants^ 
has been taken away, if in India the yoke of foreign masters, 
elsewhere the heaviest of all yokes, has been found lighter 
than that of any native dynasty, if to that gang of public 
robbers, which formerly spread terror through the whole plain 
of Bengal, has succeeded a body of functionaries not more 
highly distinguished by ability and diligence than by integrity, 
disinterestedness, and public spirit, if we now see such men as 
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Munro, Elphinstone, and Metcalfe, after leading victorious 
armies, after making and deposing kings, return, proud of their 
honourable poverty, from a land which once held out to every 
greedy factor the hope of boundless wealth, the praise is in no 
small measure due to Clive. His name stands high in the roll 
of conquerors. But it is found in a better list, in the list of 
those who hav^e done and suffered much for the happiness of 
mankind. To the warrior, history will assign a place in the 
same rank with Lucullus and Trajan. Nor will she deny to 
the reformer a share of that veneration with which France 
cherishes the memory of Turgot, and with which the latest 
generation of Hindoos will cqntemplate the statue of Lord 
William Bentinck. — Macaulay. 

159. Character of James Watt. 

Watt has been called the great Improver of the steam- 
engine, but, in truth, as to all that is admirable in its structure 
or vast in its utility, he should rather be described as its In- 
ventor, It was by his inventions that its action was so regulated 
as to make it capable of being applied to the finest and most 
delicate manufactiu-es, and its power so increased as to set 
weight and solidity at defiance. By his admirable contrivance, 
it has become a thing stupendous alike for its force and its 
flexibility — for the prodigious power which it can exert, and 
the ease, and precision, and ductility with which that power 
can be varied, distributed, and applied. The trunk of an 
elephant, that can pick up a pin or rend an oak, is as nothing 
to it. It can engrave a seal, and crush masses of obdurate 
metal before it, draw out, without breaking, a thread as fine 
as gossamer, and lift a ship of war like a bubble in the air. 
It can embroider muslin and forge anchors — cut steel into 
ribands, and impel loaded vessels against the fury of the winds 
and waves. 

It would be difficult to estimate the value of the benefits 
which these inventions have conferred upon this country. 
There is no branch of industry that has not been indebted to 
them ; and, in all the most material, they have not only widened 
most magnificently the field of its exertions, but multiplied a 
thousandfold the amount of its productions. It is to the genius 
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of one man, too, that all this is mainly owing. And certainly 
no man ever bestowed such a gift on his kind. The blessing 
is not only universal, but unbounded ; and the fabled inventors 
of the plough and the loom, who were deified by the erring 
gratitude of their rude contemporaries, conferred less important 
benefits on mankind than the inventor of our present steam- 
engine. 

This will be the fame of Watt with future generations ; and 
it is sufficient for his race and his country. But to those to 
whom he more immediately belonged, who lived in his society 
and enjoyed his conversation, it is not perhaps the character 
in which he will be most frequently recalled, most deeply 
lamented, or even most highly admired. Independently of his 
great attainments in mechanics, Mr. Watt was an extraor- 
dinary, and, in many respects, a wonderful man. Perhaps no 
individual in his age possessed so much and such varied and 
exact information, had read so much, or remembered what he 
had read so accurately and well. He had infinite quickness 
of apprehension, a prodigious memory, and a certain rectifying 
and methodising power of understanding, which extracted 
something precious out of all that was presented to it. His 
stores of miscellaneous knowledge were immense, and yet less 
astonishing than the command he had at all times over them. 
It seemed as if every subject that was casually started in con-- 
versation with him had been that which he had been last oc- 
cupied in studying and exhausting — such was the copiousness, 
the precision, and the admirable clearness of the information 
which he poured out upon it, without effort or hesitation. Nor 
was this promptitude and compass of knowledge confined in 
any degree to the studies connected with his ordinary pursuits. 
That he should have been minutely and extensively skilled in 
chemistry and the arts, and in most of the branches of physical 
science, might perhaps have been conjectured. But it could 
not have been inferred from his usual occupations that he was 
curiously learned in many branches of antiquity, metaphysics, 
medicine, and etymology, and perfectly at home in all the de- 
tails of architecture, music, and law. He was well acquainted, 
too, with most of the modern lang^uages, and familiar with their 
most recent literature. Nor was it at all extraordinary to hear 
the great mechanician and engineer detailing and expounding 
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for hours together the metaphysical theories of the German 
logicians, or criticising the measures or the matter of the 
German poetry — Jeffrey, 

i6a The 'Galerie de M^dicis* in the Louvre. 

But Rubens, the great, joyous, fiill-souled, all-powerful 
Rubens ! — there he was, full as ever of triumphant, abounding 
life ; disgusting and pleasing ; making me laugh and making 
me angry ; defying me to dislike him ; dragging me at his 
chariot wheels ; in despite of my protests forcing me to confess 
that there was no other but he. 

This Medici gallery is a succession of gorgeous allegoric 
paintings, done at the instance of Mary of Medici, to celebn^te 
the praise and glory of that family. I was predetermined not 
to like them for two reasons ; first, that I dislike allegorical 
subjects ; and second, that I hate and despise that Medici 
family and all that belongs to them. So no sympathy with the 
subject blinded my eyes, and drew me gradually from all else in 
the hall to contemplate these. It was simply the love of power 
and of fertility that held me astonished, which seemed to ex- 
press with nonchalant ease what other painters attain by 
laborious efforts. It occurred to me that other painters are 
famous for single heads, or figures, and that were the striking 
heads or figures with which these pictures abound to be par- 
celled out singly, any one of them would make a man's reputa- 
tion. Any animal of Rubens, alone, would make a man's 
fortune in that xlepartment. His fruits and flowers are unri- 
valled for richness and abundance ; his old men's heads are 
wonderful ; and when he chooses, which he does not often, he 
can even create a pretty woman. Generally speaking, his 
women are his worst productions. It would seem that he had 
revolted with such fury from the meagre, pale, cadaverous 
outlines of womankind painted by his predecessors, the Van 
Eyks, whose women resemble potato sprouts grown in a cellar, 
that he altogether overdid the matter in the opposite direction. 
His exuberant soul abhors leanness as Nature abhors a vacuum ; 
and hence all his women seem biu-sting their bodices with 
fulness, like overgrown carnations breaking out of their green 
calyxes. He gives you Venuses with arms fit to wield the 
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"hammer of Vulcan ; vigorous Graces whose dominion would be 
alarming were they indisposed to clemency. His weakness, in 
fact, his besetting sin, is too truly described by Moses : — 

But Jeshurun waxed fat and kicked ; 
Thou art waxen fat, thou art grown thick, 
Thou art covered with fatness. 

Scornfully he is determined upon it ; he will none of your 
scruples : his women shall be fat as he pleases, and you shall 
like him nevertheless. 

I should compare Rubens to Shakspeare for the wonderful 
variety and vital force of his artistic power. I know no other 
mind he so nearly resembles. Like Shakspeare, he forces you 
to accept and forgive a thousand excesses, and uses his own 
faults as musicians use discords, only to enhance the perfec- 
tion of harmony. There certainly is some use even in defects. 
A faultless style sends you to sleep. Defects rouse and excite 
the sensibility to seek and appreciate excellences. Some of 
Shakspeare's finest passages explode all grammar and rhetoric 
like sky-rockets — the thought blows the language to shivers. — 
Mrs, Beecher Stowe, 

161. Joan of Arc. 

What is to be thought of her f What is to be thbught of the 
poor shepherd-girl from the hills and forests of Lorraine, that — 
like the Hebrew shepherd-boy from the hills and forests of 
Judea — rose suddenly out of the quiet, out of the safety, out of 
the religious inspiration, rooted in deep pastoral solitudes, to a 
station in the van of armies, and to the more perilous station at 
the right hand of kings ? The Hebrew boy inaugurated his 
patriotic mission by an act, by a victorious act, such as no man 
could deny. But so did the girl of Lorraine, if we read her 
story as it was read by those who saw her nearest Adverse 
armies bore witness to the boy as no pretender : but so they did 
to the gentle girL Judged by the voices of all who saw them 
from a station of ^ooil-will, both were found true and loyal to 
any promises involved in their first acts. Enemies it was that 
made the difference between their subsequent fortunes. The 
boy rose — to a splendour and a noonday prosperity, both per- 
sonal and public, that rang through the records of his people. 
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and became a by-word amongst his posterity for a thousand 
years, until the sceptre was departing from Judah. The poor, 
forsaken girl, on the contrary, drank not herself from the cup 
of rest which she had secured for France. She never sang 
the songs that rose in her native Domremy, as echoes to the 
departing steps of invaders. She mingled not in the festal 
dances at Vaucouleurs which celebrated in rapture the redemp- 
tion of France. No ! for her voice was then silent No ! for 
her feet were dust. Pure, innocent, noble-hearted girl ! whom 
from earliest youth ever I believed in as full of truth and self- 
sacrifice, this was amongst the strongest pledges for thy side, 
that never once — no, not for a moment of weakness — didst thou 
revel in the vision of coronets and honour from man. Coronets 
for thee ! Oh, no ! Honours, if they come when all is over, 
are for those that share thy blood. Daughter of Domremy, 
when the gratitude of thy king shall awaken, thou wilt be sleep- 
ing the sleep of the dead. Call her, king of France, but she will 
not hear thee ! Cite her by thy apparitors to come and receive 
a robe of honour, but she will be found en contumace. When 
the thunders of universal France, as even yet may happen, shall 
proclaim the grandeur of the poor shepherd-girl that gave up 
all for her country — thy ear, young shepherd-girl, will have been 
deaf for five centuries. To suffer and to do, that was thy por- 
tion in this*life ; to do — ^never for thyself, always for others ; to 
suffer — never in the persons of generous champions, always in 
thy own : that was thy destiny ; and not for a moment was it 
hidden from thyself. 'Life,' thou saidst, ' is short, and the sleep 
which is in the grave is long. Let me use that life, so tran- 
sitory, for the glory of those heavenly dreams destined to 
comfort the sleep which is so long.' This pure creature — pure, 
from every suspicion of even a visionary self-interest, even as 
she was pure in senses more obvious — never once did this holy 
child, as regarded herself, relax from her belief in the darkness 
that was travelling to meet her. She might not prefigure the 
very manner of her death ; she saw not in vision, perhaps, the 
aerial altitude of the fiery scaffold, the spectators without end on 
every road pouring into Rouen as to a coronation, the surging 
smoke, the volleying flames, the hostile faces all around, the 
pitying eye that lurked but here and there until nature and 
imperishable truth broke loose from artificial restraints ; these 
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might not be apparent through the mists of the hurrying future. 
But the voice that called her to death, that she heard for ever. 

Great was the throne of France even in those days, and 
great was he that sat upon it ; but well Joanna knew that not 
the throne, nor he that sat upon it, was for her ; but, on the 
contrary, that she was for them ; not she by them, but they by 
her, should rise from the dust Gorgeous were the lilies of 
France, and for centuries had the privilege to spread their 
beauty over land and sea, until, in another century, the wrath of 
God and nian combined to wither them ; but well Joanna knew, 
early at Domremy she had read that bitter truth, that the lilies 
of France would decorate no garland for her Flower nor bud, 
bell nor blossom would ever bloom for her. — Thomas de Quincey, 



VOCABULARY. 



N.B.— The Numbers refer to that of each particular Extract. 



about. ' We are about to offer * 
[40], nous allons offrir, * About 
whether* [106], sur U point {surla 
question) de savoir si. 'Carries 
about with him* [23], porte avec 
(en)luu * Swimming about* [9], 
nageant de c6ti et d* autre, * There 
is no question about them any 
more * [107), Us ne sauraient plus 
Hre mis en question ; U r^y a plus 
de doute quant h eux, * A youth 
about town* [113], une jeune 
fldneur^ un viveur, 

above. 'Above half* [51], 
plus de moitiS, * Above all things * 
[51], surtout, avant tout. *Not 
above being the better for good 
impressions from a dying friend* 
[64], qi^un and mourant pouvait 
impressionner favorablement^ qui 
pouvait devenir meilleur encore en 
recevant des impressions le la 
part dun and mourant. * Above 
it * [98], au-dessus. * From above * 
[40], d'en haut. 

accord. ' Of her own accord * 
[20], de son propre mouvement, de 
gri. 1^1^ de son propre nunrvement^ 
de lui-mime. 

aoliieve (to) [94], accomplir. 

aoqiialntod [102], au fait. 
'To make oneself acquainted' 
[102], se mettre aufait. 

(to) [40, 116], jouer, 'To 



act a part* [64], jouer un rdle. 
•To act on* [43], agir selon^ se 
conformer d. 

^^otaml [99], aetuel, r/el, 
positif. [112, 131], riel. 

actually [67], en rialiti. [96], 
bientdty unjour, mime. 

address (to) [18, 24], parler <J, 
adresser la parole d, porter la parole. 

advance (to) [131], faire 
progresser, faire advancer. 

advanWingr* ' This is advancing 
matters * [107], nous anticipons sur 
les ivinements. 

advertlsiiiir eolumiis [74], 
annonceSf colonnes (Tannonces. 

afford (to) [14, 21, 37, 40, 99, 
112, 1 14], donner, offrir^ prisenter, 
avoir les moyens. * I cannot afford 
it*. [23], mes moyens ne me leper- 
mettent pas; je tien ai pas les 
moyens. * I could not afford* [96], 
mes moyens neme permettaient pas ; 
je n^ avals pas les moyens, 

ai^ala and asraln (repeated) 
[47], ripiti et ripiti^ ripiti cent 
finSy sans cesse. 

against [131]. See moot. 

acrroffate (in the) [105], au 
totals en somme. 

[23]. effari. 
*To be ahead' [7], 
avoir Pavance, 

•"*• [I5» 93l igaUntent. 
all* adj. 'All day long' [47], 
touti lajoumie^tant que lejottr dure. 
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all, pron. 'All of ns' [64], 
tous tant que nous somvtes. * AH 
about it' [102], tous Us ditails. 
« To know all about * [i 13], avoir 
mattris^t connattre tous Us tUtaUs 
sur. *A11 who ' [i 1 1], tous ceux qui. 

all, adv. *Not at all,' pas du 
tout, * That it would come at all' 
[8], qii elU pAt januiis venir. * He 
is all wrong ' [97], il n'est pas du 
tout Thomme qu^on croit ; Pon se 
trompe sur son compte du tout au 
tout, 

* aU . . . as ' [87], tout , . , que 
(with indicative). Si ... que, 
quelque , . . ^«^ (with subjunctive). 

allowance [91], paye, rations. 

* To make allowance for ' [89], tenir 
tompU de, avoir igard <i, avoir de 
V indulgence pour. * To give an al- 
lowance * [107], /aire une rente. 

almcatf presque. * Almost 
stifled me' [23], faii/it m'itouffer. 

alone. * To let alone ' [106], 
laisser tranquiUe. 

alonOf adv. [113], seuUment, 

alonff [45], U Ung de. * Along 
with ' [82], avec. 

ainlM[i23], deplacS, mal pUui. 

ancestrj [15], descendance, 
extraction. 

[77], h nouveau. 
If [85], si, si par hasard. 

animal spirits [24], verve, 
entrain, vivcuiti. 

anotlier [117], encore un. 
'Another five farthings' worth* 
[67], encore pour cinq liards. 

* Another year ' [96], encore un an. 
*To have another word' [130], 
dire encore un mot, parUr encore 
unefois. 

antieipate (to) [38], privoir, 
supposer. [53], espSrer, compter. 

antiquated [45], dimodi, h 
r antique, vieux. 

any* indet. adj., tout, chaque, 
f^imporU quel. * At any moment ' 
[6], h tout (4 chaque) moment. * Any 
^«irt ' [24], fCimporU quel parti. 



*Any difference of opinion' [24], 
toute diffirence ct opinion. * In 
any way ' [24], <U n^importe 
qudU maniire. * Any attempt ' 
[25], toute tentative. * Any chance 
contest' [46], toute lutte {n'im- 
porte quelle lutte) qtCamhterait 
U hasard. 'Does more talking 
than any other twelve men put 
together' [97], parte plus que douze; 
fait plus usage de sa langue que 
douze autres hommes, r^importe les- 
quels, mis ensemble. (See also 31, 
41, 91, 98, 105, 112.) *Any 
man ' [104], nHmporte quel komme, 
n*importe qui. 

anyt indet. adj., un, une, 
quelque, certain, certaine. *Any 
considerable manufacture ' [2], 
quelque {une) fabrication conside- 
rable. * If any parts l)e true ' [14], 
si quelques {certaines) partus sont 
vraies, si une partie queUonque est 
vraie. 

any, indet. adj . (in a negative 
sentence), un, aucun, de. *1 
never saw any man ' [24], j'e n*ai 
jamais vu aucun {un, cT) homme. 
* Had never found any difficulty ' 
[46], n^avaient jamais trouviaucune 
difficulti ; Wavaient jamais trouvd 
de difficult/. * Nor could any 
soldier' [46], d^ailleurs nul soldat 
ne pouvait. * Without offering any 
resistance ' [47], sans faire cU re- 
sistance. 'Without any order' 
[47], sans ordre aucun. 

any, indet. pronoun. 'Had 
not given him any * [18], ne lui en 
avail donni aucun, ne lui en avait 
point donni. * If I had any ' [64], 
sij^en avals. 

any, adverb. 'I could not get 
it any sooner' [130], je tCai pcu 
pu r avoir plus tdt. «Not that 
F. W. is any better' [107], non 
que F. W. vaille mieux. * To go 
back any further' [130], retoumer 
plus en arrih-e. * Any more ' (see 
about.) 
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anybody eLM [107], nHmporte 
quelle autre personne^ toute autre 
personne^ tout autre, * By paying 
scarcely anybody ' [107], en nepa- 
yant h peu pris personne. 

any one, ckacun, not any- 
one, aucun. *Are not peculiar 
to any one of these periods * [14], 
ne sont particuliersh aucune (U ces 
pModes^ ne iappliquent pas h tautes 
ces piriodes indiffiremment. [l 16], 
nHmporte guij qui que ce soil, 

anytlilnir (in a sentence neither 
n^ative, interrogative, nor em- 
phatic) [99], toute chose^ tout ce qui. 
•An3rthing else' [131], toute autre 
chose, nHmporte quelle autre chose. 

* Anything that ' [41], tout ce qui. 
'Anything* [104], t^importe quoi. 
'Anything like* [40], nHmporte 
quoi qui ressemble h. *An)rthing 
but* [123], quelque chose de peu. 

anytUniT (in a n^ative sen- 
tence), ri^n. * He was not to 
learn anything from books* [18], 
il nedevait ritn ap*prendre dans les 
livres. 'Without the nation 
knowing anything about it * [18], 
sans que la nation en sUt rien. 
'Without anything* [65I, sans 
rien. * She won*t stand anything * 
[98], eUe ne te donnera rien. * I do 
not see anjrthing cruel in * [122], je 
ne vois rien de cruel H. * Is it pos- 
sible that there could be anything 
but* [131], est-il possible qtiil puisu 
y avoir autre chose {rien) sice n^est. 

anywlftore Imt [37], aHleurs 
que, riimporte ou, exc^. 

apaee [95], rapidimaU, h vue 
d'ml. 

•apartmoBtB to let* [84], ap- 
partement (chambre gamie) hloucr. 

appearaaee. 'Not liking my 
appearance ' [98], m trouvani peu 
mon aspect {extirieur) h Uur go&t. 

• The rcroonsibiHty of my appear- 
ance * [9o)» la responsabiliti de ma 
^isence {de mon apparition^. 

mwmUmd to. ' SbooH be ap- 



plied to * [62], qt^il /allait ia- 
dresser h. 

appointed [g4\,conz/enu. [107], 
iqutpi. 

appropriate [77], convenable. 

appnrtenanoes [33], appar- 
tenances et dipendances. 

artiTlit [53], bien. 

article [60], preparation phar- 
maceutique, drogue. 

as [61, 75], cUtendu que, 
puisque, car. 'As he, too* [103], 
car luiaussi. 

as [24, 94, 131], tandis que, 
pendant que, h mesure qtu, au 
moment ou. 

as, quelque . . . que, si . . . que 
(with subj.), tout . . . que (with in- 
dicative). 'Absurd as it seems* 
[5], si absurde que cela paraisse, 
tout absurde que cela paratt. • En- 
veloped as it was in flames * [66], 
tout enveloppi de flammes quHl itait. 
' Barbarous as it is* [81], tout bar- 
bare qtiU est. 'Fallen as he is* 
[123], tout dichu qu'il est, si dicku 
[quelque dichu) quit soil. 

'as prices go* [97], selon les 
prix dujour, du train dont voni les 
choses. 'Lengthen it as I may* 
[loi], que je VcUlonge tant que je 
pourrai; je Pallongerais autant que 
je lepourrais, que . , . 

as tta aSf pour autant que, en 
tant que. < As far as they are con- 
cerned * [iqi], ence qui Us conceme. 

as taw [67], quant h. 

as if flrom [58], comme si die 
venait de. 

as ft irore [64, 91], comme qui 
dirait, pour ainsi dire. 

ao tlMagli [67, 87], comme si. 
'As thoo^ not believing* [53 J 
comme iil ne croyait pas. » As 
though to say' [122], comme ^U 
voulait dire. * As thoo^i be bad 
^*«'' ['23], comme /il avait He. 

um to [112}, en /ait de. *Asto 
why' [48], sur le point de saooir 
pourquoL 
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as n^elli ' It was perhaps as 
weir [73], ^Hait peut-Hre ce que 
notis avions de mieux hfaire, 

ask (to) [107], ifwiter, 

at (with the name of a person 
in the genitive), chez. *At my 
mother's ' [24], chez ma mhre, * At 
the banker's' [125], chez lebanquier. 

at aU, du tout, * Not at all/ 
pas du taut. Cannot be thus trans- 
lated when the sentence is not 
negative. * Seldom spoke at all ' 
[24], iil parlaity il parlait rare- 
ment ;il ne se cUcidait que rarement 
d parler. 

at any rate [81], m touscas. 

* at being liberated * [24], dHre 
dilivri. 

at anj ttine [127], h tout mo' 
ment. 

at larpe [81], enginiral. 

at last [34], vers ma fin. 

at them I [94]* ius! courons 
sus! 

attend (to) [29, 105], accom- 
pagner^ suivre (never attendre). 

attend to (to) [8], s'occuper de. 
* What makes him more attended 
to ' [35], ce qui attire le plus T atten- 
tion sur lui. [66], itre la consi- 
quencCy accompagner. [70], se 
presenter chez. [97,] Hre prisent h, 
[107], Hre present ^, se rendre d. 
[lii}ffijire attention ^, noter. 

at times [28], parfois^ tantdt. 

aairlit. * For aught he knows ' 
[61], en taut qu^il est h mime de 
savoir. 

avail (to), itre utile, privaloir. 
*What courage could have 
availed?' [7], quel est le courage qui 
n^eHtpasite inutile ? h quoipouvait 
servirle courage? * To avail oneself 
[29], profiter, se servir de. 

averaffe, moyen. * Of average 
intelligence ' [21], d^ intelligence 
moyenne, ordinaire. [78], moyenne 
(subst.) *To average' [78], z^a- 
ioir \se vendre^ revenir) en 
moyenne it. 



of [114], connaissant. 
with [14], arriire. 
* Miles away' [65], iloign^ de 
plusieurs milles. 

awAU-lookiniT [130], d'un aS' 
pect ejffroyable. 



baek(tolook) [99], regarderen 
arrih-Cy jeter un regard ritro- 
spectif. 

baekffround \\'ifi\y fond. 

baek kitelien [6], arrihr- 
cuisine. 

back settlement [96], arriere- 
magasin. 

baekwoods [21], campemenis 
or colonies dans les jorits vierges^ 
terrains de dSfrichement, forUs cU- 
frichies du nouveau monde. 

bandbox [69], carton. 

bannei^-oarrier [40], porte- 
banniire. 

battered [98], bosseli. 

be (to). * He was not to ' 
[18], il ne devait pas. * The 
lion-killer was to stand' [22], le 
tueur de lions devait se tenir. • If 
you are to be miserable' [104], si 
vous devez itre {/il faut que vous 
soyez) malheureux. * Had it not been 
for' [106], «'«J////, jflffj. * Empires 
that are to be' [105], empires d 
venir, empires fiUurs. * Be it ever 
so perfect ' [8], si (or quelque) par- 
faite qu^elle soit^ tant parfaite soit- 
die. 

bear (to) (of ice) [7], porter 
(v. n. ), supporter. * Beyond bear- 
ing' [loi], d'une manitre insup^ 
portable. * Bear with me * [loi], 
excusez-moif aya patience. [112], 
souffrir. 

beat [131], spScialitiy genre^ 
idies habituelles. 

become (to) is very frequently 
translated by the reflective form of 
the following verb. * Becoming 
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interested' [53], ^itant intiressi, 
^intiressanty prenant intirit. * Be- 
came known ' [53], se fit con- 
naStre, *To become detached* 
[7], se ditticher, 

bed. • To go to bed * [30], se 
caucker. 

belomTv aU'dessous de. *No 

woman dresses below herself* 

[124], aucunefemme ne s^habillede 

manih'e d parattre au-dessous de sa 

position sociale. 

be-powdered [67], poudri^ 
convert de poudre. 

be-pralsed [i3i]« accabli d'i- 
loges outris. 

benr-brown. *Were burnt 
to a berry-brown * [98J, itaient 
hdlis {brdlis) au point d* avoir la 
couleur d*une baie {de genivrier), 

beseeclilnfflj [23], dun air 
suppliant. 

best (the) [107], ce qtiil y a de 
mieux. * He had best keep his 
opinion to himself* [107], ee quil 
a de mieux d /aire e' est degarderson 
opinion pour lui-mime, 

bestowed [53], donni, * An- 
ticipating the gratification of hear- 
ing his own name bestowed upon 
it * [53], espirant avoir le plaisir 
tP entendre donner d la mosqtUe son 
nom d lui. 

betblnk oneself (to) [127], 
imaginer^ songer, avoir tidie, 

bo jond. *■ To an extent beyond 
what ' [2], au-deld de ce que. 

bill [23], note, mitmnre {billet 
« English 'note*). [92], hache 
cPamtes, 

biUet off (to). * Were billeted 
off in' [107], recevaient (ies billets 
de logetnent pour, itaierU casemis 
dans, 

bit bj bit [98], piked pike. 

bitter oold [129], froid aigu, 
in/, rigoureux, piquant, 

black eye [106], anl poch^, 

blase. * In a blaze * [16], tout 
en/lammes. 



bllg^ht [23], brouissure, nielle, 
gelie. 

blind oneself (to) [8], 
iaveugler, firmer Ies yeux. 

blossom into (to) [i 7], fleurir 
en. * Blossomed into a,* eurent 
comme unefloraison. 

blow down. (to) [107], casser, 
briser, en/oncer, 

blue-growned [100], d la robe 
bleue. 

board and lodyinr [51L la 
table et le logement. 

bond [97], bon, billet, signature. 

booth [107], baraque, 

border [79], marche. 

border on (to) [24], approcher, 
Hre aux abords de. • 

bore [123], j«V (familiar). 

boredom [131], ennui, scie 
(familiar). 

borne do^^n [13], icrasi, 

botb [23], Vun et Pautre, 
* Both his flanks * [7], Fun et Pautre 
de sesflancs, ses deux /lanes. 

botb... and, et ... et, d la/ois, 
aussi bien que, comme. ' Both of 
fugitives and pursuers * [7], des 
/uyards aussi bien que de ceux qui 
poursuivaient. * They devour both 
men and cattle [22], Us devorent 
et ies hommes et Ies bestiaux, Ies 
hommes aussi bien que Ies bestiaux, 
*The people both hate and fear 
lions' [22], Ies gens hatssent et 
craignent Ies lions. * Both with 
buyers and with sellers ' [78), chez 
Ies acheteurs aussi bien que chez Us 
vendeurs, 

bottle Jack [123], ioume- 
broclie micanique, 

bonnd up witb (to bo) [81], se 
relier d. 

bow window (98), finitre en 
saillie, finitre cintrie. 

bo jy en/ant, * The dear boy * 
[23], ce cher en/ant. * •* Boy," said 
he' (ibid.), 'Mon en/ant; dit-U. 

branding iron [129], /er d 
flitrir. 
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brass. ' As bold as brass ' [23], 
avK un front tPairain, 

break down (to) [66], ^ef- 
fondrer, 

break from (to) [loi], ichap- 
per d, ^ichapper de, 

breast (of goose, &c.) [75], 
filet, 

breatbed tbelr last [64], ont 
rendu le dernier soupir. 

breed (to) [91], engendrer. 

brief-spoken [97], laconique, 
aux discours brefs^ aux paroles 
laconiques, 

brlnff (to) (of a thing which is 
not carried) [96], amener. [27], 
valoir, se vendre d. * To bring ac- 
tions* [87], intenter des actions, 
*To bring about' [24], ramener. 
*To bring down' [40], enUver. 
l7^]f /aire daisser, [12^]^ amener, 
/aire descendre. * To bring forth * 
[102], engendrer, reprodtdre, * To 
bring nearer' [36], rapprocher, 
* To bring out ' [6$], /aire sortir, 
tirer, * To bring up,* elever, 

broad-footed [106], aux lafges 
pieds. 

broke in upon [63], firent ir- 
ruption dans. 

bnllyiniT [i3o]» Ifrutal, grossier. 

bumplnflr* 'The bumping of 
the vessel continued ' [30], le 
vaisseau continuait d recevoir des 
chocs, d se heurter contre des 
obstacles. 

bunflrle (to) [18], s'y prendre 
mal, /aire de mauvaise besogne. 

bnm up (to) [130], ^en- 
flammer. 

burned down or bnminsr 
[59], bHili ou incendii. 

bosby-wtalskered [84], aux 
ipais /avoris, 

but, ne.,.que,seulement. 'It can- 
not but be accounted natural ' [40], 
on ne peut que le consider er comme 
naturel. * Would find him but' 
[45], ne trouverait en lui que. 
♦Had I but served God' [64], si 



feusse send Dieu, si /avals seule- 
ment servi Dieu. * But few execu- 
tions take place ' [54], il n^y a que 
{il ne se /ait que) peu d^exicutions. 
but is sometimes a relative pro- 
noun including a negation. ' But 
has heard ' [8$], qui fCa pas en- 
tenduparler. *Not a mountain- 
pass but there lay a group ' [46], 
peu un difiU de montagne oi^ 1/ fiy 
edt pas {qui ne cacAdt) quelque 
groupe. * On principles on whidi I 
do not know but what I should ad- 
vocate it myself [82], d'aprh des 
principes tels que je ne pourrais 
guh'e ne pas le di/endre moi-mime. 
But corresponds therefore to que 
ne as well as to ne que ; the nega- 
tion, however, may be included in 
another word, such as sans. * But 
his fingers itched ' [106], sans que 
les doigts lui diniangeassent. * But 
for Mrs. Sydney's entreaties * [96], 
sans Us supplications de madame 
Sydney ; n^eussent iti les instance de 
madame S. 

by doiniT so [98], en faisant 
ainsi, par Id. 

b J tbls time [98], d ce temps, 
alors. [100], en ce moment, d 
Pheure qiiil est. 

by [58, 88], d cbti de, prls de. 

by day [9], durant lajoumie. 
* By the day ' [83], pour la {d la) 
joumie. 

by [128],^^. 'By far* [115], 
de beaucoup. 

by no means [75], nullement. 

by the by [23], d propos. 

by the way [23, 98], chemin 
faisant. *By the way' [113], d 
propos, * ** By the way," he added,* 
^A propos,^ ajouta-t-il. 

by way of [6], par manih^e de. 

by myself [23], seul. * By 
itself [35], isoliy seul, unique. 

by me [4], de man /ait, par ma 
faute. 

by-path [29], chemin de tra- 
verse, sentier. 
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call (to) [96], passer cAez, faire 
visite h, 

oall-boj [107], garfon de 
service pour Pappel des vaihtres, 

eallout (to) [ii9]i provoquery 
appeler. 

ean, oouldy before an English 
compound infinitive, must be trans- 
lated by the corresponding tense of 
the verb pauvoir, 'Who could 
have done this ?' [23], quiest-cequi 
a pu /aire cela ? 

eaOff oonld (when moral power 
or skill is implied), savotr. * No 
man could better ' [60], nul homme 
nesavait mieux. 

canopj (to) [no], couvrir 
comme cTun dais, 

caro for (to) [67], iemr h. 
•One does not care about' [113], 
on ne tient pas d, on est indif- 
ferent {t. 

oaniaffe aii4 four [115], 
voiture {Equipage) a quatre chevaux. 

oarrled. * I was carried in ' 
[3o]» l^ vagues me jetirent sur le 
rivage. * Prevented me from 
being carried out again' [30], 
m'emp^chirent d'itre rejeti dans 
" les flats, * Had me carried * [30], 
mefitporter. 

carry back (to) [48], reporter 
en arrOre, carried back (to be) 
[67], se reporter en arrih^e^ faire 
un retour sur, 

case. ' As the case might be ' 
[107], selon les circonstances. 

cast [40], couU, 

catcli (to). 'Caught me to his 
breast' [23], me souleva ^ la 
hauteur de sa poitrine. * To catch 
lip ' [96], se saisir de, iemparer de, 
prendre. 

catdom [121], la gent filine, 

caterwanUiiir* * Soothed by 
the sweet lullaby of — '[121], berce 
par le doux miaulement des chats. 

oaufflitiip \;j'ii,pris,engagi,loui, 

S 



[40], cotte de 
[46], lutte 



cbaln armour 

mailles. 
cbance contest 

amende par le hasard, 

* cbance (to) to meet,' rencon- 
trer par hasard, * If you chance 
to meet' [83], x'i/ vous arrive 
de renconirer. 

cbanflre (to) [64], commuer. 

cbap [106], gaillard, compare, 

cbaracter. * In the character 
of [53]» diguisi en, 

cbatter scandal [60], midire 
{dire du mal) de son prochain. 

ctaeck. * To give check ' [89], 
mettre en ichec, faire ichec cL, 

ctaeckmate (to) [89], faire 
ichec et mat, mater, 

cbUd-steaUnr (for) [98], pour 
dStournement d^ enfant, pour avoir 
voU un enfant. 

* cblp (to) from the shell ' [122], 
sortir de la coquille en la faisant 
iclater, 

cblp of tbe old block (he 
was a) [106], U tenait de son pire, 
U itait le fits de son pire, il chassait 
de race, 

choose (te)p seplaire h, * We 
may choose to ' [40], il nous con- 
znendra de, nous voudrons bien. 
' This great leader of the fashion 
chose to acknowledge' [107], ce 
grand oracU de la fashion seplut d 
reconnaitre, il plut (il convint) h ce 
grand , . , 

csbop. * Making a distant chop 
in the air ' [98], donnant d distance 
un coup de couteau dans Pairy 
tranchant d distance Pair avec son 
couteau, 

csbopped \Afi\iCoupi dVemporte* 
piice. 

ctaopstlck [75], baguette. 

circuit, [57], circonfirence, 
[69], tourtUe des magistrals. (The 
usage does not exist in France; 
the word has therefore no cor- 
responding meaning in French.) 
[113], Awr. 
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olreiiinstaBces[i24], position 
de fortune, moyens, 

claim (to) [87], avoir la prk" 
tention de. 

' ctoar (to) a way '[114], otwrir 
(diblayer) unchemin. * To clear out' 
[123], seretirer, diblayer le terrain. 

dock-dial [40], cadran d^hor- 
loge. 

cloek-towor [40], tour d^hor- 
loge, 

dodliopper [122], manant, 
rustre. 

dose (to) [40], sefermer, [114], 
se reneofUrer. * To close in * [7], se 
resserrer, envelopper, sefermer. * To 
be close upon * [i 14], serrer de prh. 

olotbe in (to) [42], vitir de. 

dotli-jard sbaft [92], flhhe 
tongue {flkke de la longueur duyard 
en usage pour mesurer le drap), 

coast-line [128], littoral. 

cocked bat [16], chapeau h 
comes. 

codiTor [io6]« btitor^ rustre. 

come bj (to) [97], acquirir, 
gagtter. [98], passer. * To come 
down to* [16], arriverjusqt^h^itre 
transtnis par tradition. [gS]jtomder 
dessus. * To come home * [24], ren- 
trer. * Came in on me ' [30], sepri- 
cipita sur mot. *To come out* 
[106], sortir. * To come to terms ' 
[48J, en venir d un arrangement. 

comfortable [129], ^ son aise^ 
qui jouit de son Inen-itre. *To 
make one comfortable' [125], 
gdter {cajoler) quelqt^un, 

command [24], empire. ' To 
have the command of words ' [102], 
aivoir les mots it sa disposition. 

commanding [24, '58], im- 
posant. 

oonunendation [23], Uoge. 

commoner [56], proUtaire. 

common placcp lieu commun. 

eompasA (to) [103], faire le 
tour de, 

compose oneself (to) [95], 
s^arranger^ 



composure of carriagre [123] 
maintien calme. 

concern [64], interit, preoccu- 
pation. 

concoct (to) [96], concevoir^ 
dresser un plan. 

confer upon (to) [38], conferer 
h. 

confidence [96], confiance. 
* He reached such a pitch of — ' 
[96], Hen vint d un tel degri de. 

consequentially [122], avec 
importance^ d*un air important. 

consider (to) [82], riflichir. 

consideration \^e^yicompense. 

consist of (to) [75], consister en. 

conspicuously [107], d^une 
manitre nette et ividente. 

consummate desert. * With a 
consciousness of — ^ [104], cevec la 
conscience qi^il n^a que ce qu^il 
mirite. 

contend (to) [i], se battre^ 
lutter. * Contending which should 
pass first * [66], se battant h qui pas- 
serait d'abord. 

continue (to) [62], continuer 
devvvre. 

contrive (to) [82, 115], trouver 
moycn de, i arranger de manih-e h. 

convenience [108], commodity. 

convey (to) [127], communi- 
quer. 

cool. * How cool that woman 
is* [107], comme cette femme est 
sans gine, a de Paplolnb. 

coolest [65], avec le plus de 
sang-froid. 

copperbued [123], cuivrL 

corn-brandy [76], eau de vie 
de grains. 

costermonffcr [115I, mar- 
chand ambulant ; marchand de 
fruits, de poissons, ^c. 

countenance. * How looks 
her — * [103], quelle est sa physiono- 
mie 9 quelle mine a-t-elle? [123], 
expression, physionomie. 

country town [23], vUle de 
province^ 
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country ffentleinan [24, 104], 
gentilhommecampagiiard^gentill&tre 
depravince, 

coarse [8], vme, carrih^e. ' In 
course of formation' [82], en 
train de se constituer, en voie de 
formation. 

confer (to) [130], se blottir^ se 
tapir, 

* orack of doom * [67], PJcrouie- 
mefit finals la fin des si^cles, le 
jugement dernier, 

criss-cross [123], en croix. 

crowd in (to) [63], arriver en 
foule. 

cut (to) [107], se retirer de 
(rompre avec, planter Ih) quelqu^un. 
* To cut asunder* [19], trancher^ 
dichirer. * Cut down * [32], ter- 
rasse^ ahaitu {moissonni), 'To 
cut off* [91], siparer, priver. 



dandle (to) \7.(>\dorlotery bercer. 

dapper couplets [60], strophes 
iligantes^ couplets simtllants, 

darliniT [109], chiri^ favori, 

dasb througrli (to) [24], se 
pricipiterf silancer h trovers, *To 
dash in' [113], interrompre vive- 
nient. 

daj. * A better day * [79], des 
jours meilleurs. 

day by day [41 ], de jour en jour, 

day's work [9], joumie de 
travail J joumJe, 

deadened [130], amortiy iteint, 

deal witb (to) [25], trailer, 
• To deal blows ' \^^[i frapper^ 

dealiniT [60], occupation, 

dear (my) [23], nion cker en- 
fant, (Mon cher^ my dear fellow, 
is somewhat vulgar, and is only 
used between very intimate friends. ) 

dear, dear I [23], mon Dieul 
malheur! misiricorde I 

dear OodI [57], mon Dieul 
(not vulgar in French). 



debating body [97], socUti de 

conferences. 

deck (on) [30], sur lepont, 
decoy (to) [32], attirer, 
deer [49], gibier, 
dellt [23], faience de Delft, 
deliver oneself over (to) 

[63]* se rendre, iabandonner d, 
deny (to) [56], refuser, 
depart (to) [43], Charter, 
derive (to) [61], diriver^ tirer. 
despatoli (to), dip^cher^ expt- 

dier. [54], exicuter, 

destitute [98], destitute dinuK 
die (to). 'He died himself* 

[52], il est mort de sa belle mart, 

il est mort de lui-mime, il est crevL 
die away (to) [22], iUeindre 

peu hpeu. [121], s^iteindre^ mourir, 
dilapidated [96], en mauvais 

Stat. 

dine out (to), diner en ville, 

* To dine out in the country ' [73], 
diner h la campagne, 

disability [82], incapacity, 

discount, escompte, *He is 
at a discount' [1 23], il ne vaut 
pas cker, 

disbearteninff [17], decoura^ 
geant. 

dispute (to) [82], contester. 

distressed^ * Were exceedingly 
distressed' [32], souffraient exces' 
sivement, 

ditcb-side (by the) [69], au 
bord du fossi, 

do (to), faire (to avoid repeating 
the main verb). * He cut me, as he 
had done others before ' [24], il m^a 
plants Idy comme il avail dijcL fait 
dautres. This idiomatic use of 

* faire * is of course the same as the 
English * to do,' but it is much less 
frequent. In most cases the verb 
must be repeated. *I can wait 
till you do' \22i\1 je saurai attendre 
que tu comprennes, * So few of us 
do* [113], si peu d*entre nous le 
savent, 

do, did (used to give emphasis). 
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' Do beat me ' [23], hattez-moi done, 

* I did speak/ fai en effet parli. 

* If you did return ' [59], si vous 
y parvenieZf si vous riiussissiez d 
reioumer en effet chez vous. 

do talkiniT (to) [97], ftre 
occupi h (ioccuper de) parler. 

do (to), conventr^ Hre con- 
venable, falloir^ oiler, * A shake 
would not do ' [60], ce tC est pas une 
secausse qtCU fallait, * What will 
do very well* [18], ce qui pent con- 
venir tris bien. 

do awaj witb (to) [107], 
nigliger, abolir^ rejettr. *To do 
a service' [127], rendre un ser- 
vice, *To do without' [73], se 
passer de, 

doff-oairt [115], char-h-bancs h 
deux roues. 

dogvod [92], bourru, revhhe. 

dono. 'I have done' [126], 
faifinifje n^aiplus rien d dtre. 

door. • At death's door ' [60], 
aux portes du tombeau, 

doublo-Jointed[io6], niembri 
comme deux, membru, dlacarrure 
solide, 

down [67], baiss/, ^1 was 
down * [I isltjy itais, 

down-dale [131], en avctl, 
(See np-liiU.) 

down-lilll (going) [55], roulant 
sur la descente, 

downiifflit [131], veritable, 

downward* adj. [iii], descen- 
dant. 

draff on (to) [21], tratner. 

draofflit (at a) [130], cTun 
trait. 

draw (to) [64], tirer h quatre 
chevaux. 

draw fortb (to) [118], tirer, 
/aire sortir, 

draw noar (to) [43], se rap- 
procher, 

draw nlffli (to) [85], iap- 
procher, 

draw out (to) [45], ranger en 
bataille. 



draw up (to) [106], dresser, 
icrire, composer, 

drawn up [114], rangS en 
bataille, 

drift (to) [III], dirvver, alter 
cL la dirvve, 

drink. < One drink of water ' 
[65], une gorgie d*eau, un peu 
d*eau {ce qiion peut boire en une 
fois, un coup). 

drive (to) [57, 128], conduire, 
[i 12], pousser deforce. 

drive (to), oiler en voiiure, 
* Drove in a broiling sun ' [73], 
nous ei^mes d voyager par un soleU 
ardent. * To drive to fine dinner 
parties* [107], oiler en iquipage d 
de beaux diners, 

drive on [69], en ccvant! con- 
tinuez voire rotUe I avoftcez ! fouette, 
cocker / 

driven l>aek [32], refouli, 

drone out (to) [6], bourdonner, 

droop (to) [85], sepencher, 

drop (to) [98], laisser tomber. 

drop off (to) [109], tomber, 

drop into (to) [24], se Jeter d, 
descendre h, 

drum (to), tambouriner. [21], 
seriner (familiar). 

duck-ffun [123], canardiire, 

dyinff konr [23], heure de la 
mart, heure dernitre. 



earl J [i], reculi, \i%\ premier, 

'earl J Roman history* [14], 
histoire de Rome antique^ primitive ; 
histoire Ikgendaire de Rome, * The 
earliest historians * [14], les premiers 
historienSf les historiens les plus 
anciens, [lOo], primaturi. [105], 
de bonne heure, h une piriode an- 
cienne, 

earnest [97], plein de zile, 
sMeux. * In good earnest * [96], 
risolument, sirieusement. 

earnest (to be in) [23], vouloir 
sirieusement, * He was not in 
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earnest' [So], ii ne parlaii pas 
sirieusement. 

ebb (to) [95], decliner^ ^Scouier, 
se retirer. 

ebbiniT and flowing [58], 
fiux et reflux. 

eltber. < On either side ' [32], 
des deux parts^ de Vun et de P autre 
c6U. 

vtMxvt%p (to) [121], sortir^ 
surgir, 

emnlatliiff [32], tmule de^ ri- 
valisattt avec, 

enact (to) [2], ordanner, arriter, 
^dieter, 

encumbered [24], grevi de 
dettes or d* hypothiques. 

enforce (to ) [2 1 '[tfaire respecter, 
contraindre d observer. 

enrage (to) (attention) [34], 
attirer. 

Snrllsb-bullt. BnflTlUb-en- 
i^ed [3], de construction anglaise^ 
pourvu de Machines angiaises. 

engross (to) [24], s'emparerde, 
accaparer. 

engrossed [57], prioccupi, 

ei^oj (to) [74], prendre avec 
plaisir. * He enjoyed his dinner 
immensely* [52], U mangea son diner 
avec grand plaisir^ avec un grand 
appitU. [9 1], jouir de, avoir. 

enoogrli. *" Sure enough ' [29], 
assuriment. 

entertain at dinner (to) 
[107], donner h diner. 

entice into (to) [23], engager h. 

entry [23], article {d^un livre 
de commerce). 

ewpy (to) [49], remarquer, di- 
couvrir. 

even-songr [S'L Phymne du 
soir, laprih'e du soir. 

ever after [65], pour toujours. 

eTcr-recurrinsT [ii5]» p^rio- 
dique. 

ever since [65], depuis le temps 
iloigni oti. 

everybody that [106], tous 
crux qui, chacun de ceux qui. 



every now and then [13], de 
temps it. autre. 

every one of them [40], 
chacun, tous et un chacun, tous sans 
exception. 

werj other combatant [114], 
un comdattant sur deux. 

every way [25], deUnUema- 
nOre, dans tous les sens. 

every word of it [65], aupied 
de la lettre. 

evince (to) [23, 97], manifester. 

execution [107], saisie mobi- 
lih^e. 

expected. 'The animals are 
expected to leap in' [13], onpense, 
(on esp^re, on ? attend d ce que) les 
atnmaux sauteront. 

extent [105], degr^, point. 

eye. *With an eye to* [97], 
ayant Fonl ouvert sur. 



fkbrio [19, 72], construction, 
Edifice. 

fkde out (to) [130], i&vanauir. 

fUl (to) [24, 96], manquer, 
ichouer. 

faXL back (to) [i 14], se retirer, 
se replier. 

• tan (to) its way through * [77], 
voter d trovers, traverser d tire 
d'aile. 

fancy stationer [23], mar- 
chand d^ articles defantaisie. 

far oif [93], au loin. 

'flu* unlihe to them' [103], 
die ne leur ressetnble nullement. 

Hure [41], nourriture. 

farm (to) [96], prendre d ferme. 

feast [56], festin. 

fed on [61], nourri de, 

fee-simpley franc-alleu. 'Ac- 
knowledging the fee-simple to be 
in J. for ever ' [106], reconnaissant 
d J. le droit de proprUtk absolu et 
perpituel. 

feUow. 'Poor fellow!' [21], 
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le patevre gargofty le pauvre homme, 
* A very pleasant fellow * [i 13], un 
charmant gargon. * Little merry 
fellow' [iiy],genti/ petit drS/g. 

feUow-belnr [129], semblable. 

fellow-oreatnres [19], sem- 
blables, 

fellon^-lixards [61], les lizards 
ses semblabUs, ses pareils. 

fellow-men [61], semblables. 

* fellow-worker together with 
God* [19], assocti d rceuvre de 
Dim, 

female friend (a) [64], une dame 
de ses amies. (The word * femelle ' in 
French only applies to the females 
of animals. ) * A female poor rela- 
tion' [124], une parente pauvre. 

feteb (to) [123], valoir^ se 
vendre, 

teWf peu, * There are but few ' 
[64], il fCen est que peu. * A few 
minutes* [64], quelques minutes. — 
rare^ peu nombreux. * One of the 
few good ministers' [64], un des 
rares bons ministres. 

flb [23, 113I, mensonge, blague, 
menterie (familiar). 

• flfiTlit (to) a battle' [82], Ivvrer 
bataille. * To fight the battles of 
one's country ' [64], combattre pour 
son pays. *ThelDattle was obsti- 
nately fought ' \(^\ la bataille fut 
obstinie^ on se batttt avec obstination. 

find fault witb (to) [82], 
trouver mauvais, trouver d redire d. 

firm. * You speak very firm ' 
[4], ^estjoli ce que vous dites IcL, 

fire [59]} incendie. 

fire (to) [44], f aire feu. [47], 
fairefeu, tirer des coups de fusil. 
*The fatal gun was fired' [94], 
le coup de canon fatal fut tir?. 
[no], tirer, mettre lefeu h. *To 
fire off' [24], lancer, darder. 

fired into [59], fusUli. 

first-rate [18], de premiire force, 
excellent, distingui. 

fitted [32], fait pour, adapti h, 
"opre d. [lyy], bon pour. 



fixed bayoneta (witl]^) [59], 
la baionnette au bout du fusil. 

fiagr (to) [73], s'ajfdisser. 

flat-scenes [40], coulisses du 
fond, toiles defond. 

flincb (to) [20], faiblir, cider, 

fllngr open (to). *■ Were flung 
open ' [53], s'ouvrirent tout-d-coup. 
[72], s'ouvrir largement. 

flinflT off (to) [30], Jeter, se di- 
pouiller de, 

^fio^riniT off nothing but ver- 
dure' [58], iichappantd^une masse 
de verdure. 

flnsb (to) [122\, grossir, 

fly out (to) [24], faire des 
sorties, se mettre en colh'e. 

fly-driver [98], cocher de ca- 
briolet ; cocker de voiture de place. 

for [2, 44, 99], pendant. • For 
hours' [30], pendant des heures 
entih'es, depuis plusieurs heures, 
[131], pendant des heures efttih^es, 

for [107], d cause de. 

for ever and ever [i 18], pour 
toujours, pour {ft) jamais. 

• force (to) his way' [66], iouvttr 
un chemin par la force. 

fortune-teller [115], diseur 
de bonne aventure. 

fond of (to be) [23, 124], aimer, 
tenir d. * To be fond of a rubber ' 
[125], aimer d faire la partie {un 
robre). 

foot [7], infanterie. 

foz-like. ' With a fox-like face ' 
[130], d la figure de rettard. 

free-bom [56], nilibre. 

firesb firom [96], fratchement 
arrivi de, tout frais dibarqui de,. 
[109], venant de quitter, quittant d 
peine. 

flret (to) [23], pleurer. 

frolic about (to) [II *j\,foldtrer. 

from [122], d. [40], par^ 
d^apris. [126], par. [i], par 
suite de, en consiquence de. [20], du 
haut de. 

from ... to [27], depuis . « . 
jusqu^d, de , , , d. 
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firom aye to aire [iii]» dans 
une succession de sihcles. 

firont [57], facade, 

ftill liiTlit of day [29], plein 
jour, 

• All! in our faces ' [66], en plein 
visage. 

fnll speed (at), h toute vapeur, 
[47], petidant quails couraient au 
grand galop. 

ftill snpplj [66], ample prom- 
sion. 

fmii * To make fiin of ' [22], plai- 
sanler, se moquerde. [40], animer, 
/aire rire. 

Airnlslied n^ltli [108], gamide. 

Airtber. ' If he does not long 
to exercise it further* [99]» s^i^ 
n^aspire pas ^ Pexercer plus am- 
plenient. 'Further truths* [99], 
d^autres viritis, 

fnasv fracas^ bruit, *A great 
fuss is made ' [54], il se fait beau- 
coup d^embarras. 



cab [102], blague (familiar). 

irabbUniT [87J, baragouinant, 

pallleraskiiis [87], chausses. 

ga,tber (to) [123]. recevoir, 

ireneral sbop [98], boutique 
ou Von vend de tout, 

irenteel [84], comme ilfaut. 

irentleman (a jonngr), [23] 
unjeune homme. 

irentleman performer [39], 
un exicutant comme il fauty un 
amateur. 

crentle woman [124], femme 
conune il faut. 

gentry [49], messieurs. 

German Oeean [63], la Mer du 
Nord. 

iret (to), cnjoir, *To get' or 
* acquire ' being the original mean- 
ing of ^/i^^r^, a number of idioms 
into which * to get ' enters, are to 
be translated by avoir, • Though 



I get a few ' [4], quandfen aurais 
quelques-unes, * That had got only 
one leg' [52], qui n^avait qu^une 
patte. * To get credit for' [106], 
avoir du credit pour, Hre considiri 
{honori) pour, * When he should 
get * [106], quand il aurait, quand 
il atteindrait, 

iret (to), acquMr, obtenir^ rece- 
voir. 'Whoever has once got 
knowledge' [99], quiconque a une 
fois acquis la science. *We get 
different ideas of it' [99], nous 
en obtenons (tirons) des id^es di/-' 
ferentes. * Never get any education 
at all ' [6], ne refoivetit absolument 
aucune education, * To get by 
heart' [6], apprendre par comr, 

* Could be got ' [9], put se trouver, 

* To get hold of [6], s*emparer de, 
influencer, 

to g'et (causative). 'He got 
them to draw up a prescription ' 
[106], it leur fit icrire une ordon- 
nance. ' To get well paid ' [54], 
se faire bien payer, Hre rimunirS 
largement, 

iret (to) an inchoative (to show 
the passage from one state into 
another). * To get into a scrape * 
[105], ^engager dans {fattirer) de 
mauvaises affaires ; se mettre dans 
Vembarras. 'To get into a dis- 
pute' [106], s^ engager dans une 
querelle. ' To get into trouble ' 
[18], se mettre dans Vembarras, 
avoir des difficultis, * It will get 
into a ballad * [65], on en fera une 
ballade, elle se transformera en 
ballctde. 'It was getting late' 
[29], il se faisaii tard. * To get 
tired' [115], se lasser, se fatiguer. 
'To get wet,' se mouiller, 'The 
box hJEid got wet with — ' [38], la 
boSte itait trempie de. 'Which 
gets knocked about ' [40], qu^on 
chasse de cbti et dautre, qu^on 
abimede coups, 

iret (to), with prepositions. 
' To get at * [130], connattrc, s'in- 
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former eUy savotr, 'To get on' 
[31], avancer^ riussir, *To get 
out ' [1 1 3], se tirer de. * To get up ' 
[9» 3 1]» ^^ ^^' [1 23], pravoquer^ 
exciter. *To get under' [106], 
vaincrtf abattre, 

fflinoi«ok[io7], babiole^joujouy 
bagatelle. 

irlpsieB of all work [115], 
bohimiens pour {d) tout /aire. 

gird up (to) [46], retrousser. 

glv© (to) [51], accorder, *To 
give a shriek' [100], jeter un 
cri de terreur. 

'giTO a present (to)' [23] is a 
tautology, and can only be trans- 
lated into French by Jaire un pri- 
sent. Compare ' to take prisoner, ' 
faire prisonnier; * to ask a ques- 
tion,' faire une question ; * to fight 
a battle,' donner or livrer bataSle^ 
etc. 

give in (to) [29], c/der, ac- 
cider, 

give out (to) [122], manquer, 

give up (to) [64], abandonneTy 
ripudier. [106], renoncer d, 

flTlTO way (to) [40], faire place 
d, itre remplaci par. 

giveii to [90, 105], cubnni h, 
porti dy ^occupant de^ livri d. 

gloe-malden [IJ5], chanteuse 
de chansons joyeuses. 

glut (to) [120], assouvir, 

go (to). ' My money was all 
gone ' [98], favais dipensS tout mon 
argent ; je n^avais plus d* argent ; 
tout mon argent itait dipensi. 
* Went her own way ' [107], allait 
son cheminy faisait comme die Pen- 
tendait. 

go along (to) [115], rouler. 

go 1>y(to) [lyily passer. * In days 
gone by' [123], au temps jcuiis, 
aux jours d^autrefois. 

go fortli (to). *■ Had gone 
forth from them' [15], en itait 
sorti. [26], avancer. 

gofk*oni (to) [loi], quitter. 

go off (to). * Off goes B.' [83], 



voUd B. parti; voild B. qui 
part, 

go on (to) [35], se passery se 
pratiquer. * As if rare sport was 
going on' [9], comme si Ton iJbat- 
tail extraordinairement, 

go on (to) [41], continuer. 
[68], continuer de. [122], con* 
tinuer dialler. * To go on the cir- 
cuit ' [69], faire la toumicy alter en 
toumie. (See eironit.) <He 
never heard of a quarrel going on 
. . . but '[105], iln^entendit jamais 
parUr dune dispute entre sesvoisins, 
sans. 

go ont (to) [130], s'iteindre. 

go tbrougli (to) [65], aller 
jusqu'au bout. [67], passer par, 
faire une sirie de. 

go to sloop (to) [125], ^en^ 
dormiry faire un somme. 

go np (to) [67], se lever. 

*■ go witbout (to) one's dinner ' 
[50], se passer de diner, diner par 
cceur. 

goblln-sliapes [40], formes de 
lutins. 

Ood forbid [64], d Dieu ne 
plaise. 

goggle-ojed [40], aux gros 
yeux dfUurde tite. 

good-fellowflbip \\'^\\y bonnes 
relationSy relations amicales. 

good Inek [31], chance, bon- 
heur. » 

good-natnrod [98, 125], bieri' 
veillant, bon. 

good-will [19], bienveillancey 
consideration. 

goods [40], marchandises. 

grand stand [115], grand 
pavilion. 

gross (in the) [78], en gros. 

grow (to) [87, 125], devenir. 
'Grew fainter and fainter ' [114], 
devenait cU plus en plus faible, j'a/- 
faiblissait de plus en plus. 

grudge. *■ An old grudge ' 
[107], un vieille dent (rancune). 

gun-room [104], sainte-barbe. 
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liaoff (to) [4], rester suspendu, 

lialf-brotlior [32], frhre con- 
sanguin (if by the same father), 
frh^e utdrin (if by the same 
mother). 

liaU-ersrlnff [23], h moUU 
pleurant, les larmes auxyeux, 

luOf-diamond sbaped [40], 
en forme de demi-losange. 

bal^an-incsli (to) [40], h un 
demi-pouce pris. 

liammeved to [40], battu au 
point deUteindre, 

band. * On either hand ' [26], 
h mes cdtis, * Is at hand ' [i 1 5J, z/a 
commencer, * Hand-to-hand * [47], 
corps-ct'Corps. 'At the hands' 
[21], de la pari. 

band (to) [74], passer, Jaire 
passer, ofirir. *To hand down' 
[18], transmettre. *To hand up' 
[98], donner, iendre, remettre. 

bappen (to). ' Happened to 
hear' [29], apprit par hasard. [38], 
se trauver. * Happening to stretch 
his l^;s' [69], cUiongeant par 
hasard les jambes. 

bard [18], attentivetnent, fixe- 
ment, 

bard-foatorod [24], aux traits 
durs, 

bard labour [54], travaux 
farces. • 

bardljr so soon as [108], h 
une ipoque qui ne remonte guh^e 
qtid, d peine {guire)avant, 

baaten away (to) [34], se 
hdter de fidr, * To hasten along ' 
[57], iempresser {eourir) le long 
de. 

bave (to) (of eatables, drink, 
^.)\l(i\» prendre, 

bave (to) (used to avoid repe- 
tition of the main verb), faire. 
* As I have* [71], cotnme moi 
r at fait. 'Ai mine has' [71], 
comme a fait le mien. 

(to) (as a cansative), 



fttirc. * Had their clothes made' 
[2], faisaient faire leurs vitements. 
♦Had me carried' [30], me fit 
porter. 

bavo (to), used in the perfect 
(*had') to express supposition. 

* Had all his men fought ' [7], si 
tons ses hommes avaient combattu. 

* Had it not been for ' [106], sans, 
n'eAt iti. 'Had he known' 
[112], iil avait (eUt) su. 

bajrlob [29], meule defoin. 

be tbaty be wbo [11, 50], 
celui qui. 

be or sbe Is safe [107] (this 
construction is not admitted in 
French), cette personne-ld est hors 
datteinte, cette personne-lh tCest 
plus discutcdfle. 

bead mail [9], chef. 

bear of (to) [40, 74, 98], en- 
tendre parler de. 

bearty [34], robuste, vigou- 
reux. 

boed (to) [120], prendre garde d, 
faire attention d. 

belp (to). < He could not help 
listening ' [24], il ne pouvait sem- 
picherdicouter. \\2.e^, servir. 

belp on (to) [77J, favoriser, 
pousser it. 

benee, d*ici. 'Years hence' 
[65], dans bien des annies, dans les 
dges d venir. 

bere [23], que void. 

bere and tbere [9, 59, 88, 
123], f<i et /a, par-ci par-lit. 

bereafter [24], ci-apris. 

bifb maaa [67], grand* messe. 

blfb-minded [i], aJtier, fter. 

blf:b^teppinr [107], au pas 
superbement allongL 

biffber and blgrber [61], de 
plus en plus. 

Wat (to) [3], suggh'er, faire re- 
marquer. 

bla. « Those lips of his ' [65], 
ses Ihnres. 

bla own [93], le sien, la sienne^ 
d Uti, d elle, *A game of his or 
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her own ' [89], um partie ou U (or 
elle) est intiressi. 

lioarse tliroat [121], enroue- 
ment, 

bold (to) [84], considirer, *■ Is 
held to be vulgar' [84], est con- 
sidJrS comme vulgaire. * To hold 
one's peace ' [98], se taire. * I 
held my peace in confusion ' [98], 
je restai ititerditf je me tus tout 
conftis. 

bold baob (to) [104], itre en 
retard. 

bold fortb (to), \2d^pirarery 
discourir, 

borne [71], foyer, [93], foyer 
domestique, [ 1 1 6 J, int^rieur, chez soi. 
[25], chez eux. [31], voire chez- 
vous, voire intirieur. * To their 
homes' [129], chez eux, [8], h 
ViniSrieur^ chez lui. 

borne (at), chez moi^ chez toi^ 
&c. *The nation at home' [18], 
la nation chez elle. [65], dans la 
nUre pairie. 

bomov ' To bring home ' [93], 
appliquer. 

bomespun [106], fUi (manu- 
facture) chez lui,grossier, en toile de 
manage. [92], vulgaire, 

borne use [40], consommation 
intirieure. 

borse-elotb [98], housse de 
cheval, 

borse fprenadlers [44], grena- 
diers h cheval. 

bonse-top [121], fatte dune 
tnaison. 

bover ronnd (to) [47], vol- 
tiger {rSder) autour de. 

boir far[l4],y«J^M'^ii:, jusqu^h 
quel point. 

bow beartlly [50], avec quelle 
ardeur, avec quelle chaleur, avec 
quel zkle, 

boDf ▼ery mncb [72], combien, 
h quel degri, d quel haut degri, 

boiveverf quelque. * However 
frequently repeated' [37], quelque 
friquemment qu^elles fussent ri- 



pities, 'However thinly plated' 
[40], quelque mince que soit U 
placage. * However ugly ' [24], 
quelque laide (si laide) qiidU soit, 
toute laide qt^elle est, 

bmnbocr [87, 107], tromperUy 
farce ^ blague (fam). 

Immoar [24, 36], humour, 
humeur. (Cf. the adj. ^humoriste.) 
The French humeur, besides its 
original meaning, liquid, humours 
of the body (especially bad hw- 
mours\ means natural or cu:cidental 
disposition^ temper; taken abso- 
lutely, bcui temper, bad humour, 
bad or impatient disposition, ca- 
price, fancy, whim; lastly, *cette 
plaisanterie, ce vrai comique, 
cette urbanity, ces saillies qui 
echappent k un homme sans qu'il 
s'en doute, et que les Anglais ap- 
pellent humour^ — (Voltaire). In 
this sense it is not unfrequently 
met with in the literature of the 
17th and 1 8th centuries. 

bnndreds [107], des centaines 
de livres, 

bantlnff-gTonnd [58], terrain 
(pays) de chasse. 

burl into (to) [112], pricipiter, 
rejeter, 

bnrry down (to) [no], se 
pricipiter, descendre h la hdte, 

burry into (to) [98], se h&ter 
d^entrer dans. 



*if the domestic buildings 
would not seem' [108], ^il 
faut dire que les maisons d'' habi- 
tation ne parattraient pas. * If 
it costs us double ' [23], quand elle 
nous coHterait (nous coutdt-elle) le 
double, 

if not [4], sinon, 

if possible [96], si cela Uait 
possible ; j'j/ y avail mqyen^ (Si 
possible is not French.) 
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If so [14], s^U en est ainsi. 

if you plMUM [61, 76], excusez" 
tntfL 

Import (to) [91], stgnifier^ im- 
piiquer, 

Imjirewi (to), impyessionner. 

ImpreasiTe [112], frappatU^ 
(mouvant. 

Improre (to) [37], petfec- 
tionner, 

iB. * to be clothed in * [87], ^/re 
vitu de, * Clad in ' [130], ve/u de. 
* In which ' [64], donty de laquelle, 
' to consist in ' [6], consister h. 

In oonrse of ttme [17], avec 
le temps y hiefttSt. 

in-doors [106], chez ltd. 

VUdXtk [85], par ntafoi. 

In ratio irltb [61], en raison 
de^ en proportion de. 

In return for [45], en retour de, 

ixk, adv. ' The harvest was in ' 
[12], la moisson itait rentrie. 

In, as a prefix. (See un.) 

ln4oed [99], riellementj vrai- 
ment. 

Indulco In (to) [83], se donner, 
sepermettre,sekUsser alter a manger. 

Infbrmatlon [24, 36, 40], 
savotr^ connatssanee^ lumHres. 

fnwfMWirlty [2], d^faut de si- 
curitiy U pen de sicuriti. 

Instance [41], exemple. 

UwtUled [6], inadque. 

Intended [93], destini. 

Interest [107], protection. 

Into. 'To change into' [23], 
changer en., 

Intrude em (to), imposer. 
' They are scarcely questions to in- 
trude on ' [83], ce sont Id des ques- 
tions doni an ne doit pas im- 
portuner. 

Involved [80], engagi. 



JadL of an trmdeS) homme h 
toutfairey factotum. 



Japanned [67], vemi, bronzS. 

Job, coupy mauvais coup^ entre- 
prise, besogfie. [54], besogtie. 

Join In (to), prendre part d, en 
itre. *He joined in the plan' 
[4], il prit part au mauvais coup, 
ilfut de Pentreprise. [102], prendre 
parth. 

Joint stock bank [97], banque 
par actions^ societi anonyme de 
banque. 

JoUy [54], aimable. 

Jump over (to) [55], sauter 
pardessus. 

Jnst, done. * Just consider ' [5], 

vo}fez done, considerez done, re- 

flichissez done d. 'Excepting just 

one' [104], d V exception d'un 

seul, 

Jnst as [42], au mometit mime 
oil. 

Jnst at present [123], en 
moment. 

Jnst now [70], en ce moment. 



keen-eyed [i 18], auxyeuxper- 
(ants (clairvoyants). 

keep (to) [2], entretenir, avoir 
d son service. [51], priserver de. 
[97], garder. [7], se dinger, 
rester, *He kept me at school' 
[78], U me fit alter d Ncole -, 
a me fit fi-iquenter Vicole. * He 
kept hospitality' [78], il itait has- 
pitalier pour, il receiMut. 'To keep 
live stock' [122], iUver des ani- 
maux donustiques. 

keep back (to) [loi], icarter^ 
/aire reenter. 

keep down (to) [36], retenir^ 
mocUrer. 

keep on (to) [106], continuer 
de. 

keep ovt of (to) [91], tensr 
Hoigni de, tenir d distance de. 

keep np (to) [15], continuer, 
entretenir^ maiHtenir. *To keep 
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np a show of dignity' [21], garder 
{sauver) les apparences de la di- 
gniti, 

klok (to). 'To kick a goose 
over a precipice' [122], jeter une 
oie dans un pricipke en lui don- 
nant un coup de pied (^ coups de 
pied). 

kloksbaw [81], bagatelUy 
niaiserie, ^/a^^(pop.) 

knook down (to) [30], jeter 
par terrcy renverser. 

* knock-down argument' [81], 
argument dScisif^ ireintant (pop. ) 

knocking [107], coups de mar- 
teau. 

know flrom (to) [83, 89, 96], 
distingtier, 

known. *■ He has even been 
known to ' [54], on Va mime vu. 



ladle out (to) [123, 131], 
sermry dihiter, 

lady [96], chAtelaine. 

laid bare [128], laissi h di- 
couvert. 

landed [37], territorial. 

landlord [40], proprietaire. 

lap [23], giron (never used for 
men), les genoux. 

lask (to), flagdler^ lancer des 

sarcasmes. * Which will lash him 

into a fury ' [21], qui exciteront sa 

Jitreur, qui Pexcitent au point de le 

mettre enfureur. 

last, but not least [64], un 
dernier fait^ mats ce n^est pas le 
moins important. 

last (to tke) [64] jusqu^h la 
fin. 

last (to) [34], durer. 

late [92], tardif. * Very late ' 
[130], ^ une heure avancie. 

latter (tke) [24], eelui-ci. 

lauffklng'-stook [21], objet de 
fir/^, Jouet, plastron (fam. ) 

lawn [23], gazon, pelouse. 



lay brother [64], frh'e lai. 

lay aside (to) [53], s'affranchir 
de. 

lay a spell (to) [85], jeter un 
sorty enchanter. 

leading- men [53], chefs^ per- 
sonnes influentes. 

least. * Not in the least ' [125], 
pas le moins du monde. 

left. * He had no choice left-* 
[18], il ne lui restait plus h choisir, 
il n^ avail plus de choix. * That are 
left you' [34], qui vous restent. 

* There are about a hundred left ' 
[67], U en reste une centaine. * Left 
to us ' [82], qui nous reste. ' I had 
nothing left to dispose of [98], il 
ne me restait rien que je pusse 
vendre (dont je pusse me difaire). 

* He had not a shilling left ' [106], 
il ne lui restait plus un shelling. 

let (to), laisser faire. * Let our 
friends know ' [125], faire savoir ^ 
nos amis. 

let, sign of imperative or pre- 
cative. *Let it be* [26], qj/tl en 
soil ainsi. * Let the cause engage * 
[34], que la cause attire. 

levelled fi lo], baissi. 

lie (to) [30, 46], se trouver, 
Hrcy ttre couchiy rester couchi. 
'There lay before it' [8], il y 
avaity il se trouvait devant elle. 
Etre itenduy gisir {or gire). 'Lay 
on his death-bed' [64], gisait 
sur son lit de mort. * Lay dead ' 
[22], Stait itendu mort. 

lie down (to) [25, 96], se vou- 
cher, 

ligkt up (to) [17], ienJUim- 
mer. 

like unto (to be) [23], res- 
sembler. 

likely. 'There was likely to 
t>e ' [97], il itait probable quHl y 
aurait. 

line [24], partie. [60], lignie\ 
race. 

line (to) [87], border. [96], 
doubUr, 
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UBirer bemad (to) [23], 
rester en arrth'e, trainer, 

literally, d, la lettre, 

live [67], vivanU 

living [96], binifice, 

loaflnr \^£^y faineant, 

lodflTinff-lioiuie keeper [84], 
propriitaire de maison garnie, 
*The she — ' [84], la proprti- 
taire. 

lony-tasselled [87], aux longs 
glands f aux glands cUntesuris, 

lonff-winded [131 \JUandreux^ 
iraini en longueur, 

look. 'To have a — ' [61], 
examiner^ faire utte visile d, 

look (to) [4], avoir fair, avoir 
.une mine, *How you'd look* 
[23], quelle mine tu ferais, [129], 
apparaitre, 

look askance (to) [97], re- 
garder de travers^ regarder d*un anl 
m^fiant, 

look back upon (to) [115], se 
souvenir de, 

look for (to) [30, 82], chercher, 
rechercher, [93], s^attendre d. 

look on (to) [8], regarder, Hre 
or rester spectateur, 

look oat, guet, 'Keeping a 
sharp look-out' {IZ"^, guettanilpb- 
servant) d'un osil attentif. * To keep 
a look-out ' [46], avoir Toeil au guet, 
veiller. 

look over (to) [23], chercher, 

look to (to) [loi], surveiller, 
avoir Pceil sur, 

look np (to) [98], lever les 
yeux. 

lookei^on [107], spectateur, 
tinwin, 

lose. ' At a loss what to do ' 
[loi], ne sachant que faire. 

love (to play for) [89], jouer 
pour le plaisir de jouer, jouer pour 
ionplaisir. 

low-sized [130], de petite 
faille, 

lowered [no], descendu, 

lurk (to) [87], se cacher. 



Inxnrj [37], luxe, iligance^ 
somptuositi, 

lujEiiriantly [58], richement, 

Inxorious [loS], luxueux, ami 
du luxe, 

lyinr about (to be) [95], 
trainer, 

lyinff stiU (to be) [57], re- 
poser. 



maiden aunt [125], une vieille 
fille de tante, une tante vieille JUle, 

main [no], principal. [118], 
ginSral, rSgulier, * In the main ' 
[106], en somme, en ginircU, 

maintain (to) [43], alliguer, 
affirmer, 

mainspring [77], ressort 
principal. 

make (to) [ii], rendre, 

make (to) (causative). < Things 
are made to go ' [107], on fait alter 
les c hoses. 

make direct for (to) [98], se 
dirigersur, se rendre tout droit d, 

make fast (to) [98], attacker, 

make tbe most of (to) [24], 
profiler de, tirer le meilleur parti de, 

make up to (to) [49], se 
diriger vers, 

make up one's mind (to) 
[127], prendre une rholution, se 
decider, 

manage (to) [2g], administrer, 
conduire, g^rer, [107], s^ arranger 
pour, parvenir it, 

manairement [107], gestion, 
administration, 

manners, manih-es, when the 
way of behaving in society is 
meant; mcsurs, in the sense of 
'morals.* 

many [67, 85], maint, mainte, 
'many a mother's eye* [65], 
plus d^un ail de mh^e, maint ail de 
mh-e. * Many more * [33], beaucoup 
a*autres ; maint autre, 

•" (^) [77]f ovancer. 
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mar Ob iMuit (to) [67] cUfilfr. 

marob round (to) [66], tourner^ 
faire le tour de. 

mark ye [i 18], remarqiitz bien^ 
notez Hen. 

mmrry (to), transitive, marier, 
but only in the sense of * to give 
away' (as a father marries his 
daughter), or the act of the person 
who performs the marriage cere- 
mony (as a minister or r^strar). 
*He married my sisters' [78], il 
maria mes sceurs. *To marry,' 
uxoremducerey ^^pousir. * I married 
her, she married him,'^> Vaiipousie^ 
elle Va ipousi (also/^ nie suis marii 
avec elle^ &c.). When intransitive, 
* to marry ' = se marier. 

master [23], mattre^ a title 
given to boys only at school. In 
the family they are called by their 
Christian name, and the servants 
prefix the appellation monsieur to 
it. 

master quality [36], mattresse 
qualitS, quality dominante, 

master (to) [102], se rendre 
mattre de, 

mateli (to) [130J, iaccorder 
avec. 

matriculate (to) [92], passer 
Vexamen d'tmrnatriculation, (This 
is not customary in France, the 
first public examination being the 
B.A.) 

matter [18], ckose, affaire, 

matter-of-fkot ffossip [40], 
causerie terre-h-terre^ comfnirage^ 
bavardage prosaique. 

matter of oourse [35], chose 
de droits chose toute nattirelley chose 
qui va de soi, qui va sans dire. 

may* migpht, are seldom the 
sign of the subj. mood. When 
not in a dependent sentence, they 
must be translated by pouvoir. 
* How much may be dared * [i], 
combien Von peut oser. * The latter 
might be* [31], celle-ci pourrait 
itre, *Any troups might have 



been expected to show' [41], on 
aurait pu ^attendre d ce que toute 
troupe montrdt. * It might have 
added to' [63], ceta aurait pu 
ajouter d. * You may be a hero ' 
[61], il se peut que vous soyez, 

* What might be a mistake * [53], 
ce qui pouvait itre une erreur. 

* May not be ' [131], peuvent i^Hre 
pas. * You might be humiliated' 
[104], il se pourrait que votes fussiez 
humilU. 

may, migrl&t« vouloir. *Be 
your speech as it ma/ [4], que vos 
paroles soient ce qu^elles voudront, 
quelles que soient vos paroles, * Go 
where a man may' [93], allez oik 
vous voudrezy qu^on aille oh Pon 
voudra. 

may* migrlitt auxiliaries, sign 

of subj. or conditional. 'That 

he might not be involved' [24], 

pour qu^il nef&t pas entraini^ pour 

n'itre pas entrain^. *That I 

never might grieve ' [34], pour que 

je ne regrettasse jamais^ pour ne 

jamais regretter, 'That I might 

.explain' [96], pour que fex- 

pliquasse. '^ Might not increase' 

[66], n^augmenteraient pas, 

may, mlffht, sign of precative. 

*May distant ages hear' [64], 

puissent les sikles d venir entendre, 

*May every reader have' [125], 

puisse chaque lecteur avoir, 

may be (It) [40], cela se peut^ 
peut'Hre. [100], peut-itre. 

mean (to). * He never meant 
it * [23]i il ne Pa pets fait exprh, 

meat tea [74], ThJ eucom- 
pagni (fune collation ou d*un 
souper, 

meet (to) [24], se rencontrer 
avecy se trouver avecy voir, itre 
prisenti d. * Advancing to meet 
them' [100], iavanfant d leur 
rencontre. 

meet wltli(to) \2.*j\rencontrer, 
trouver. *To be met with,* se 
trouver^ se rencontrer. 
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member [24], nunibre du parU' 
menty diputi^ reprisentant. 

mesa [i23]i ripopie (£uniliar), 
potie. 

metboiiffl&t [103], il me sem- 
blttU que, 

middle (adj.) [103], moyen^ 

mlffl&t. (See may.) 

mind. 'To make up one's 
mind' [81], sedicider^ serhoudred. 

mind (to) [130], prendre garde 
d, odserver, 

mine, tblBe, bis* l&ere, &c., 
in the English idiom 'a friend of 
mine' [52], &c, can be translated 
in three different (idiomatic) ways : 
un ami d mot (familiar), un mien 
ami (little in use), un de mes amis 
(the most usual of the three). * A 
favourite of mine ' [24], un de mes 
favoris. 

minister to (to) [39], favoriser^ 
dhfelopper (both transitive). [77], 
assister^ favoriser. 

mise (to). ' He missed the owl ' 
[52], il ne vit plus le hibou^ il 
s^aperfut que lehibou tCy itaU plus, 
* She would not miss it ' [125], elle 
ne ien apercevrait point, 

morale [96], education morale, 

more. 'A great many more ' [24, 
beaucoup d'autres encore, 

more and more [64, 86, 94, 
105], de plus en plus, 

vkormm (on tbe) [107], le ten- 
demain, 

meet [35], leplus, [40], laplu- 
part des. * Most of us ' [8 1 ], ^ //«- 
p>art cCentre nous. *Most do con- 
gregate ' [ 1 2 7], J^ rassemblent pour la 
pluparti se rassemblent principale- 
tnent, 

most (sign of superlative with 
an indef. article). * A most valu- 
able work* [64], un livre des plus 
importants, * Most ingenious * [40], 
des plus inginieuses, 'Most re- 
markable' [105], des plus remar- 
guahles, * A most marked curtsey' 
[107I une rhh'ence des plus mar- 



quees (distinguees), 'Most provo- 
kingly' [124], de la fnaniire la plus 
impatientante, *She is most pro- 
vokingly humble, ' elle sefait humble 
de maniire d vous impatienter vive- 
menty d exciter vrvement votre impa- 
tience, *■ Offends most unblushingly 
against the laws' \\'^\\commet une 
infraction des plus impudentes aux 
lois, * Most fatally* [131], ^ & ma- 
niire la plus fatale, * Most amus- 
ingly ' [127], de la maniire la plus 
amusante, * Most likely * [22], tris 
probablement, 

mostly [40], principdlementy 
presque tous, 

mount on a broom (to) [98], 
alter d cheval sur un manche d 
baled, 

mounted on [67], d cheval 
sur, 

•monntlnff on l&orsebaok, 
C. sbowed * [45], lorsqu'il monta 
dehevaly C, montra. 
move [89], marche, 
move (to). * When she moved 
among* [107], quand elle itait repu 
dans. 

move on (to) [123], passer son 
chemin, circuler, 
move out (to) [i 10], sortir, 
moTlnff [64], imouvant, 
muob-talked of [107], dont on 
parlait tant, si calibres. 

must may be translated by de- 
voir, *Must have been supplied 
with * [2], ont da, se procurer, » What 
must it be?* [21], qtiest-ce que cela 
doit Ure ? • Life must be hastening 
away' [34], votre ine doit ien/uir 
rapidement, * Must be a source* 
[37], doit Hre une source, * They 
must have been * [65], f'a dH ttre^ 
ce doit avoir Hi, 'What it must 
have been for them' [65], ce que 
fa dik Hre pour eux, • Something 
must be done* [122], il faliait faire 
quelque chose, quelque chose devait 
itrefait, 

(^) [54L se procurer. 
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Tff ' Ceremony of naming 
it ' [53], la cSrimonU oil la mos- 
quie dftfttit recevoir un nom^ c(m- 
sicration, 

Darrow^4BiBded [21], itroU 
d'espni, 

nmrrcm ese«p«. ' C. himself 
is said to have had a narrow es- 
cape from' [114], C lui-m^me, 
dit'On^ f^a ichappS qiiavec peine h. 

native [41], indighte, *A 
native of M.* [20], nJ d M, 

B*^7 [96]) ^^ vAi^f mfme. 

nearest [104], la plus rap- 
frochie^ des plus rapprochies, 

neat [98], joli^ iligant, 

need (to) ,av^> besoin, * I needed 
no second permission * [98], je 
fieus p<u besoin d^une seconde per- 
mtssioH, jene me lefis pas dire deux 
fiis. 'Need have been ashamed* 
[98], n^aurait eu besoin d'avoir 
honte, fCaurait eu h souffrir de. 
* It needs but ' [105], il tiest besoin 
que de, * It needs the pen of 
[115], la plume de . . serait nices' 
saire^ il faudrait la plume de, 

needs [40 J, de toute nieessUi^ 
nicessairementy forciment, 

neltber* d^ailleurs, du reste 
[119] (with a negative sentence 
in French). See ner. 

nerve (to) [93], donner du nerfj 
fortifier. 

never. *With never a hand' 
[49], sans r ombre dune main, 

never-endlnff [i3i]> qui tien 
finit jamais, * They are too never- 
ending' [I3i]f trop souvent Us tCen 
finissent pas, 

never-flilllnff [6], infaillibley 
toujour s prH, 

neict [100], bientdt apris, 

nest to [84], aprh» 

Btok-naolui [23], objets^ riens, 
bagatelles, 

nlffbt after nlrbt [22], plu- 
sieurs nuits de suite; [40], tous les 



soirs, ehaque soir, rniu soirie aprh 
Pautre, 

nlfflrtmare [40], cauchemar. 

no. ' There is no raising her ' 
[124], il ny a pas moyen de /'/- 
lever, 

no matter liow [24], qudque 
,,.quef si,„ que. ' No matter how 
unraly the Honse' [24], si agitie 
quesoit la Chambre. 

nod (to) [98], /aire signe de la- 
tite. 'Nodded to the summons' 
[23], Jit un signe de tite pour ri- 
pondre h cet appd, *To give a 
nod ' [60], faire signe que ouL 

none [26], nul, 

nor [9, 21, 24, 25, 40, 46, S3, 
119], daiUeurSy dureste^ de plus, 
en outre^ d* autre part^ d*un autre 
c6ti (with a n^ative sentence 
following). * Nor was this cau- 
tion unnecessaiy' [9], d'ailleurs 
{et vraiment) cette recommanda" 
tion ne jut pets inutile, * Nor could 
any of the soldiers venture beyond' 
[46], aucun soldat ne pouvaitiTaU'- 
leurs s'aventurer au-ddh de. 

not so wltb (It is) [22], a n'en 
est pas ainsi de, 

notbinr of that sort [83], il 
fCen est rien. 

notioe, obseruation. * To take 
notice ' [51], remarquer^ faire at' 
tention, 

Bow-a-days [97], aujounTkuiy 
par le temps qui court, 

now and tben [130, i^i), de 
temps d autre^ de temps en temps, 

Bowliere [22], nulle part, . 

nnisanee [84], peste^ /^^> 
fUau, 

nursey [23], ma petite bonne. 



ooeasioned [i 1 1], produit, 
oconr (to), se presenter, 

'Proofs occur' [2], il existe des 

preuves. 
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odd-looklaff [lo6], ^ la mine 
bizarre. 

odds [15], les chances, [26], 
chances coniraires. [114], avan- 
tages, 

of [104], entre. * To consist of* 
[58], consister en. 

of oonrso [65. 96], Hen entendu 
que^ U va sans dire que, < That*s 
of course ' [60], cela va sans dire, 

of old [123], des anciens temps. 

oft 'Fifty yards off* [23], ^ 
cinquante pas, * About two miles 
off' [23], d deux mitles de distance 
environ, * Off the said farm' [78], 
des revenus de ladite ferme. 
« They're off' [115], ils sont partis, 
les voUh partis. 

*ottltT resistance (to)' [47], 
faire resistance, rSsister, 

ofloo. 'The cares of office' 
[24], les soucis des affaires, [108], 
ifffice, [ 1 23], fonctions, 

offlo (to) [68], lancer des 
aillades, 

old. ' The brave days of old ' 
[26], le ban vieux temps. * A 
perfect specimen of old ' [96], un 
par/ait specimen du bon vieux 
temps, 

old-fasblonod [16], h Pan" 
cienne mode, du bon vieux temps. 
[40], Tneux modile. 

• on such journeys ' [37], ^ Poc- 
casion de pareils voyages. *0n 
further inquiry* [53], aprh plus 
ample information. 'On him' 
[112], de lux. * To deliberate on it ' 
[18], en dSlibirer. 'To live on' 
[118], continuer d^exister, exister 
encore. 

OB blffb [28], Ih-haut, « 

on tbo wl&ole [92], au totals 
£H somme, 

onOf adj. un certain^ un 
nommiy un sieur. ' One Ismael ' 
[49], un certain Ismail. 

OBO9 pron. un, une. * It is one ' 
[81], (^en est un. 'Are all one to 
him ' [67], lui sont tout un, sont la 



mime chose pour lui, * One of 
themselves' [54], un des leurs, 

one* on, when nominative ;{/<?»/» 
quelqu*un, &c,, when in the 
accus. or in an oblique case. 
'Serves to remind one' [m], sert 
d vous faire ressottvemr, 

ono cannot always be expressed 
by a pronoun ; the words homme, 
personne, personnage, &c. must be 
used to give the full meaning ; or 
else the noun must be repeated, or 
a demonstrative pronoun used. 

* Of one who ' [70], d*une personne 
quit ^ celui qui. 'Your wife 
laces her stays without one' [125], 
votrefemme ^en passe pour se lacer, 

• By one of impatience' [130], par 
un regard d'impatience. ' Silent 
and shy ones' [23], les personnes 
[celles qui sont) sUencieuses et 
riserv^es, 'The little ones' [65], 
les petits. 

one by ono [40, 120], Vune 
apris r autre. 

one anoUiery/'tfff V autre. When 
governed by a prepos. it is placed 
between the two in French. 
' With one another' [i], Vun avee 
V autre. Pun conire Pautre, 

onward [99], en avant. 

opom^froom [40], habitues de 
Popira. 

oppose (to) [63, 66], iopposer^y 
roister d. 

oppoiite (rentlomeii) [82], 
adversaires, messieurs nos dntago^ 
nistes. In courts, contradicteurs, 
adversaires. 

OttKlit. 'What they ought to 
have done' [65], ce qu*on aurait 
dA faire, * I ought to have done * 
[9^]» faurais dH faire, 

out. 'The truth must out' 
[122, 124], il faut que la vMU 
sorte, se disc. [106], hors de che» 
lui. 'To squeeze out' [5], 
exprimer. 

out of [19], d*oik, duqud, 
[67L de% liri de. 'I wish I wm 
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out of it* [107], /r vottdrais bien en 
Hre dibarrasU [ftre hors), *Out 
of doors* [96], dehors^ hors de la 
maison, *Out of temper* [130], 
en colhre^ exciti. * Out of that * (to 
get) [122], j*m allerdeld. *Out 
of tune* [II $"1^ faux, 

ont-rrow (to). * He outgrew 
his clothes * [106], il sortait de ses 
habits^ ses habits devenaient trop 
petits. *J. was outgrowing his 
Strength * [106], y. en grandissant^ 
le dipassait en force, 

oatspoken [21], articuU^ 
inonci, 

oatwelffli (to) [f 14], Vemporter 
sur, 

over [i], sur, au-dessus de. 
[6, 121, gS], pardessus. [ly] passJ, 
* It is over with him * [36], cen est 
fait de lui. 

overawe (to) [21], en imposer 
it, intimider, 

OTerbearlBff [106], dominateur, 
impSrieuXy tyrannique. 

overlioard [3o],/ar^ipj^fi/j^<7r(f/. 

overoliarire (to) [67], surfaire, 

overdrilled [91], surcharges 
dexercice, exercis h Pexchs. 

overflow (to) [130], faire 
diborder. 

overliead [59], pardessus vos 
tites, 

oveijoyed [23], transports de 
joie. 

overlapplniT [l3]» ^» forme de 
■ recouvrement, dipassant par un 
rebord. 

overland, par vote de terre, 

overlookiniT [57]> qui a vue 
sur, donnant sur. 

overpasrment [28], large ri- 
compense, large compefisaHon. 

overturn (to) [43], renverser. 



paddle on (to) [9], continuer 
de ramer. 



paralleled (never) [33], qui 
n^a pas son pareil, avec lequdaucun 
autre ne peut entrer en parallile. 
parental [11], paternel. 
pareonaire l&onee [96], pres- 
bytire. 

part (to) [loi], se siparer, 
prendre congi, *Part with (to)' 
[23], se siparer de, se dSfaire de. 

partake of (to) [20], prendre 
sa part de, goiter d, [80], tenir 
de, participer h. 
partioalam [24], details. 
partini;.' ' Gave a parting cry * 
[9S\ijeta {poussa) un dernier cri. 
party [102], societi, 
party aUeffianoe [82], fidelUS 
d son parti. 

party-«olonred [87, 123], 
bigarrS, barioli, multicolore. 

pass off (to) [ 1 24], faire passer, 
faire accepter. 

pass over (to) [24], laisser de 
cdtS, nigliger. 

pass sbow (to). <We have 
that within which passes show' 
[35], nous avons quelque chose en 
nous qui ne s^exprime point. 

pat (to) [22], donner des tapes, 
ou des coups depatte. 

payt&omaffe (to) [67], rendre 
hommage. * To pay a visit * [125], 
faire une visite. 

peep slf ly (to) [i I l^regarderen 
dessous, sournoisemerU, d, la d^obSe. 
people [48] gens. * Old 
people,* de vieUles gens. 'The 
little people * [65], les petites per- 
sonnes, les petits personnages. * Bad 
people' [65], de michantes gens. 
performed [67], /^m/. 
plok-pooket (to) [106], vider 
les poches, plumer {filouter). 

piece of Information [5], 
fait, point. *To take to pieces* 
[9], dimonter, 
plff-taUed [67], d queue. 
pit-fUl [13], piSge, fosse. . 
plirase. 'As the phrase is' 
[107], comme on dit» 
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pl&yslo (te). ' He would 
physic such notions out of the 
boy's noddle' [io6], il purgerait 
la caboche (very fam.) du polisson 
de pareilles notions, 

place [49], endroit, 

plated [40], plaqtii, 

play (in), occupy, * I will hold 
the foe in play ' [26], foccuperai 
Pennenii. 

play npoB (to) [38], s'amuser 
de, *To play upon a person/ se 
jouer de quelqtiun, /aire une niche 
or f aire un tour d quelqu^un, 

please (to). * Had been pleased* 
[38], avait doigni, * Pleased with * 
[53], content de, * We are pleased 
to think* [81], ilnaus plait depenser, 

plot [67], intrigue, trame, 

pluclL down (to) [82], /aire 
crouler. 

plume oneself on (to) [81], se 
glorijier de, /aire parade de, 

plurality [8], cumul, or plu- 
ralite de binifices, 

point blank [32], directement, 
de but en blanc, 

point of fitet (in) [43], en fait, 
en point defait {lenu). 

poise (to) [40], tenir en iqui- 
libre, 

poll-tax [82], capitation, 

ponder (to) [4], faire reflexion, 
Jlaire un raisonnement, 

pop (to) [23], tnettre vivement, 

popoir(to), partir cdUgrement. 
* Off she pops * [83], la voilhpartie, 

poser [102], question ipineuse, 

*I have a poser for you [102], 

j^ai une question embarrassante ct 

vous poser; je vais vous coller 

(familiar). 

possibly [66], peut-itre. 

post (to) [20], afficher. 

poor fortlft (to) [24], verser, 
ripandre. 

ponred out [33], produit, ri- 
pandu, 

poutiBff [118], saillanty faisant 
la moue. 



praetise oneself (to) [24], 
^exercer, 

pray [61], dites-moi, je vouspric 

Premier [115], premier mi- 
nistre. 

premises [122], local, pro- 
priiti. 

presently [64], tout h Pheure, 
[95], bientdt, tout i coup. 

press forward (to) [100], se 
h&ter, avaneer rapidement. 

press on (to) [7, 66], pousser 
en oT^ant, [ti^], poursun/re, 

prevail (to), prSvaloir, * Pre- 
vailed on too many * [66], privalut 
chez trop d'entre eux ; * to prevail 
on oneself,* se risotidre d, se per- 
suader de, 

prime of life [24], force de 
rdge. 

primest [117], le plus dis- 
tingui, le principal. 

Prlmmins [23], Madame P, 
Observe that female servants are 
not called by their surnames in 
French, except with the words 
Madame, Mademoiselle, prefixed to 
them. 

privately [88], secrHement, sans 
aucun appareU. 

priae (to) [23], tenir h, 

prise-llffl&ter [60], pugiliste, 

proceed to (to) [44], se porter 
vers, [38, 45], cUier, se rendre, 
[69], se mettre d, ^occuper de, se 
nuttre en devoir de, [70], aller^ 
marc/ier, * How I had best pro- 
ceed * [98], ce qu'il y avait de 
mieux d faire, 

proceed up (to) [9], remonter, 
produoe (to) [23, 96], montrer, 
faire voir. 

profess (to) [60], faire profes- 
sion de, 

property-man [40], foumis- 
seur {de thidtre), 

propriety [123], convenance, 
prosy [107], ennuyeux, 
prove (to) [20], se montrer, 
ttre, [53], devenir, itre, se trouver 
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itrCf se trouver, itre dhnontri par 
Vexplrience, ' The change of the 
king proved no remedy' [63], 
le changement de roi ne fut ntUU- 
ment un remide^ ne renUdia point ; 
Vexpifience dimonira {i/ fut di- 
montri par VexpirUnce, il se 
trouva) que le changement . . [78], 
se trouver. 

IiroTiae for (to) [93), pour- 
voir, nourrir, [96], // procurer^ 
acheter, 

proTOked [24], vexi^ impa- 
tienti^ contrarii, 

pablSe-spliitea [15, 131], di- 
votU au bien publiCf animl de di- 
vouement h Vintirit giniral^dhfoui 
aux intirits giniraux, 

ptUl Off ^to) [130], ^ter^ ritirer^ 
arracher, 

purso-proud [21], jier de son 
argent. 

pursnlt (In) [105], ^ la re- 
cherchey h la poursuite, ' Maritime 
pursuits* L^^5]» commerce mart' 
time, 

put np witb (to) [18], se con- 
tenter de, 

pat a reotralnt upon (to) 
[38], restreindre, riprimer. 



qnartor (to) [64], icarteler. 



(to) [104], torturer, 

ralllo for (to) [23], mettre h la 
loieriepour. 

raiTA (to) [32], shnr, 

rain sl&ot (to) [^]y faire pleu- 
voir des projectiles, 

rambliiiir tour [40], excur- 
sion. 

ramplre [il9]« rempart. 

ranye (to) [78], varier, se ven- 
dre d unptix variant de. 



and file [91], la ligne, 
les rangs, 

talllor[2i], assezy passablement. 
[24], quelque chose comme, * Would 
rather lose* [89], aimerait mieux 
(prifererait) perdre, 

rattlo paot (to) [121], pcuser 
avecfraccu. 

'rattlUiir tOBifiio' [97], une 
langue bien pendue, 

read of (to) [23], lire des his- 
toires, lire des conteSj des relations 
de or jur, &c. 

rear [114], arrihe-garde. 

rook (to) [120], se soucier, 

reel (to) [94], chanceler. * To 
reel out' [130], soriirentrihuehant^ 
{en chanceiant), 

regard to (la) [27], quant d, 

roffardleae of [43], indi0rent 
dt sans consid/ration pour, 

remonotrate wltb (to) [24], 
faire des remontrances d, 

rent [78, 107], loyer, 

rent-roll [104], itat des revenus, 

rooolve upon (to) [ii], pren- 
dre la resolution de, cUctder de, se ri- 
soudre d, 

return thanks (to) [131], 
remercier, faire un discours de re- 
merciments, 

review. 'Under our review' 
[37l» ^^*^ nous passons en revue, 

ride (to), itre or aller d chevcU ; 
if for pleasure, se promener d 
cheval. But when something 
already shows the mode of con- 
veyance, alter or se promener are 
to be used alone. * To ride on an 
elephant,' alter d dos d*eUphant, 
'Came riding on the back of a 
hippopotamus * [9], est venu sur le 
dos d*un hippopotame^ or fami- 
liarly, d cheval sur un hippopotante, 
*Rode T.' [32], itaU T, d che- 
val, 

rldluiT partsr [116], excursion 
d cheval. 

Tight. * Did I not fiay right ? ' 
[23], fiai'je pas dit vrai. 
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vight luui« man [107], le 
hrxu droit, 

* riff lit ttaiaff to do' (tbo) [54], 
ceqtCU y a de mieux, cequiconvierU 
U mieux, 

liny (to^ [130], risonner. 
. iiao« ' To get a rise out of M.' 
[21], pour meUrt M, en coUrt^pour 
Jairerager M. 

roadway [57], chaussSe^ 

roll liaelL (to) [112], faire re- 
finer. 

roQgli oskliDate [48], apprlcia" 
t$on en gros, 

roayli [115], Thomme du has 
peupie, popido (&miliar). 

round. 'All the year nnuid' 
[23], toute Vannky pendant tout U 
court de Fannie, 

mbbor [125],, partUj robre. 

ma dowa (to) [96], ruissder. 

ma la (to). 'I ran in for' [23], 
je courus d la matson chercher. 

ma (to) lato delit [107], faire 
{contracter) des dettes, 

ma OTor (to) [113L jouer d 
premHre vue. 

ma (to) tkroagila [108], passer 
d trovers. 

ma mp (to) [30], courir en 
hautj monter pricipUamment. 

rannlng away [(^],Jmte. 

rosli of Jojr (Hio) [23], la/oie 
quiafflua. 

raab oa (to) [13], seprkipiter. 



(to) [6i\ faire le 
tour du monde en vaisseau. 

oako. 'For the sake of* [21], 
pour Pawuntr de. ' For their sake ' 
[9i\ipoureux-mimeSt pourFamour 
ieux. 

satiaflod [15, 24], sAr^ per- 
suadi^ convaincu. 

savo troaMo (to) \4/S^ ipar- 
gner de la peine. 

(to) [22] dipister. 



*To get into some 
scrape or other' [106], /engager 
dans qudfue mauvaise affaire. 

■erapo (to) toffotlaor [106I 
ramasser, 

P«' [39]» racleur. 
irlar [84], marin. 
upoa (to) [18, 25], /emn 
parer de, se saisir de. 

•elC 'His present selP [50], 
sa personnaliti actueUe. 

■eiraamilioa [21], defense 
{revendication) de sa propre dsgniti. 

oeif-oomplaeoaoy [50], suffi-' 
sanee, presomption. 

■Olf-oonatltBtod [15], consH- 
tui par riniHative de ses propres 
membres. ' Self-supported, subve^ 
nant or poutvoyant elle-mime d ses 
besoins, se suffisant h elle-mime. 

■Olf-gowo rB nioat [15], gou- 
vemement du peuple par le peuple^ 
de la nation par la nation. The 
English expression is very fre- 
quently used in the language of 
publicists, like some others {comiti, 
amendement, bUl tP indemnity, &*c.) 
borrowed from Knglish political 
phraseology. 

•olf-kladled [2$], enfiammi 
spontanifnent. ' Sdf-originated,' 
fU spontaniment. 

•olf-iovo [131L amour propre. 

■olf-aaerldoo [23], abnegation, 

ool f o o eaiuy [39], confianceem 
soi. 

■ead after (to) [65], 
ckercker. 

Mad tn (to) [96], 

■ead vp (to) m\/der^ laneer^ 
Uever. 

■nam [36], bon sens^ sens drok 
et deUcat. 'You are not in your 
right senses ' [29], vous avet perdu 
le sens. 

•eaalMe (to to) of [63, 92I 

sentir, avotr le sentiment de, avosr 

' connaissance de. * She is ostenta- 

I tioosly fmsiWe to her inferiofitj' 
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[124], die sent (ressenf) soft in- 
firwriti avec affectatiom 

sent flsriniT (in danger of 
being) [59], en danger de sauter, 

Bepoy [41], Cipaye. In Al- 
geria, Spahi. 

•ervioe (In tbe) [17], au ser- 
vice. Compare *en service,* j^rz/- 
ing as a domestic; *de service,' 
on duty. 

set [35],^^, arrtti. 

set about (to) [127], se meUre 
^, ioccuper de. 

set down (to) [131], designer. 

set eyes upon (to) [122], 
Jeter lesyeux sur. 

set l&er teee (to) [130], se 
dinger, diriger ses regards. 

set rortb (to) [18], d^elopper, 
expliquer. 

set oneself (to) [15], iappliquer, 
iinginier, * To set the shoulder to 
the wheel * [96], se mettre d Pauvre, 
pousser d la roue. 

settled [117], calme, tranquille^ 
d son aise. 

oewing<-niaelilne [40], ma- 
chine d coudre. 

shabby [123], rApi^ mesquin. 

sbake off (to) [98], se dibar- 
rasser de, secouer. 

sbame (to) [113], avoir honte. 

sbare (to), prendre part d, 
avoir part d. * This diversion was 
shared by the delicate sex* [37], 
le sexe dilicat prenait part d cet 
amusement, 

** sbattered Into spray (to be) 
[122], iclater en poussHre. 

Sbed. *The soles had shed* 
[98], les semelles ^itaient ditachies. 

sbeepisbly [85], d'un air 
penaud, 

slie-relatiTe [ 1 24], uneparente. 

sboot (to) (the rapids) [123], 
traverser, ^ilaruer sur. 

sboot oat (to) [100], iavan- 
cer. 

sbort-eomlnffs [104], erreurs, 
manquement au devoir. 



*sbot through the back with 
a pistol bullet ' [54], itU d^un coup 
de pistolet Hri dans le dos. 
sbot [123], tireur. 
sbo^belt [123], sac h plomh. 
id&oald (as a sign of supposi- 
tion). * Should the historian be 
bidden* [40], si Vhistorien itaU 
imdti. 

sliont (to) [94], ilever, jeter 
un cri. 

sbow [21], apparence. 

sbower down (to) [i 14], faire 
plewvoir. 

sbrink oneself (to) [62], se 
retirer, iecarter. 'I shrunk in awe* 
[103], je fits saisi d'une crainte 
respectueuse, 

sbiink away (to) [130], 
redder, s^effacer, 

sby [6], craintif, ombrageux, 
difficile d aborder. [23], riseruL 
timide. ^ 

sldeway [29], sentier ditourni, 
chemin de traverse. 

silence (to) [4, 102], riduire 
au silence, faire taire, 

sUk-twist [40], cordonnet de 
de soie. 

since. ^A few years since' 
[50], il y a quelques annies. 

sinff-soniT [6], trainant, mono- 
tone. 

slnire (to) [98], flamber, bHder, 

sink (to) [98], ^affaisser,fiiillir. 
'To sink low* [120], s'affaisser., 
[121], tomber, icAandonner. 

sit (to) (for a portrait) [21], 
poser. *Sits in her best clothes 
waiting* [83], elle attend dans ses 
plus beaux atours. [77], sUger, 
trbner. ' Of parliaments or courts 
of justice* [82], singer. 

skylarlL (to), fldner, faini- 
anter. 

slanff [107], argot. 

slave (to) [21], travailler 
comme format. 

slink off (to) [98], iesquiver, 

slip [1 14], faux pas. 
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slop pall [123], seau^ seau d 
eaux minagh-es. 

MnatterlniT [21], notions ou 
connaissances vagues et superfi- 
citlles, 

smoolL froolL [55], sarrau, 
blouse, 

snatob np (to) [130], saisir^ 
^emparer de, 

snuff [125], commode^ gentil, 

•o [29], en effet, [54, 83], en 
consequence^ atnsi. 

so . . as [91], assez . . pour, 

so do Z [97], et mot aussi. 

BO flAr [36], jusques'lh. 

so maob as kept [78], autant 
qt^U fallait pour entretenir, 

so muoli for [73], et voilh pour. 

so . . that [67], si . . que, 

sooial [23], communicatif. 

some [7, 64], quelqueS'UnSy les 
uns. * Some of them ' [66], 
queiques'uns cTentre eux, 

some few [77]* quelques-uns, 
quelques personnes^ un petit nom- 
bre, 

someliow[82, 125], d'une/afon 
quelconque^ defofon ou cP autre, 

somewbat [114, 123], unpeu^ 
quelque peu. 'Somewhat later' 
[105], quelque peu plus rapprochiede 
nous. * Somewhat more ' [37], un 
peu plus dey quelque peu plus de, 

sore trial [38], crudh ^preuve, 

span (to) [17], iitendre sur^ 
embrcLSser, 

spare (to). 'It camiot be 
spared' [39l» on ne saurcUt s'en 
passer, 

• sparring a bit for wind '[113], 
diffirant un peu (tdcAant de gagtter 
du temps) pour prendre haleine, 

speak oat (to) [26], parlerd 
haute voix, 

speeokiiy (to) [97], faire des 
discours, 

spell over (to) [96], ipeUr^ 
dichiffrer^ chercher h dichiffrer, 

spirit [41], inergie^ courage, 
* Spirits ' [73], verve^ courage. 



split oir (to) [111],^^ ditacher^ 
se siparer, 

splatter (to) [23], s'iparpiller, 

spoor [9], traces laissies par les 
pieds cTun bite satwagCy bribes, 

sport witk (to) [93], sejouer 
de, se faire un jouet de. * Thfe 
tenderest relations are sported with 
wantonly and cruelly * [93], on se 
fait de gatti de coeur unjeu cruel 
des plus tendres relations, 

sports of the field [37], plaisirs 
de la chasse, 

sprinff flrom (to) [81], dirvver 
de, avoir sa source dans, [87], ttre 
issu dCy sortir de. 

■Pnr [53], aiguillon, 

sqaare-comered [45], aux 
coins coupes carriment, 

sqaeese oat (to) [5], ex- 
primer, 

sqaire [96], seigneur de village, 
chdtelain, ' 

staflTffer (to) [42], chanceler, 

stake. 'If the destinies of 
mankind were at stake' [1 15], j'i/ 
y allait des destinies de rhumanitS, 

stalkinff. ' She came stalking 
out-' [98], elle sortit mar chant d 
grands pas, 'Stalking up' [98], 
montant d grands pas, arpen- 
tant, 

stand (to). The conjugation 
of the verb itre being partly de- 
rived ixQXSi stare {iti= status, Slant 
— stando, itais = stabam), there 
exists in French no verb directly 
and fully corresponding to 'to 
stand.' In most cases it may be 
translated by the verb ftre itself, or 
some equivalent, such as se 
trouver, itre placi, se mettre, se 
placer, * He was standing so ' 
[23], il itait Ih tout auprh, il se 
trouvait Id, ' I stood gazing at 
the sun' [122], f itais Id d con- 
tempter le soleil, ' When the sea 
had stood' [128], quand la mer 
itait {se trouvait), 'Never stood' 
[112], ne se trouva jamais ^ ne fut 
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jamais fiaei, * Stand in a market- 
place' [86], pUun-vous {mettez- 
wms) sur une place de marchi, 

stand (to), in contradistinction 
to * to be sitting, lying,' &c., Hre 
deboutj Tester Maut. * We stand 
or fall by it ' [82], nous resterons 
debauty <m nous tomberons avec 
die, *Left me standing' [98], 
me laissa deb<mt {planti), 'As 
I stood at the garden gate' 
[98], pendant que fitais Ih de- 
bout h la grille, 'To stand on 
one leg' [122], se mettre sur un 
seul piedjfaire le pied de grue, • To 
stand before the nations' [15], se 
prisenter^ ^offriry se poser devant 
les nations, 'The sultan stood 
revealed ' [53], voilh le sultan de- 
bout devant, 

stand (to) [7], difendre le ter- 
rain, tenir, [81], soutenir, risister 
h, 'To stand firm' [32], tenir 
ferme, * To stand still ' [57], rester 
au repos, iarriter, 

stand (to), transitive. 'She 
won't stand anything ' [98], elle ne 
te donnera rien, 

stand for (to) [118], itre con- 
sidM, 

stand ont (te) [36], itre en 
reliefs Hre mis en relief, 

stare out (to) [51], semon- 
trer^ setrahir, 

stare hard (to) [61], regarder 
fixement, 

stark naked [67], nu comme 
la main, 

(to) [53], tressaillir, 
aiPAiB (to) [24], se lan- 
cer encore une fois, rentrer aux 
affaires, 

starriniT [129], mourant de 
faim^ affami, 

state [98], digniti, 

station [125], position, rang, 

steadily [77], fermement, avec 
ftonstanccy avec persistance, 

steal throngli (to) [130], en- 
iter (pcuser) Jurtivement par. 



stir np (to) [i6\ exciter, pous' 
ser. 

stook [37], approvisionnement, 
riserve. \^'i^fonds, [1^0], b^tail, 
bestiaux, 

stooks [76], bloc, 

stoop to (to) [126], se baisser 
vers, 

stop thief! [130], auvdeur! 

store. 'What is in store for 
us ' [82], ce qui nous est riservi. 

strain (to) [82], tendre, [130], 
raidir,faire des efforts, 

strained away [41], ohtenu 
par lefiltrage, 

straininir for over [iiS], 
faisant de puissants efforts, 

strapped [67], boucU, 

Btreaminff [7], ruisselant, 

street oryan [115], orgue de 
Bat baric, 

strotokinir away to [58], 
s^Stendant vers, 

stride (to) [22], marcher d 
grandes enjambies, 

strike (to) [66], battre la 
semelle. 

stHp (to) [65], se dipouUler de, 

stripe [76], coup de fouet, 

stHplinr [73> 103L «w P^^ 
jeune homme, 

stroke. ' Who hasn't done a 
stroke of work' [84], qui n*apas 
fait ceuvre de ses mains, 

'stnok in tbo mud' [96], 
embourbi, arriti par la boue, 

staff [60, 113], drogue, 

stnmbliniT bloek [97], pierre 
d*achoppement. 

sublime [23], absorbs, 

subdned[i22], itouffi, adouci, 

snob a [116], quelle, 

sack [77], eux, dies, de tdles 
personnes, 

saok as [7], ceux qui, * Such 
papers as he submitted for ' [24], 
les pikes (redactions) qu^il soumet' 
tail d, 

saok . . as [40], comme, tel , , 
que, 'Such protection as' [71], 
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une protection teUe jue^ une protec- 
turn comme, 

■neli like [92], dece genre^ de 
m^me espke, 

(to) \ii\, permettre. 

*To exist only 
upon — *[I30], n*exister que par 
tolerance, 

suit (to)y convemr^ alter, 
'They were found to suit all 
classes ' [27], on trotwait qu*ily en 
avaitpour toutes les classes, 

summon (to) [85], appeler^ 
assigner, citer, *The angel sum- 
moned her' [85], range dela mort 
Vappelact {la somma de) comparattre 
ievant Dieu, 

•under (to), sSparer de. ' Her 
sundered cub ' [93], Vourson dont 
on Va sipari, 

•unaliiny [3], plein de soleil, 
inondi de lumihr, 

supply (to) [56], foumir, 
pourvoirh. 

suppose. ' I suppose it was * 
[23], je veux bien croire que ^itait^ 
met tons que ^Stait, 

■uro« * Which would be sure to 
restore him ' [95], qui sikrement le 
guirirait, 

surfeit (to) [74], se gorger, se 
charger Vestomac, 

suspleions-looklnff [87], h la 
mine suspecte, 

sway to and ftro (to) [76], se 
balancer^ tituber, 

s worn fHends [60], amis in- 
times, amis Juris (the latter ex- 
pression is not usual in French, 
whilst ennemi juri is a common 
idiom). 



tadpole [61I, tttard, 
take (to) [29], conduire, 
take advaatare (to) [20], 

profiter, 

take eare (to) [31], prendre 

soin, /pargner. 



take down (to) \io$\prendre, 
oui/rir, consulter, 

take In (to) [17], comprendre, 
[113], tromper, dicevoir, [130], 
remarquer, jeter Vceil sur. 

take tbe lead (to) [81], di- 
riger, prendre la direction, marcher 
en tSte, donner le ton. 

take notloe (to) remarquer, 
^apercevoir. 'Took no verbal 
notice ' [ 1 23], ne firent aucune ob- 
servcttion, 

take plaoe (to) [54], avoir lieu, 
sefaire, 

take a run (to) [slt^re une 
ichappie, /aire un tour, une ex- 
cursion. 

take stock (to) [40], inven^ 
torier, faire rinventaire de, 

take to (to) [72], iattacher d, 
ienfoncer dans. 'To take to 
horse * [96], monter d, cheval. ' To 
take to fainting* [96], tomber en 
syncope. 

take up (to), reprendre, ri- 
piter, rdever, 'Taking up the 
protest * [25], ripitant la protesta- 
tion, 'Taking up the accident' 
[25], relevant Paccident, [107], 
recevoir. 

take walks (to) [49], faire 
des toumies, 

'teaek a lesson' [to) [64], 
donner une lefon. See to irlve. 

tea-kettte [106], bouilloire, 
bouillotte, 

teasel [23], chardon hfoulon, 

tender. ' Is not a socially legal 
tender ' [83], rCa pas socialemeni 
cours Ugal, 

tended [98], soigni, 

term. ' For a term of years,' 
pour un temps limits, 'Hard 
labour for a term of years* [54], 
travaux fords h temps \lawY 

test (to) [99], tirifier, 

tkat [56], de ce que, parceque, 

tliat muok. ' Had stood that 
much lower ' [128], avait iti plus 
basd^autant. 
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Xb» more . . . tbo lea* [131], 
plus « . plus. 

tbo more. . . beoanso [129], 
d^autant plus que, 

tbero [118], not translated. 
' There's a kiss * [23], allons I em' 
brasse-moi ; allons! unbaiserl 

tberewitlial [51], avec cela^ de 
cela. 

'tbese are' [11], tels sont, 
voilhy ce sont l^. * These are the 
questions^ [83], voild les questions, 
ce sont Ih les questions, 

^Stk»j [28, 71], ceux-l^, 

tbiok-eet [123], trapu. 

tbink (to). 'I think I'll go 
too * [4], mafoiy fy vats aussi ; si 
fy allais aussi, * I thought he 
would have died of convulsions' 
[96], je voyais le moment oit il 
allait mourir dans les convulsions. 

fliiiilL over (to) [18], songer d, 
riflichir sur, examiner. 

thlnklny oliair [96], grand 
fautruilf fauteuil h rh;er. 

* tbia is Miss Trotwood's ' [98], 
void la maison de Miss T. ; c'est 
id chez Miss T. 

' tliiSv bi* first official appear- 
ance* \ii^cette prtmitre apparition 
offidelle, 

tbie once [65], cettefois, 

tble or tbat [59], tel ou td. 

tborouffb-ffolnff [131], trans- 
cendanty acheve^ complet, 

tbouf b, quand mime^ quand, 
•Though I get a few' [4], quand 
{alors m^me que) fen aurais quel- 
ques'Unes, * Though it cost me a 
franc' [67] quand cela me coHterait 
un franc f cela dUt-il me coAttr un 
franc, 

tboneande [66, 96], dts mil- 
tiers, 

tbreadbare, rApi, 'To go 
threadbare' [124], parattre rapS, 

tbriftjr [122], iconome. 

tbroufb [107], en consequence 
de. [123], par, par suite de. 

tbiuder (to) [114], tonner. 



'Thundering along the* [ii4]» 
tonnant le long de, pricipith dU 
haut des escaliers avee un bruit pa- 
reil i celui du tonnerre. 

ticbt-ilttinir [40], collant, 

ttmber [96], bois de construction, 

time. *As times go' [106], 
pour npoque^ selon le temps {par le 
temps qui court), 

*tlme out of mind' [92], de 
temps immitnorial, 

tinkle (to) \(iT\yfairerSsonner, 
faire tinter. 

tOv contre. 'Twenty ducats to 
one ' [54], vingt ducats contre un, 

to, en, * To change to ' [6], 
changer en, 

tOv envers. * His conduct to 
me' [24], sa conduite envers moi. 
When conduct is implied, to or to- 
wards is generally in French 
envers, 

tOtjusqu*^, * Almost to stiffness' 
[131], presque jusqt^a la raideur, 

to [118], pour, [119] pour, en 
prisence de, 

tOt vers, * Turning to * [53], 
se toumant vers, 

to be sore [104], assur/ment, 

to and tto (pasBinff) [57], 
qui va et vieut, [87], fd> et Id, en long 
et en large, [114], fi et Id, 

to eay notbinir [24], sans 
parler, 

toastmaeter [131], mattre des 
cirimonies priposi CMX toasts, 

toe-biter [61], crapaud, titard, 

toil alonir (to) [100], avancer 
pSniblemeni, 

tomfoolerjr [40], folic, soUise^ 
niaiserie, 

tongue-fence. ' Master of 
tongue-fence' [102], maitre dans 
Vart de s^escrimer avec la langue, 

too. ' I know the name, too ' 
[98], je crois queje connais ce nom; 
je connais le nom, mafoi. 

toacb up (to) [16], retoucher. 

to wit [40], d savoir, 

traeeable [40], attrihui. 
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train (to) [42, 77], exercer^ 
former, 

trample down (to) [94], 
fouler aux piedsy ecraser. 

tribe [100], espkey oiseaux. 

trlok [24], habitudey tic. 

trice (In a) [23], en un din 
(ToeU, 

tronble [48, 54, 70], peine. 
This word and the verb * to 
trouble' seldom, if ever, corre- 
spond to the French troubUy 
troubler, 

tronble (to) [31, 68], inquUtery 
tourmentery occuper. [124], donner 
la peine de, 

troubled [28], inquiety affligiy 
tourmentS, 

troubled (to be) [106], se 
prioccupery ^inquiiter, 

true [64], /^^/f. 

trump up (to) [106], inventer, 
imaginer. 

trumpery ball [61], boule de 
rebuty vieille boule, boule de pa- 
cotUle. 

truM-fflrder [40], armaturey 
ferme, 

try (to) [44], juger, [107], se 
mettre sur les rangSy se presenter 
comme candidal, *To try one's 
hand' [18], essayer, 

tuo|L up (to) [65], enveloppCTy 
couvriry border (of a bed). 

tumble out (to) [6], se pri- 
cipiler dehors en se bousculant, 

tumble OTor (to) [22], toumer 
el reUmmery bousculer, 

tnneftil bretliren [79], frires 
en harmonie. 

torbaa-lieaded [ii5]f ou 
turban, 

turn (to) [96], se faire, [64] 
aUery se dHoumer de, 

turn aside (to) [11, 96], se 
dhoumer. 

tarn away (to) [22], se di- 
toumer y /en oiler, 

tarn fkwm (to) [22,150], se di- 
toumer de^ /ilotgnerde, *Tobe 



turned from ' [I9], s' Scarier, se di- 
toumer, 

turn out of doom (to) [49], 
mettre h la pOrte. *The guards 
turned out ' [67], la garde prit Us 
armes. turn out to ffrase (to) 
[82], mettre au vert. 

turn over (to) [5], abandonner, 
passer h. 

tume (In) [130], tour d tour, 

twist [40], spirale. 

twisted [40], tordu. 



if In, as prefixes, do not always 
correspond to the French prefix in, 

* Uncommon ' [114], peu commun, 
*Was unprotected' [114], n^Hait 

pas protigS, * Unintermitting * 
[114], non-interrompUy continu. 

* Inconsiderable' [114], peu consi- 
dirable, 

unavalUnirly [76], sans ri- 
sultaty inutilement. 

unblusblngly[ 1 3 1], see most. 

1^lcomfortable [123], mal d 
PaisCy triste, 

under [41], dans, 

undemeatli (from) [40], de 
dessous, 

underrate (to) [24], ne pas 
appricier h sa juste valeur, mises- 
timer, 

unencumbered [104], libre de 
toute hypothiquey sans chargesy qui 
n*est grevi d'aucune charge, 

wnliung, h pendre, 'The 
greatest rascal unhung' [107], le 
plus grand pendard, 

unimproved [i], sans dhfdop* 
pementy mal developpS, peu avance. 

nnmistakeable (of being) 
[131], qi/on ne peut /y nu- 
prendre, 

unpremeditated [79], impro- 
visi, 

•aartiaefcled by party connec- 
tions and prcjndiccs' [24], Wfn 
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da entravet d des prijugh de 
parti, 

nntlAjr [122], malpropre^ qui a 
une mauvaise tentu, 

*nBtil thirteen years later* 
[48], avant que treize ans se fussent 
icouUs, 

nntold [89], sans nombre^ im- 
possible d> inumirer, 

nntroddmi [129], vierge^ im- 
macuUf qui ria pas encore iti 
fouli, 

nnworldljr [\\%\^ Hranger au 
mondey Hrange, 

nnwottliiv [86], ne se doutant 
nullement, 

np from [77], danSf de, 

np Iftillf en amont, 

*iiplilll work' [97], travail 
fatigantf ireintant, 'Praised up 
hill and down dale' [131], loui 
de Unites les fafons, gloHfi^ dans 
tous les sens, 

np to [113], au fait de^ au 
courant de. 

upon [24], pour, < Upon it * 
[130], dessus. * Upon the whole * 
[91], au total, en somme. 

nppor leatlier [98], cuir de 
dessusy einpeigne, 

nppor form [21], classe su- 
pirieure, classe des grands. 

nroblB [21], polisson, gamin, 

uryoon (to) [112, ii^^pousser 
en avant, activer, 

nrffod on [77], acth^, poussi, 
[32], vvvement engagi , 

noed to* Sign of imperfect 
(soledat), 'Used to admire' [52], 
admirait, 'Venice used to be' 
87], Venise Aait, * I used to take ' 
55], je prenais, je d^nichais, 

nslior [51], maitre delude, 
(fam. ) pion, 

nttormoot (at tlie) [78], au 
plus. 

nttermost ends (to tlio) 
[102], au bout. 

ntmoot. ' To <1o one's utmost' 
£6], faire son possible. 
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▼ent. 'To give vent' [64], 
donner carrOre, s'abandonner, 

▼ontnre boyend (to) [46], 
^aventurer, se hasarder d alter au* 
delh tie. [85], risquer, y mettre^ 
parier. 

very [29], mime (after the 
noun). * The very place ' [29], U 
lieu mime. 

yrerj oame (tbe) [67], iden^^ 
tiquement le mime. 

▼to wltb (to) [98], se comparer 
d, entrer en rrvaliti avec, 

▼liit (to), voir. <She could 
only be visited' [98], on tie 
pouvait la voir {lui /aire visite) 
que. (The verb 'visiter' « to 
search,) 



waddle (to) [122], se dandiner 
h la fofon des canards et des oies, 

wait npon (to) [55], servir. 

wake (to) [40], ^Hever, 

walk off [22], s'^carter, faire 
mine de i^en alter, 

walk on (to) [98], continuer 
davancer (de marcher), 

walk ont (to) [98], sortir. * To 
walk straight out of the ark ' [96], 
sortir tout droit de Parche. 

walking np [23], en s^ap* 
prochant, 

wander Into (to) [9, 65], 
sUgarer dans, ' To wander from * 
[66], Charter de, *To wander 
about ' [66], courir fd et Ih. [95], 
battre la campagne^ divaguer, avoir 
le dJlire. 

want (to). 'A carriage was 
much wanted' [96], une voiture 
itait trh nicesscare, il fallait une 
voiture. 

want witk (to) [98], vouloir h 
or de. * What do you want with 
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her ? ' [98], que ltd tMrnles-votts ? que 
vcula-vous ePelU t 

waatliic (to be found) [81], se 
trouver en difaut, 

warn alKmt (to) [107], mettre 
en garde, prSmunir, 'Who had 
warned S. about visiting' [107], 
qui avait dit h S, de se garder de 
/dire visite h, 

ivaflliad. ' I was washed off it 
twice' [30], les lames nCen arra- 
chirent deux fois, * I was washed 
to the rock,' les vogues me jeUrent 
sur le rocher. 'I was washed 
away * [30], fen fus rejeti dans la 
mer. 

watdi ftir (to) [22], attendre, 
se mettre h raffAt, • To watch 
upon' [118], regarder. 

way [106], manitre, habitude. 

• In the way of [49], pour ce qui 
eoneemaity quant d la nicessiU de. 
[91], en matitre de, quant h. ' To 
go one's own way* [107], oiler son 
train, foire comme on Ventend, 

way tbero [loi], place par Id. 

• This way ' [loi], par id. 

wagrotdo ootta^o [91], mai- 
sonnette au bord de Id route, 

«wazlBff a little wroth' [29], 
que la colhre commenfoit d gagner, 

wob-eloth [40], tissu. 

'woo £suxs' [65], de mignonnes 
figures. 

woods [103], vitements. 

woifflft down (to) [2S\affdisser, 
accabler. 

woil-a-dajr ! [79], hilasl 

woU-diillod [40], bien exercL 

woll^Kiff [54], d leur aise. 

woU-otaod [108], de grandes 
dimensions. 

woUp^tanirlftt [56], diveloppi^ 
instruit, 

woll*to-do [61], d leur aise. 
[106], d son aise. * To get well 
to do ' [106], rSussir. 

[S, 21], us^. 
out [23], quitta la mai- 
sou. 



to throw' [23]» allait 
Jeter, jetait. 

•wore nations imbued with' 
[i], si les nations itaient pinltries 
de. 

west oonatry drovor [130], 
marchand {conducteur) de bestiaux 
des conUis de Pouest, 

wot tbroncli [30], trempi 
(mouilU)jusqi^aux os. 

wliat [2], ce que (ace) < What 
little' [43], le peu que. 'I tell 
you what ' [98], je vais te dire. 

wliat thont [23], et aprh? 

wliat wltli [21], tenofit compte 
de, considSrant, attendu, en consi- 
quence de. 

wliatovoFf quelque . . , que, quel 
que. 'Whatever restraints' [19], 
quelques entraves que, quelles que 
soient les entraves que. * Whatever 
success' [24], quelque succis que. 
* Whatever they are' [107], quelles 
quelles soient, 

wliatOTor [35, 40, 88], tout ce 
qui. 'Whatever renders human 
nature amiable' [19I, tout ce qui 
rend la nature humaine aimahle. 
'Whatever else' [81], tout ce qui 
du reste. 

wliatoTor [34], quoi que (with 
the subjunctive). 

wlMOdlo (to) [127], enjdler, 
cajoler. 

wlieol about (to) [32], faire 
demi'tour. 

wlftooao oat (to). <A poor 
banner-carrier was once heard to 
wheeze out with his remnant of a 
lung' [40], on entendit un jour 
un pauvre porte-banniire, qui 
n^avait plus qt^un reste de poumon, 
dire avec sa respiration poussive et 
sifflante. 

Wboomj [125], poussif. 

wiftoa [23], quand (with the 
future of the following verb). 

wlftOBOvor [1 1, 23, 71, 91, 123], 
dis que, sitSt que, toutes les fois 
\que. 
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wtierenpon [6), surquoi. 

wlfterever [59, 92], parUnU ok, 
tCimporte oil, ok qu^. 

wlietlier ... or [105], que ce 
soit . . . ou, soit . . . soit, 

wblclfty at the beginning of a 
sentence, should be translated by 
a demonstrative, not by a relative. 
* With which words ' [98], d ces 
mots, en disantces mots, 

while affo. 'A good while 
ago' [50], il y a longtemps. 

wlftlp-poor-wlll [123], engoule- 
vent (a kind of bird). 

whisk (to) [55], entratner 
rapidement. 

whisper (in a) [23], tout bos, 
h voix basse. *To whisper re- 
marks * [45], faire des observations 
d voix basse. 

whither [94], oii, de quel 
c6tl 

whoever [91, 99], qui, quicon- 
que, celui qui, toute personne qui. 
[59], qui que, with subjunctive. 

whole (on the) [24], au total, 
en somme. 

why (when not interrogative), 
mais, c" est que, ma foil 

why then [98], eh bien ! 

wide-awake [23], tout grands 
ouverts, 

wide-spread [129], itendu, 
qui s^itend au loin. 

will-o*-the-wisp [121], feu 
follet. 

window-sill [23], appui de 
fenUre. * On the window-sill of an 
upper storey' [23], devant lafenitre 
d^un Stage supirieur. 

wingr (to). * Were now wing- 
ing' [100], se dirigeaient h tire 
daile. 

wise* guise. *In this wise' 
[122], de cette manih^e, ainsi qu^il 
suit, comme suit. 

wish [23], intention. ' Have 
your wish' [loi], soit! comme vous 
tfoudrex ! quUl soit fait selon votre 



Irish irell (to) [76], vouloir 
du bien h. 

irit, esprit. *A wit,* un bel 
esprit. [36], not to be con- 
foimded with *homme d'esprit,' the 
latter expression being applied to 
a person who has talent, mental re- 
sources, power of understanding 
and of using his faculties rather 
than, or in addition to, wit. 

with, h. 'Lighted with gas* 
[3], Sclairi au gaz. * With 
plastered walls' [6], aux murs 
cripis. * With which words * [98], 
h ces mots, en disant ces mots. 

with [37, 91], Chez. 

with [93], de. * Imbued with * 
[i], imbu de, pinitre de. *To 
supply with * [2], pourvoir, fournir 
de. *To be content with* [2], 
se contenter de. * Cemented with ' 
f 1 9], cimentS de. * To present with * 
[27], faire prSsent de. * With which 
it was supposed to abound* [27], 
dont on pensait qUelle abon- 
dait. 

irithf en. *To abound with' 
[58], abonder en. 'With a view 
to' [122], en vue de. 

irith not translated. * To meet 
with* [64], voir, rencontrer, trouver, 
*To inspire with confidence' [ii], 
inspirer la confance. 

with it [98], avec, en, or must 
not be translated at all. 

* within eighty or a hundred 
yards ' [47], d moins de ^ ou 106 
pas. * Within a few hundred yards * 
[55], d moins de cent pas. 'Within 
a lifetime* [105], en moins d'um 
vie dhomme. 'within Novem- 
ber 23 and 27 * [66], entre le 23 et 
le 27 nwembre. 'within the 
memory of* [92], au souvenir^ de 
nUmoire de. * Within the me- 
mory of living costumiers * [40]^ 
il existe des coutumiers qui se rap- 
pellent. 

within [56], en dedans de. 
' Within four and a half days* 
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journey from' [3], it tmnns de 
quatre jours et demi de voyage de^ h. 
notre portil en moins de 4 jours et 
demi de voyage, 'Within twenty 
minutes' [3], en moins de 20 
tninuies. 

witliiB it [25], en dedans^ au 
dedans. 

wlfboat. < To be better with- 
out* [92], se passer de. 

witness (to) [20], hre timom. 

woUerone [130], disoli. 

wonOer. *No wonder* [22], 
U n^y a pas d ^itonner que (wi& 
subj.), il ne faut pas iStonner si 
(with indie.) 

wonaer (to) [12], sUtonner^ 
^imerveUUr^ itre emerveilU. ♦! 
wonder' [6], je suis eurieux de 
sazHnTf je voudrais bien savoir, 
'That I have always most won- 
dered at * [64], dont je me suis 
toujour s lepius itonni. 

wonderlU to toll [49], 6 
merveille! merveilleux i raconter. 

work of lore [17], auvre 
d^amtmr^ plaisir. 

work oBooolf np (to) [122], 
:^ exciter, ^ileverh. 

work vp (to) [2], fabriquer^ 
fofonner. 

worklBiT [40], micatnsme, 

irovldliiiff \\2i^,rhommemon' 
dain. 

worn away (bad) [98], iitaU 
icouU. 

worst. ' Haying the wont of' 
[106], itant {se trouvanf)' battu, 
ayant le dessous. 

wortlif snbst [31], valeur. 

wortli,ad> • So little worth * 
[56], qui est de sipeu de valeur. 

wwrth. (to Ho) [31], valoir, 
avoir de la valeur. 

^nnSMmVouhir. ' Would delude 
you' [71], voudraient wms di- 
cevoir. 



wonld (as sign of imperfect) 
[127J. * Would destroy,* <^/rw£fai/. 
'Would take no notice* [51], ne 
faisait aucune attention. 

would. ' As it was anticipated 
he would * [38], comme on pensait 
qiiilferait. '*Twould make the 
patient worse' [60], cela a d^ le 
rendreplus malade. 

'wrlnr the hands (to)* [130], 
se iordre les mains. 

writlaff materials [116], ob- 
jets pour icrire^ foumitures de 
bureau. 

wromigm 'You have done 
wrong* [23], tu as /ait une mau- 
vaise action. 

wroth. ' To wax wroth ' [29], 
iindigner, u fdcher, se mettre at 
coUre. 

\2lS[^ perpHri. 



yards* 'Threw his book fifty 
yards off' [23],/fift> son Irvre H cin- 
quantepas {loin de Im). 

jrear. ' Ten thousand a year.' 
[50^ dix mille livres de rente, 
' Five thonsand a year * [104], Hnq 
mille Irvra de rente. 

year alter year [115], d'an- 
nie enannie. 

years and years afo [24], 
Uy a bien des annies. 

yoarniag (to Ho) [25], sou- 
pirer aprh^ se laisser alUr h des 
im4iiions de tendresse pour. 

yoomaB [78], propriAaire-cul' 
tivateurf fermier^proprihaire. 

yoooMUi's woffk [92], cnevre 
d^hommes de ceettr. 

yoBBiTor and yooavor [96], 
deplus en plusjeune. 

yoaafotor at 8«Imo1 [4], 
icdier. 
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